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Every piano teacher, student and 
player will eventually own this book! 


THE PIANO 


ITS HISTORY, MAKERS, PLAYERS 
AND MUSIC 


By ALBERT E. WIER 


No one volume on the subject of the piano 
has ever been published covering al] matters 
of interest to professional or amateur pianists 
and students. The cost of assembling individ- 


ual works to cover the desired subjects is al- 
ALBERT E. WIER 


THE PIANO 


ITS HISTORY, MAKERS, PLAYERS 
AND MUSIC 


most prohibitive; even if accomplished, an 
excessive amount of reading would be te- 
quired in order to eliminate non-essential 
information. This work is designed not only 
to include all such subjects, but to condense 
the information as much as is compatible 
with clarity and comprehensiveness. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS 


Part |—History and Construction of the Piano 
Early keyboard instruments—History of the modern piano—The up- 
right piano—The art piano—The player piano—Materials and parts— 
Care and tuning—Glossary—List of piano makers. 
PART Il—The Development of Piano Music 
The harpsichord composers—The classic composers—Early modern 
composers—Contemporary composers. 
PART IIl—Piano Teaching 
Individual instruction—Methods of famous teachers—Class instruction. 
PART IV—Piano Technique 
Early development—Elements of technique—Technical exercises— 
Chords and part playing—The pedals. 
PART V—Interpretation of Piano Music 
Phrasing—Interpretation—Methods of memorizing—Sight reading. 
PART Vi—The Piano in Ensemble Music 
Sonatas for piano and violin—Sonatas for piano with viola or violon- 
cello—Piano trios, quartets and quintets—The art of accompanying. 
PART Vil—The Art of Two-Piano Playing 
Essentials of the art—Survey of two-piano music—List of two-piano 
music. 
PART VilI—Biographical Dictionary of Pianists 
Biographical dictionary of pianists, duo-pianists, harpsichordists, ac- 
companists, teachers, editors and theoretical writers. 
PART IX—The Piano in Records 
The piano in records, comprising recordings for piano solo, piano 
duet, two pianos, piano with orchestra, harpsichord and clavichord. 
The volume also contains an unusually complete list of works in 
English and German referring to the piano; also a comprehensive 
index for ready reference purposes. 


Cloth 480 Pages Price $3.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND. CO. 
ree 


JOR + NEW NORK » TORONTO 


Publication in May 


LONGMANS ARROW-SCORE SERIES 


The Chamber Music of Beethoven 
The Chamber Music of Brahms 
The Chamber Music of Mozart 
The Chamber Music of Haydn & Schubert 
Miscellaneous Chamber Works 


Uniform prices: $3.00 in paper and $5.00 in cloth binding 
Send for free Booklet of Contents 


The usefulness and the value of these score volumes to everyone interested in 
music—professional musicians, students, teachers, concert-goers, radio listeners 
and record users—cannot be overestimated; their convenient form and amazingly 
low cost will find them a place eventually in every studio or home music library. 


For sale at all music and book stores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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A COURSE THAT PERFORMS MAGIC 


FOR THE TEACHER AND PUPIL ! 


Bernard Wane VRESEN INS 
FREE! PIANO NORMAL CLASSES 


* America’s Outstanding Child Specialist and author of Bernard Wagness 
Piano Course. 


...-- Attention 
WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 


During both the New York and San Francisco World’s Fairs this summer you will 
GIDRE ISSIR) AUENONE: have the opportunity to attend these inspiring lectures. 


New York CITY Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO — 


Bernarpd Wacness Piano Course 
June 24th to June 29th—July 8th July 29th to August 3rd August 5th to August 10th 
to July 13th—July 22nd to July 25th* 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 Noon 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 Noon 


# Including 2 Extra Afternoon Sessions, Monday and 


Telans, BOID ATM aacho2OtNesn MORSE M. PREEMAN, INC. SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
STEINWAY HALL « 113 West 57th Street 733 South Flower Street Kearny and Sutter Streets 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. MADISON, WISC. CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


August 19th to August 2Ist August 22nd to August 24th pusysl 26th to August 3lst Fenton, 3rd to September 7th 
9:30 A.M. to 12:30 Noon 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 Noon 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 Noon 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 Noon 


FROEMMING-GOSSFELD WARD-BRODT MUSIC CO. LYON & HEALY, INC. PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC CO. 
718 North Milwaukee Ave. State Street Wabash & Jackson Blvd. 88 West 10th Street 


Subjects Covered in Class: Reading, Rhythm, Ear Training, Pedaling, Keyboard Harmony, Transposition, 
Memorizing, Elementary and Advanced Piano Technic and Teaching Materials. 


Materials Covered: 


The Pre-School Beginner (3, 4 and 5 years of age): 
A Pleasure Path to the Piano—Perry ($1.00); Busy Work—Perry (60c); Robyn Rote Cards—Robyn (15c); The Preparatory 
Book—Wagness (50c). 


The Beginner (from 6 to 13 years of age) : 
First Year ... Book One—BERNARD WAGNESS PIANO COURSE ($1.00) ; The Ensemble Book (Duets and 2-piane work) 
—Wagness (75c); My First Song Book—Richter (75c); Play and Sing—Richter (75c); Cinderella—Richter (60c). 


Second Year ... Teaching Pieces; Book Two—BERNARD WAGNESS PIANO COURSE ($1.00); My Week In Camp— 
Wagness (75c); Marching Music—Mason (75c); Second Year Etudes for Developing Style and Velocity—Wagness (75c). 


Third Year ... Teaching Pieces; Book Three—BERNARD WAGNESS PIANO COURSE ($1.00) ; Fourteen Sketches in Style 
—Wagness (75c); Third Year Etudes for Developing Style and Velocity—Wagness (75c); Sunny Corner in Finger Gym- 
nasium—Terry (75c); Eight Chordal Attacks—Wagness (75c); Robyn-Hanon (75c). 


The Adult Beginner: 
The Adult Approach—Mason ($1.00); Grown-Up Beginner's Book—Felton ($1.00). 


IMPORTANT: All teachers planning to attend one of these Free Normal 
Classes must apply for an admission ticket to the desired classes. 


oa TEAR OUT COUPON—MAIL TODAY! 
Write to: Manager, Bernard Wagness in care 


Management, Bernard Wagness, 1712 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


oe e Kindly mail an Admission Card for the FREE PIANO NORMAL CLASSES 
liver Ditson Cc 0. 


Date at_ City. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., DISTRIBUTORS NeaKE 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. Address 
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SERGE KOUSSEVIT- 
ZKY, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, was honored on 
February seventeenth 
with a dinner at the 
Hotel Brevoort of New 
York, by the Beethoven 
Association, “in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished 
service to the cause of 
American music and American mu- 
Sicians.’”’ Deems Taylor presided as toast- 
master, with two hundred and fifty in 
attendance. Caspar Reardon, “swing” 
harpist; Dorothy Maynor, soprano; and 
_ Jesus Sanroma and Abram Chasins, pian- 
ists, contributed to the program. 


A TSCHAIKOWSKY FESTIVAL, in recog- 
nition of the centenary of the composer’s 
birth, will be a feature of this summer’s 
- Berkshire Festival of the Boston Sym- 
_ phony Orchestra. 


MOZART’S “THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
(Le Nozze di Figaro)”, after a slumber of 
twenty-two years, was revived by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company on the eve- 
ning of February twenty-second, under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, and added $9,284 to the Metropoli- 
tan Campaign Fund. The cast included 
Ezio Pinza as Figaro, Elizabeth Rethberg 
as the Countess, Bidu Sayao as Susanna, 
John Brownlee as Count Almaviva, and 
Risé Stevens as Cherubino, with Ettore 
Panizza conducting. 


SERGE , 
KOUSSEVITZKY 


ANDRE MATHIEU, Canadian prodigy 
pianist of nine years, appeared on Febru- 
ary 3rd in a recital in Town Hall, New 
York. The program included original 
works written from the time he was four 
years old, as well as some of the most 
taxing numbers in the pianistic reper- 
toire. His playing is reported to have been 
technically admirable but not always in- 
teresting and musical. 


THE GOOD-WILL TOUR of Latin 
America by the All American Youth Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, will begin with a concert in 
Washington on July 4; then embarcation 
at New York on July 5; two concerts in 
Havana; one in Curacao, Dutch West 
Indies; two in Caracas, Venezuela; four 
in Rio de Janeiro, and four in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; four in Montevideo; four in 
Buenos Aires; one in Rosario, Argentina; 
one in Bahia, Brazil; one in St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands; two in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; and a homecoming concert in New 
York on August 27th. 


“MOUNT INVOR”, a new opera by Lu- 
dovico Rocca, composer of “The Dybbuk”, 
a success of a few seasons ago, is reported 
to have had a warm reception at its late 
December world premiére at the Teatro 
Reale of Rome. 
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HERE, 


THERE AND EVERYWHERE IN 


THE MUSICAL WORLD 


THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC Or- 
chestra, not to be confused with the old 
Philharmonic Society but the one found- 
ed by Sir Thomas Beecham and playing 
four or five times a week for eleven 
months of the year, is making an appeal 
for funds to insure its continued existence. 
Heretofore a few wealthy donors have 
been its resort in need. 


TAUNO HANNIKAINEN, 
eminent Finnish con- 
ductor, was the guest 
leader of a February 
program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, 
the second half of which 
was devoted to composi- 
tions by Sibelius and in- 
cluded his “En Saga” 
Tone Poem, Op. 9; Lem- 
minkainen’s Homeward Journey, Op. 22, 
and the first performance at these con- 
certs of the master’s “Symphony No. 1, 
Op. 39.” 


TAUNO 
HANNIKAINEN 


Competitions 


PRIZES OF FIVE HUNDRED and 
Three Hundred Dollars are offered by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, for works 
of not more than fifteen minutes in per- 
formance, in celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the organization. Com- 
petition closes July 1; and full details may 
be had from H. E. Voegli, Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A NATIONAL CONTEST, open to 
native or naturalized American com- 
posers, by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, offers prizes for vocal solo 
with piano accompaniment, piano solo, 
two-piano composition, two violins and 
piano, and full orchestra. Complete par- 
ticulars from Miss Helen Gunderson, 
School of Music, State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


A ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE 
is offered by Musicraft Records, Inc., for 
a composition for solo voice with a com- 
bination of any five instruments, not more 
than twenty minutes long, and by an 
American composer under thirty-five years 
of age. Particulars from Musicrait, 10 
West 47th Street, New York City. 


GRAND OPERA PRIZE: A Public 
Performance of an Opera in English by 
an American Composer (native or natu- 
ralized) is offered by the Philadelphia 
Opera Company. Contest closes August 
15, 1940; and the successful work will be 


ELEANOR STEBER, 
soprano of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, and 
Arthur Kent, baritone 
of New York City, have 
been announced as win- 
ners in the Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air. 
Each receives a check 
for one thousand dol- 
lars, a silver placque, 
and a contract as member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. They were 
chosen over seven hundred fifty-nine 
other aspirants in a competition which 
lasted twenty-six weeks. Both have been 
heard in concert, over the radio, and 
as soloists in leading churches. 


ELEANOR 
STEBER 


DR. WALTER DAMROSCH received on 
February 12th the Annual Medal. of the 
Lincoln High School of Brooklyn, New 
York, in recognition of his services as 
composer, conductor, educator, and “an 
emancipator of good music to all.” 


performed in the 1940-41 season. Judges: 
Leopold Stokowski, Eugene Ormandy 
and Sylvan Levin. Full information from 
Philadelphia Opera Company, 707 
Bankers Securities Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


A SWISS NATIONAL MUSIC CON- 
TEST, open to native musicians and 
foreign students resident in Switzerland 
for two years or more, will be held from 
June 24 to July 6. Competitions for 
medals and diplomas will be open to 
singers and players. Complete information 
from Official Information Bureau of 
Switzerland, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


ANNUAL COMPETITION for orches- 
tral works to be published by the Juilliard 
Foundation is announced for 1940 in 
which the Foundation pays the expenses 
of publication but all fees, royalties and 
copyright privileges accrue to the com- 
poser. Further information from Oscar 
Wagner, dean of Juilliard Graduate School, 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZE (AMOUNT NOT YET AN- 
NOUNCED) offered for a composition for 
mixed chorus and orchestra, of twenty-five 
to forty-five minutes duration. Competi- 
tion closes June 30, 1940. Particulars from 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, E. C. 4, London, Eng- 
land. 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE met at Los Angeles from 


March 30 to April 5, with several thou- 
sand in attendance. Louis Woodson Cur- 
tis, president, was in the chair; speakers 
of note discussed live problems of the 
profession; noted specialists conducted 
conferences; a complimentary program 
by the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra; 
and programs by High School organiza- 
tions, including productions of Mozart’s 
“The Impresario” and Herbert’s “Sere- 
nade”’; filled the time with a repletion of 
good things. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE SAXOPHONE 
celebration got under way on February 
twelfth in New York, with Paul White- 
man leading the movement. 


CARLOS CHAVEZ, eminent Mexican 
composer-conductor, led the National 
Symphony Orchestra of Washington, 
D. C., on February fifth, in a program 
which featured Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
Overture and Haydn’s “Symphony No. 82, 
in C (‘The Bear’)”, giving to the last 
named a “rousing interpretation.” 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
has been voted by the American Guild 
of Musical Artists, Inc., which includes 
among its two thousand members many 
leading artists of the “Met”, this sum to 
be added to the Metropolitan Opera Fund 
to save the building. 


ERICH LEINSDORF 
conducted the “Ring des 
Nibelungen” complete, 
for the first time at the 
Metropolitan of New 
York, in the recen’; aft- 
ernoon series. Mme. 
Flagstad divided honors. 
One critic said, “Flag- 
stad’s singing of the 
third Briinnhilde, in 
‘Gotterdammerung’, will remain in the 
memory as a great and glowing climax of 
the cycle .. . the supreme achievement of 
the operatic stage today”; and that the 
orchestra played “clearly, euphoniously 
and cleanly” under Leinsdorf’s leadership. 


ERICH 
LEINSDORF 


ERICH KLEIBER obtained a real suc- 
cess when he recently conducted a con- 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra of Oslo, 
Norway, in a program including the 
“‘New World’ Symphony” of Dvorak; 
the “Eighth Symphony” of Beethoven; 
and the “Rosamunde” music of Schubert. 


TELEVISION CAMERAS for the first 
time scanned grand opera at a perform- 
ance of the first act of “I Pagliacci” on 
the evening of March tenth, by members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at 
Radio City, with Edward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan as mas- 
ter of ceremonies for the hour program. 

(Continued on Page 342) 
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Youth and Music 


of arts—the ballet? No! Many are putting 

great hope in the ballet company in our land. 
Ruthanna Boris, one of the youngest of bal- 
lerinas, feels quite at home on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, for she first danced 
there when she was ten; and she has been ap- 
pearing there, at intervals, ever since. Now, just 
out of her teens, she is the company’s solo 
danseuse. 

It is an exhilarating place, and she loves it. 
There, work is varied—and it is pleasant to go 
from “Mignon” to “Aida,” to ‘“Lakmé,” and to 
other operas, rather than to do the same thing 
repetitiously; there, work is stimulating, for a 
high artistic standard prevails; and there, you 
present your art to an audience that is both criti- 
cal and appreciative. It is a place of sublime mo- 
ments, when you can feel really satisfied—or, 
rather, as satisfied as an artist will allow herself 
to feel, even when a performance seems perfec- 
tion itself; and it is a place of ridiculous mo- 
ments, about which one may laugh—afterward. 
At the time they occur one may be too busy 
picking herself up and rubbing an injured anat- 
omy. 

“Tell me about some of the ridiculous ones,” 
I urged Ruthanna. “I’d love to hear about them.” 


[ AMERICA NEGLECTING one of the loveliest 


“Down Came Donkey!” 


“T have been fortunate,” she smiled. “All of 
them have taken place backstage. Let me See. 
Well, you know how the donkey cart arrives in 
the first act of ‘I Pagliacci’ ’’? 

I nodded. 

“Well, once in rehearsal I was here and the 
donkey cart was there. But when the players got 
out and the donkey and cart started to turn 
around I was somewhere else and the donkey was 
somewhere else, too. Just what happened will 
never be quite clear. Anyway it was a case of 
‘down came donkey, Boris and all!’—with Boris 
underneath. ~ : 

“But that surprised me less than the kick I 
received in “Sadko.” That was when I was a little 
girl. ‘Let us get some of this stuff out of here,’ 
the ballet mistress said, viewing a cluttered stage, 
as she gave a golden fish a sizable kick. Not till 
her foot struck something solid did she realize 
that I was inside the fish. 

“Of course I got the usual mental jolts, too, 
while I belonged to the ranks of the uninitiated. 
One day ballet members clustered around me and 
enthused over the fact that I had been chosen 
to dance with one of the boys in the third act 
of “Tannhauser.” I was offered any costume I 
desired, and made to feel as important as if I 
were to be Tannhduser himself. Not a soul mem- 
tioned the fact that the dance would take place 
a long distance back from the footlights 
and that we would be behind not one scrim, 
but two—facts which would make any cos- 
tume—as well as us—practically invisible.” 

This enthusiasm about the third act 
“Tannhauser” dance is a standard joke— 
it seems that it is passed along to each 
novitiate. It is one of the hilarious ways 
of welcoming the newcomer and “hazing” 
her. When, like Ruthanna, you become a 
veteran there, you can look back on this early 
bewilderment with appreciation as well as a 
laugh. Whatever ego you might have started to 
develop early in your career will be promptly 
deflated by such tactics. 

My first glimpse of Ruthanna was as an ex- 
cited little gypsy in rags and boots just emerg- 
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Americal 


RUTHANNA BORIS 
Solo danseuse of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


ing from the first act of “Mignon.” That was 
in late November of last year, just as the operatic 
season was starting. While parquet and boxes 
and balconies of the famous old opera house 
rang with applause, she was receiving praise 
from persons officially connected with the ballet. 
To her quickly flung questions “Was it all right? 


’ have been crowded into so few years. For, in | 


Was it centered nicely?” the responses were § 
assurances that it was fine—better than rehears- 9) 
al—they were pleased. It was not until she § 
rushed back to take a bow with the others—_ 
for the manager had inquired, “Where’s the little 9} 
dancer?”—that their enthusiasm over her solo | 
rose in a crescendo. Then I heard, “Such a tal- | 
ented child—wonderful—really!—such life—such 
fire!—_wasn’t it delightful?—a real talent.” ' 

Talent, yes, and considerably more besides. | 
Talking with her in a dressing room later and § 
jotting down facts about her career, we won- | 
dered how quite so much ambition could be | 
packed into a five-feet-one-and-one-quarter- — 
inches framework, and how so much work could | 


addition to attending school—one for professional | 
children, of course—and studying at the Metro- 
politan’s ballet school, this is the record. She © 
danced at the Metropolitan, in the children’s bal- 
let and in the corps de ballet prior to holding 
her present position there. She also traveled with — 
the American Ballet Company, as a soloist; went — 
to the west coast with the Ziegfeld Follies; danced — 
in two musical comedies, “Hooray for What” and 
“The Straw Hat Revue”; besides appearing as 
guest artist at Radio City’s Music Hall, in con- 
cert with Agnes de Mille, at the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, and in Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell. 
She was one of the original members of the Ballet 
Caravan, a traveling organization which is still 
active; and at a summer camp one year she tried 
out some of her own choreographic ideas. Quite | 
a full schedule, you will admit, even when one > 
starts at ten. 


Making Art Understandable 


Choreography—that is something to which she 3 
has given a lot of thought, particularly in its | 
relation to the future of the ballet. She wishes — 
that dancing might include in its repertoire as — 
many modern works as it does classical ones, — 
and that creative effort might be directed toward — 
that end. While we must keep grace, dignity, © 
elegance and poetry as the essence of ballet — 
dancing; still, she feels, we must not retain 
them in air so rarefied that few people can 
breathe it. No one can gainsay the ballet’s fine 
traditions, and no one would want to shelve its 
classical works, no more than a fine orchestra 
would wish to shelve the music of Bach. The 
orchestra, however, adds to its repertoire works — 
that are modern, supplementing the old with the © 
new. What she would like to have a hand in pre- 
senting are choreographic works that conform — 
to American thought and are adapted to the 
American tempo. It would be interesting, for 
instance, to work out ideas based on America’s © 
history, past and current. The old South, colo- © 
nial days, the history of the Early West, street — 
scenes in New York—portrayals of such things — 
as these could be understood and enjoyed by — 

the American public. The ballets they watch — 
now came from ioreign lands. And, de- 
spite repeated performances and extensive 
program notes, many of them remain just — 
that—foreign. The Ballet Caravan has tried — 
out an adaptation of the story of Poca- 
hontas and found it immensely popular with — 
audiences. Why not, then, adapt Longfel-— 
low’s Hiawatha, or some of our folk tales 
that, through constant association, have 
become close to us? Given a chance to familiar- 
ize themselves with ballet material which the 
found understandable, audiences would unques- 
tionably find it easier, as a result, to grasp the 
highly fanciful. Introduced to that first, through — 
a medium with which they are not widely, ac- 
quainted, is to ask (Continued on Page 338 
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“A N Thi 
ORD DUNSANY, in his ; \ quid 
| “To Those who Come 
After’, wrote the vital 


lines that head this editorial, and followed them with, “A 
new wind blew and they would not feel it.’ 

Many music workers are not yet conscious of the fact that 
a vast development in a new and distinct field of musical 
composition in America is now under way. It would be very 
unusual if this were not the case, because for some ten year's 
we have been swimming in a radio ocean of music from 
Palestrina, Bach ‘and Beethoven to Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Strauss, Ravel, Debussy, Respighi, Stravinsky and de Falla. 
All this was bound to have an influence upon American 
music. The significant questions are, “What will that influ- 
ence be and when, how and where will it make itself felt?” 
The effect of the radio upon musical composition, in a coun- 
try like ours, is naturally that of enormously amplifying our 
product. The change is coming so rapidly that it is like the 

‘transition from the buggy to the biplane. 

Let us represent yesterday by such a typical musician as 
the late Dudley Buck, who passed away before modern radio 
was known. After study in 
Leipzig, with great mas- 
ters for two years, and 
then in Dresden for four 
years, he returned to 
America a thoroughly ca- 
pable and wholly Teuton- 
ized musician. During all 
the time he was abroad, he 
probably did not hear more 
than one-fourth as much 
great music as the average 
American now hears in 
one year over the radio. 

Most of Buck’s profes- 
sional life he worked with 
Bach-like diligence as a 
church organist. Until Mac- 
Dowell’s splendid genius 
appeared upon the hori- 
zon, ‘Buck was our out- 
standing musical creator. 
He wrote much valuable 


Editorial 


works. Most of the worth 


{ bee 
while music of history has 
come from the workshop, and 


usually from the hardest workers in that shop. John Philip 
Sousa, busy from one year’s end to the next, once told us 
that this was one of his secrets. When he stopped working 
with his band, he stopped producing. 

Ferde Grofe, whose originality and great skill have won 
him the admiration and respect of musicians everywhere, is 
a fine example of a “work-made” musician. For twenty-five 
years he has labored day and night doing the stint of two or 
three men. Out of this, in his “spare time,’’ came his com- 
positions. We have always noted that the youthful composers 
who have put off musical creation ‘until they had time” 
usually succeeded in doing nothing of any consequence. Mr. 
Grofé started as a violinist in the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. He also went out into the popular field and 
worked, worked, worked. He worked at anything and every- 
thing in order that he might learn. Of course he has studied 
with many fine masters (notably Pietro Floridia) ; but the 
major part of the thing which has made his compositions 
household words over the 
radio, has been his per- 
sonal studies and inter- 
minable experiments with 
rhythms and harmonies, 
until now people are be- 
ginning to talk of the 
“Ferde Grofé school’, so 
strong has been his influ- 
ence upon musical compo- 
sition in his day. 

Others may feel that 
this new school might be 
named the “Paul White- 
man school” in view of 
what Whiteman has done 
in his daring and impor- 
tant experimental concerts 
at Carnegie Hall, to give 
all composers in this school 
an opportunity for expres- 
sion. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Ferde 


church music, in which 
there are passages of un- 
questioned real inspira- 
tion. The great composers 
of the world, however, are 
those who, by their own 


A GLIMPSE OF THE SWANEE RIVER 


Spanish moss-covered irees line the river and add a touch of the dramatic 

to this famous stream. At White Springs, Florida, on the banks of this river, 

it is proposed to erect an elaborate memorial to the memory of Stephen Foster, 

with the largest carillon ever built, composed of seventy-five tubular bells de- 

signed by the J. C. Deagan Company. This picture was secured especially for 
The Etude by the Florida State Chamber of Commerce. 


Grofé was for many years 
the pianist and arranger 
for Whiteman’s band, and 
that it was due to his very 
original and distinctive ar- 
rangements that White- 


investigations, have gone far beyond their masters. With 
very few exceptions, practically all of the producers of great 
music have been obliged to earn their livings in other mu- 
sical occupations, usually in the presentation of their own 
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man achieved much of his fame. It was Grofe, for instance, 
who recognized the genius of George Gershwin and made the 
exceptional arrangements of his melodies and the subsequent 
orchestration that carried this (Continued on Page 352) 
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recently and quite suddenly by one of Claude 

Debussy’s earlier compositions, the Réverie, 
calls universal attention to his premiére maniére, 
or first period, during which he wrote a number 
of songs and piano pieces which remain delec- 
table through their graceful spontaneity and 
melodic charm. 

Through the history of music, we find that some 
great masters underwent transformations as their 
lives advanced, and these brought into their works 
both a new standard of general esthetics and a 
renovation of harmonic processes. 

It is easy to detect these 
changes. Beethoven’s, for in- 
stance, are clearly delineated. 
Let us consider such sonatas 
as the “Opus 13”, the ‘Opus 
57”, and the “Opus 111.” The 
three are very dramatic and 
strikingly similar in style; 
still, there is between them a 
large difference in conception 
and realization. The so-called 
“Pathetique” is decidedly ju- 
venile, whereas the “Appas- 
sionata” is mature, and in the 
“Opus 111”, last of the entire 
collection, Beethoven goes still 
beyond. Here he_ touches 
the depths of philosophical 
thought, hovers among lofty 
spheres, or sinks into unfath- 
omable tragedies. 


‘Te PHENOMENAL POPULARITY attained 


A Three-Part Development 


Claude Debussy also had 
three “periods,” and during 
the first one, he confined him- 
self to rather plain titles. He 
still used Achille as his first 
name, lived modestly in a 
small apartment, and earned 
a meager pittance by giving 
a few lessons and acting as 
accompanist for a_ singing 
teacher and a choral society. 
At the same time he took care 
of some “arranging” for the 
house of Durand; and this 
connection proved valuable, 
as it secured the publication 
of several of his works, among 
others the two Arabesques and 
the delightful “Petite Suite.” 
In these, and other early com- 
positions for the pianoforte, 
there is the stamp of the 
epoch at which they were 
written. Still, there is also 
something unmistakably per- 
sonal, something refreshing 
and exhilarating in the modu- 
lating process, something that 
calls forth a vision of fragrant 
gardens in the spring, of 
peaceful riverbends bathed in 
sunshine. 

Debussy, however, experi- 
enced considerable difficulty 
in getting much of his music 
into print. Such was the case 
with his “Poems of Baude- 
laire.” And here, by an addi- 
tional stroke of hard luck, no 
singer consented to present 
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Debussy outside his home (about 


Debussy while at the Conservatoire 
(about 1874) 


Debussy (about 1885) from a porirait. 


1910), 


New Insights to 
the Mastery of Uebussy 


Three Striking Period Pictures 


By 


pice 
Wa u Uistinguished French Pianist and Conducto 


these songs in public. They 
were too much above the mu- 
sicianship of the average in- 
terpreter, and their unusual 
range and awkward intervals 
were enough to scare off even 
the more experienced vocal- 
ists. 

Young composers of today, 
who submit their first endeav- 
ors to the publishers and re- 
ceive a rejection slip in reply, 
will feel less discouraged when 
they know what happened to 
a Debussy, concerning the 
“Poems of Baudelaire.” In face 
of a general indifference, he 
had to take the matter in 
hand and organize a subscrip- 
tion. One of his friends, a 
wealthy amateur called Eti- 
enne Dupin, gave his services 
as promoter; and for several 
weeks he attempted to secure 
one hundred _ sophisticated 
music lovers who would inter- 
est themselves sufficiently to 
pledge their names and cer- 
tain sums of money. But these 
efforts failed, and finally 
Etienne Dupin himself had to 
make up the required amount. 
This private edition was pre- 
sented for sale by the “Li- 
brairie de Art Independant,” 
that famous bookstore located 
at no. 9, Chaussee d’Antin, 
since disappeared. It was then 
a sort of literary cenacle, a 
picturesque abode all adorned 
with rare old books, etchings 
and paintings, where Mal- 
larmé, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, 
Verlaine and Jules Laforgue 
used to meet and hold their 
unending forums of symbolis- 
tic tendencies. 


With Gifts Unrecognized 


Throughout that whole 
first period, indeed, Debussy 
suffered frightfully from the 
lack of appreciation for his 
works and from an obscurity 
which his most earnest efforts 
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were unable to overcome. Vainly, he went to Lon-' 
don. No publisher showed the slightest interest, 
and one of them bluntly remarked, “Why should) 
we print these things? You see, my dear young 
man, you are not known in England!” Still, 
among the works which Debussy had to offer,) 
was the Clair de lune; but even this had to wait 
for fifteen years on the shelves of publisher Fro-' 
mont before it came to light, at last, in 1905. | 

The second period of Debussy began, pianisti- 
cally, with the suite “Pour le Piano.” This lovely! 
work marks a turning point. One feels that the! 
author has gained complete control over his musi-| 
cal matter. There is no more hesitation, and from 
now on he can apply his theories with unfaltering 
sureness. 

This is the era of “Claude”, Debussy’s other 
first name. Achille is definitely discarded and) 
considered as ordinary, even ridiculous. Claude} 
is famous to the point of being erected as the) 
prophet of a new artistic creed. Fanatic admirers | 
swarm around him. The government decorates 
him with the Legion of Honor. He resides now 
in an aristocratic mansion near the Bois de Bou- 
logne, has carriage and horses, in short, he has 
arrived. His evolution, started in the nineties, con- 
tinues steadfastly, and his music becomes always 
more elaborate, more elusive, more distinctive. 

In the years that followed the turn of the cen- 
tury, Debussy composed a series of suites marked 
by an entirely new manner of dealing with key- 
board sonorities. The “Estampes”, the two books 
of “Images”, the exquisite set of miniatures, 
“Children’s Corner”, and the twenty-four “Pre- 
ludes” belong to this matured second manner. 
From his contact with great writers, Debussy has 
derived a pronounced literary sense which reflects 
itself in the refinement of his titles. His pianistic 
productions call now for a new technic in which 
tonal values and their relativity become of para- 
mount importance. : 

It was during those pre-war years that an in- 
terpretative tradition began to elaborate itself 
And it seems in order to recall some of those prin- 
ciples today, when Debussy’s music has taken 
such a prominent place in the repertoire of con- 
cert pianists and conservatory students. All the 
more so if one considers that this authentic tra- 
dition is sometimes disregarded for purposes of 
showmanship. i 


The Master’s Manner 


It is not uncommon, indeéd, to hear execution 
which are vastly at variance with what the co 
poser had in mind; and (Continued on Page 34 
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URING TWENTY HOURS out of the twenty- 
D four there is something to be heard on 

the radio. Half of these programs are 
musical, and only the fewest of the talking or 
dramatic “shows” are sent out without musical 
accompaniment of some sort. Thus, for most of 
the day and for a part, at least, of most of the 
programs, radio needs musicians. How does it find 
them? How do the performers, ranging the gamut 
from experienced soloists to the newest member 
of a choral unit, get themselves before the micro- 
phones? What are the chances for the vast 
number of music students who listen to the 
various programs, wondering how they, too, can 
break a wedge into the promised land? 

Davidson Taylor, assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of broadcasts for the Columbia Broad- 

casting System, tells you that radio is as eager 
to find outstanding new talent as the ambitious 
candidates are to be found. But, the 
material must be distinctive, expert, 
suitable to the needs of radio. How is 
it to be found out whether one’s per- 
sonal abilities measure up to the pro- 
fessional requirements? 

The most practical way of making 
the all-important first test is to apply 
to the local radio station of one’s own 
town. Here auditions are usually 
granted upon application and are 
most informally conducted. “Looks” 
and influence have little to do with 
the result; station directors are on the 
watch for singing and playing that 
makes a successful impression on the 
air. If a local station happens to be 
-oversupplied at the time, and there- 
fore disinclined to try out new candi- 
dates, the officials say just that and 

the applicant may feel assured that 
it is a fact and not an excuse for 
shoving him aside. Radio wants out- 
standing new talent; each unheralded 
newcomer is potentially the “big find,” 
and his station wants to know about 
him. If his audition is successful, he 
may be given immediate work at the 
local station. This is the best possible 
experience for future development. 
Even a small station can give the can- 
didate his necessary groundwork in 
microphone technic (how and where 
to stand, how to project himself, an 
analysis of strong points and weak 
points), together with invaluable 
training in studio routine, rehearsals, copyright 
restrictions, and the like. 

An entrance into the big national networks 
is managed a bit differently, although the same 
balance between wanting to discover and want- 
ing to be discovered still prevails. Anyone can 
secure an audition, if he can convince the audi- 
tion director of his ability and experience. While 

it is possible to break into a local station with- 
out previous experience, it is futile to attempt 
it at the great networks. 

“At CBS, an average of eighteen hundred 
qualified candidates are auditioned each year,” 
Mr. Taylor says. “Auditions are secured upon 
presentation of credentials, in the form of a 
record of programs which the candidate has 
given, newspaper reviews of his performances, 
recommendations of teachers or musicians whose 
opinions carry weight—or even a personal state- 
ment of background and training. The candidate 
may feel sure of being fairly judged, in accord- 
ance with his proven accomplishments. On the 
other hand, there is no room and no time for 
people who want to be shown what to do. If the 
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Hreaking Into Radio 


SINGING STARS OF THE NETWORKS 
Mary Eastman, Nan Wynn, Bruna Castagna and Genevieve 


Rowe, who have risen to star status on the air-lanes. 


credentials warrant it, the applicant is invited 
for an interview with CBS’s Director of Audi- 
tions; and if this interview fulfills the promise 
of the documents submitted, an audition is ar- 
ranged. 

“The difficulty is, however, that only a few 
performers are engaged as the result of solicited 
auditions alone. If CBS hires half a dozen such 
applicants a year, that is a high proportion. The 
reasons for this are several. First, a single audi- 
tion is seldom conclusive. The candidate may be 
nervous or otherwise unable to do himself jus- 
tice. Again, the entire auditioning board (all 
of whom have other duties in the network) may 
not be present. That means that further audi- 
tions must be arranged. But the chief reason 
for this disparity between the number of people 
heard and the number hired is that the net- 
works never depend solely upon solicited audi- 
tions in the selection of new talent. Every mem- 
ber of the staff is constantly on the watch for 
performers of distinctive ability and outstanding 
merit. If someone in the network hears a won- 
derful pianist at a concert, he at once reports 


on him. Someone else may be im- 
pressed by a night club singer, a violin- 
ist in an orchestra, a baritone in a 
church. It is seldom that a candidate 
of marked ability comes to us without 
first having been spotted somewhere 
by one of our talent scouts. Thus, while 
the door is always open to applicants, 
the more favorable attention the can- 
didate has been able to attract for 
himself, the better his chances.” 


We Bow to the Microphone 


Suppose, now, that the candidate 
has been granted an audition at CBS. 
What happens? In the offices of the 
auditioning board a special dial sys- 
tem connects the judges’ desks with 
the studio where the young artist is 
to perform. The judges do not see the 
applicant; they hear him over the 
air, and report on him in terms of 
the radio effect he can make on a 
potential public. Meanwhile, in the 
studio, the audition is conducted along 
the most favorable broadcasting lines. 
The candidate is assigned a regular 
studio, an expert engineer, and an 
expert production man. They place the 
microphone, advise the candidate 
where to stand, try him out, give him 
pointers on “mike” technic. He is given 
a preliminary fifteen minutes for such 
warming up. Then the production man 
gives him the signal, the judges dial 
in, and the candidate shows what he can do. The 
production man announces the numbers, and the 
audition lasts up to fifteen minutes. 

Unless the audition is held for some special 
casting job, where the music is assigned, the 
program choice is left entirely to the applicant. 
CBS prefers never to advise on program num- 
bers; it asks only that the candidate shall per- 
form such selections as will make him feel most 
comfortable and show his abilities in their most 
favorable light. Further, the candidate is judged 
on his selection ability as well as on actual per- 
formance. If he chooses a program that is tech- 
nically beyond him, if a dramatic soprano soars 
continually into the coloratura register, if a 
pianist plays a succession of trills and arpeggios 
that leave no room to judge of tone or phrasing, 
the judges note down those facts in their reports. 
Occasionally, the judges may telephone to the 
studio, asking that a special number be re- 
peated, or that a different type of music be tried. 
Such requests augur interest. If the judges are 
sufficiently interested, they may request a sec- 
ond audition. Again, if (Continued on Page 340) 
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EST COMPOSER that ever 

lived, Johann Sebastian Bach 
is, at the present moment, the most 
popular one. Wherever one goes, he 
can scarcely escape Bach’s magnifi- 
cent music. It is heard in church and 
synagogue, in opera house and con- 
cert hall, in movie palace and “over 
the air’; and, wonder of wonders, in 
a disguised and tortured form it gilds 
the restaurant and the night club. As 
yet the swing band has not filched his 
unforgettable tunes; but that will 
surely come at long last, for nothing 
is too sacred for these popularity 
seeking gentlemen to turn into dol- 
lars. 

Except for what he wrote for the 
organ, the violin alone, and the harp- 
sichord, almost none of the music of 
Bach can be played nowadays exactly 
as he wrote it. Although a couple of 
manuals have been added to the 
organ, a few more notes to the ped- 
als, and many newfangled mechan- 
ical improvements, the organ remains 
basically just what it was during 
Bach’s lifetime, a series of pipes of 
wood and metal blown by air from a 
windchest. The problem of playing 
his organ pieces remains one of tech- 
nic and interpretation rather than 
one of arrangement. Bach’s tempo 
indications were rather vague and 
general, while his dynamic indica- 
tions are noticeable by their absence. 
The organist must find a clue to these 
things in the music itself, or accept 
the opinion of an editor who may be 
neither a more accomplished musi- 
cian nor a greater authority than 
himself. 

It is often said, especially by those 
literal minded people who call them- 
selves “purists”, that, as the “48 Pre- 
ludes and Fugues” were written for 
the harpsichord, they should be 
played upon that instrument and 
never upon the modern piano. The 
tone of the harpsichord is so thin and 
soft as to be almost inaudible in a large hall. A 
certain naivété, a chaste and antique beauty, 
might be retained in a few of these lovely pieces; 
but the majority of them are deep, intense, tragic, 
or nostalgic, rather than bright and gay; and the 
superficial tinkling of the harpsichord, whose 
strings are plucked, not struck, is utterly unable 
to express their innate strength and nobility. 
Even the sonorities of the modern piano, with 
its damper pedal and its large sounding board, 
are taxed to’ the utmost to reproduce them 
perfectly; and this is why so many famous 
pianists have added octaves in both the bass 
and the treble. 

The rash spirit, who brings one of the sonatas 
for violin alone, or the famous Chaconne, before 
a modern sophisticated audience, must be pre- 
pared for an avalanche of criticism. Their formal 
structure is so gigantic and their musical ma- 
terial so magnificent that they always sound too 
big for one, puny violin to encompass. Yet every 
attempt to add accompaniments to them, to ar- 
range them for many violins, or to orchestrate 
them, has proven a failure. They stand alone, 
without peer or rival, unto this day. 
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BACH AND FREDERICK THE GREAT 


Frederick the Great was a strong admirer of Bach and when the 
famous composer came to the music room at Sans Souci in the 
suburbs of Berlin the King immediately put aside affairs of state. 


Mr. Bach of 1940 


The Larger Works 

The problems presented by the larger works, 
the concertos, the cantatas, the Passions, and 
the Masses, are still more difficult of solution. 
For example, there is the question of the orches- 
tra. There was no conductor in Bach’s time to 
stand upon a podium and indicate every tempo 
and each nuance by the movement of his hands 
and arms and the expression of his face and 
body. The conductor sat at the harpsichord or 
the organ; and the ensemble kept together by 
the electricity of his genius and the grace of God. 
No special part was written out for him. He 
played or extemporized from a figured bass, and 
never could have filled in quite the same notes 
twice running. Several excellent musicians have 
published carefully elaborated parts from the bas- 
so continuo, and it is these added accompani- 
ments that one hears in performances of the 
greater works of Bach in Munich, Berlin, Paris, 
London, New York or Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Trumpets and Obsolete Instruments 
Where are trumpeters to be found today who 
are capable of performing the terrifically taxing 


parts written by Bach 
“Mass in B minor,’ the “Christ- 
mas Oratorio,” or in some of the 
cantatas? These passages, scored 


and D, in rapid scales. Being a nat- 


impossibly difficult and liable to 
break. J. Frederick Wolle, at his first 
Bethlehem Festival, insisted that 
these trumpet parts should be played 


deplorable results. Whole passages 
were blurred, and the trumpet 
broke repeatedly. At the present i 
is the custom to transpose many o 
these difficult passages an octave 


some of their brilliance, it is, on the 
whole, safer and better. : 

Some of the instruments chosen by 
Bach are now so difficult to procure 
and to play as to be practically obso- 


tween the modern Oboe and the Eng- 
lish Horn, can be replaced by either 
without much loss of effect. The Viola — 
de Gamba differs but little from the 


and more sonorous. In the “St. John 


Passion” the lute, combined with the © 


other strings, is used to accompany 
a very beautiful sustained song for 
bass voice. Either a harp or strings 


but the individual sound of the lute, 
familiar to all of us from the Sere- 


nade of Don Giovanni or Beckmes-— 


ser’s song in ‘“‘Die Meistersinger,,” can 
scarcely be entirely recovered. A most 


the aria Quoniam from the “Mass in 
B minor,” by combining a bass voice, 
a solo horn, two bassoons, violoncello, 
double bass and organ. A round, full 


for the old fashioned Trumpet in D, | 
so skillfully used by Handel as well | 
as Bach, rise to high B, C, C-sharp, | 


ural harmonic, the D comes out well; | 
but the B, C, and C-sharp are almost | 


as they were written, and with quite | 


lower; and, while this takes away | 


violoncello, except that the newer in- ; 
strument has a tone that is richer 


extraordinary effect is produced in | 


lete. Fortunately modern instruments — 
of a simliar tone quality are available © 
in every large orchestra. The Oboe 
d’Amore, an instrument midway be- — 


- 


pizzicato will approximate this effect; _ 


$< 


bass voice, a true “Bass Noble” is — 


required to balance the tones of these 


low instruments; but, if a voice with enough — 
volume and quality can be found, the result is — 


beautiful indeed. 
The Chorus Superb 


It should be remembered that Bach never 


had at his disposal an orchestra or a chorus 


comparable, either in size or in ability, to those © 


that are today at the command of any conduc- 


tor in any of the great cities of the world. He was — 
an intensely practical composer. He wrote for — 
such singers and instrumentalists as he could as- — 
semble, and with the utmost skill. The music is al- _ 
ways difficult, taxing every physical and mental — 
attribute of the performers; but it can be done — 


with enough rehearsals. If he only could have had ~ 


chromatic trumpets and horns, improved tubas, 


trombones, bass clarinets, double bassoons and — 


all the resources of the modern orchestra, what 
marvelous results he would have achieved. It is 
to be regretted that as yet no genius has arisen — 
to re-orchestrate some of the works of Bach, as 
did Mozart with Handel’s “Messiah.” : 

Like the organ and the violin, the chorus re-— 
mains as it was when (Continued on Page 348) ' 
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Lomposers and Their Mothers 


VORAK’S familiar, “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,’ has been 
long a favorite not only because 
4 its brief but poignant melody but also 
or its ‘mother appeal.’ Schopenhauer, 
ifter a study of genius, formulated a 
heory that such persons inherited their 
alents from the mother. An inquiry into 
he relations of the mothers and their 
amous sons, the composers, reveals many 
acts to support the claim. At the same time, 
t is possible to visualize the joys and the sorrows 
hat these noble women shared with their sons. 
n some cases, such as Sousa and Brahms, the 
ather was the greater influence; while in other 
nstances (Verdi, Tschaikowsky) the source is 
raced to a close relative. Yet in these last two 
rroups there are characteristics, that can be at- 
ributed to the mother, which served in a spiri- 
ual way to place a distinctive mark on the musi- 
al creations of the son. Such for instance were 
he poetic and story telling elements in Mous- 
orgsky, the theatrical idiom so innate with 
Nagner, and the imaginative powers peculiar 
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o Sir Arthur Sullivan of the “Savoy Immortals.” 

It often fell to the mother of many a future 
irtist to guide the none too steady fingers in the 
irst attempt at learning an instrument. Grieg, 
3usoni, Mendelssohn, Nevin and MacDowell are 
yut a few that took these first venturesome steps 
ed by a mother’s patient and loving hand. With 
Jictor Herbert it was a somewhat different ex- 
yerience. Because of his natural musical instinct 
1e was selected to play the piccolo part of an 
yverture in a school concert. His mother, a singer 
f some ability, had to endure the shrill wail- 
ngs of the piccolo, as he learned both the in- 
trument and the orchestral part. No amount of 
treaty could persuade him to give up the 
trugegle; but, much to her comfort, she later 
revailed on him to adopt the more soothing 
ind sedate tones of the violoncello. 


Woman Finds Herself 


The 19th century placed a woman in the home 
und in general gave her a meager education. 
Jowever this lack of book learning did not ob- 
cure the lasting impressions on the family. Many 
yf the composers did not remain long under the 
yaternal roof; but the correspondence that passed 
yetween mother and son contained those words 
yf advice and counsel that aided in shaping and 
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molding a strong character as well as a 
successful career. The letters of Schumann’s 
mother to her son, during his student days, 
are a pointed indication of her care in his 
periods of morbidity. She knew too well the 
necessity of such solicitude, for her own 
life had been darkened by the suicide of 
her daughter. 

The favored sons treasured the letters 
from home. Those of Brahms from his 
mother, until recently kept under seal, have been 
used by Geringer in his life of the composer, to 
bridge the gap of this little known phase of his 
life. They reveal his mother’s simple manner 
of living and many of the family customs 
such as the Christmas goose, for which 
Brahms on one occasion, knowing the 
straitened circumstances of the family, 
thoughtfully sent his mother money, so that 
they might not be deprived of this happi- 
ness. The letters also mention his favorite 
bilberry fritters and the egg-nog that graced 
the festive occasions. In one instance it was 
his mother’s naive idea to inclose a word 
of admonition on a separate sheet of paper 
with the direction to burn it so that pos- 
terity would be spared the knowledge of the 
matter. She counselled Johannes to live a 
simple life, to value sincere friends, and to 
be thoughtful in his relations with them. 

To Ethelbert Nevin, home meant the care 
of a mother and the peace and comfort for 
which he longed. It is no wonder that during 
his periods of study in many distant cities, his 
letters indicate his downcast spirit and often 
his delay in writing till he was in a more cheer- 
ful mood. While 
these letters have 
their appealing 
side, those of Men- 
delssohn rose above 
their family sig-_ 
nificance and are 
judged among the 
finest in the art. 


Practical Minded 
Parents 


Because of the 
precariousness of a 
musical career it 
was not without 
good sense _ that 
many of these practical women were anxious to 
have their sons choose other professions. Handel 
and Schumann were destined for the law, while 
Delius and Franz were expected to enter the 
mercantile field. When in later years marked 
signs of musical ability were observed the parents 
changed their minds but not without some pre- 
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caution. Wagner’s mother had recourse 
to Laube, his teacher; and Schumann’s 
mother sought the advice of Frederick 
Wieck in the matter. The mother of 
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Schumann has often been condemned for her 
part in preventing her son from following his 
musical aspirations, but it must be remembered 
that she knew his melancholy nature and feared 
for his future. 

At times one might point to deeds, bordering 
on the heroic, which were cheerfully endured for 
the good of their sons. In 1814, when the Russian 
and Austrian troops were passing through Italy, 
Verdi’s mother fled to the church with her child 
in her arms. During the massacre below, she 
stealthily made her way to the belfry where she 
hid among the timbers, thus saving herself and 
the little Giuseppe from the drunken soldiery. 
Anna Busoni, who was forced to return to her 
father’s home during a period of stress, endured 
conditions so humiliating and unbearable, that 
the little Ferruccio begged his father to take 
his mother away. She, however, refused to leave, 
because it meant depriving her child of a good 
education. Johann Strauss was shielded by his 
mother in his secret practice of the violin. After 
the separation from her husband she willingly 
endured biting privations to procure the small 
sums needed to continue his lessons and 
schooling. And what is our musical indebtedness! 


And Grateful Sons 


Often in later 
life these good 
women depended 
on their sons for 
financial support. 
Handel is an out- 
standing example 
of such pecuniary 
solicitude. In his 
journeys on _ the 
continent he made 
it a point to visit 
his blind and aged 
mother to whom he 
continuously sent 
generous sums for her comfort. It was while 
anticipating a meeting with Bach that Handel 
received word of his mother’s illness. His de- 
cision to leave immediately for home robbed 
him of his only opportunity to meet the Great 
Cantor of Leipzig. Johann Strauss, Busoni and 
Sullivan were no less dutiful in their indi- 
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vidual ways. In the golden days, the success of 
the son was equally shared by his mother. Among 
the greatest delights of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
mother were his daily letters with their brief 
messages and more puzzling contents. She fol- 
lowed his travels by watching the post-marks 
and awaited his return, most frequently from 
nowhere, when they would have a joyous holiday 
together. 

Such delightful moments were not always typi- 
cal. Death often robbed the sons of the guiding 
hand, early in their career. Little is known of 
Beethoven’s mother; but she was the one per- 
son who understood him, while others never 
seemed to pierce his air of mystery. On her name 
day, the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, the poverty 
stricken household assumed a festive spirit. Death 
came to her when arrangements were being made 
with Mozart to give lessons to her son. Beethoven 
broke off the negotiations which were never re- 
sumed. 

For Brahms and Sullivan the loss of a mother 
brought some of the most trying moments of 
their lives. The “German Requiem,” one of the 
masterworks of Brahms, stands as a memorial 
of this disheartening blow. Sullivan was no less 
deeply affected. The death of his father set him 
on the orchestration of “In Memoriam”; but that 
of his mother was too distressing to call forth 
a similar expression. In desperation, and with the 
hope of submerging himself in another world, 
he started the fairy-like “Iolanthe,” three days 
after her death. The turning point of Moussorg- 
sky’s life came with the death of his mother. 
She controlled his habit of insobriety; but, with- 
out her watchful solicitude, he gave way to his 
old habits and his morbidity increased with the 
years. 

A Good Angel of Salzburg 


Mozart’s mother was destined to play an im- 
portant part in the life of her talented son. From 
her he obtained the vivacious nature that was 
to serve him well in the trying days of poverty 
and bleak despair. How often his letters contain 
touching references to her, such as the postscript 
of one from Italy, in 1770, in which he writes, 
“T kiss Mamma’s hand a thousand times.” It was 
she who accompanied Wolfgang on his third tour, 
when his father found it impossible to obtain the 
desired leave. Mozart was a source of anxiety to 
both his parents on this trip. His failure to obtain 
a much needed appointment, and his reckless- 
ness, worried his father. The mother, while in 
poor health, endured many privations because 
of lack of funds and suffered patiently the ad- 
monitions hurled at her by her none too patient 
husband in distant Salzburg. 

When Mozart and his mother finally arrived 
in Paris (1778), her heart was aching for Nan- 
nerl and her husband; but Mozart thoughtlessly 
left her to herself and the neglect made her suf- 
fering all the greater. While he enjoyed his time 
abroad and the good company of his friends, 
his mother languished in their cold bare attic 
rooms. The letters to her husband mention her 
illness and ask for some of the home remedies. 
Shortly after their arrival when she was forced 
to take to bed, Mozart realized the seriousness 
of the situation and, with characteristic energy, 
bent all his powers to comfort her. He searched 
about town for a German physician and called 
the priest. There was little improvement, and 
on the fifth of July she passed away, leaving 
her son a changed person from the long hours 
of watchful waiting. 
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Mendelssohn was also accompanied by his 
mother and other members of the family on some 
of his journeys. In this case, however, there were 
sufficient funds to make these trips in a carefree 
style. Felix’s mother deeply regretted her inabil- 
ity to accompany her son when, as a child of 
twelve, he was taken to visit Goethe at Weimar. 
Those at home eagerly awaited his letters, em- 
phatically insisting on every detail. Later these 
letters were sent to his aunt in Paris, who noted 
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Tobias Matthay, internationally known 
piano virtuoso and pedagog, closed his “Chats 
on Technical Subjects” with this invaluable 
counsel: 

“® word remains to be said on the phe- 
nomenon of so-called ‘natural execution.’ En- 
dowment of this sort is unfortunately not at 
all invariably found to be concomitant with a 
natural determination toward music, without 
which latter inheritance certainly none should 
apply at the portals of St. Cecilia’s edifice. 
Those gifted with this natural execution are 
able to give the requisite ‘concentration’ with- 
out much conscious effort; and, as every 
application of ‘will power’ means so much 
expenditure of vital energy, these favored ones 
manifestly here begin with a great advantage 
on their side. But those less fortunate in this 
particular respect must therefore try to make 
up for this deficiency in natural determina- 
tion by endeavoring to induce it artificially; 
by deliberately forcing their attention, by 
applying their will power to its utmost extent, 
until they at last succeed in thinking the 
fingers; this intimate connection between brain 
and fingers, becoming more and more easy 
the longer it is persevered in, at last resolves 
into a habit, becomes almost as unconscious 
as in the case of the inherited talent, the re- 
sults brought about by means of this arti- 
ficially-formed habit indeed often rivaling, 
and even surpassing, those obtained from the 
natural one; for those who so easily can 
succeed in doing something, nevertheless labor 
under the really enormous disadvantage of 
not being at the very outset compelled to 
train their powers of deliberate and persistent 
attention. For without the all powerful and 
all vanquishing habit of perseverance, cer- 
tainly nothing worth the doing can be accom- 
plished; without it even the most splendid 
endowments must run to waste.” 
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the simplicity and finished style. As if in proph- 
ecy, she remarked that if Felix was spared a long 
life, these letters in later years would be of the 
deepest and greatest interest to posterity: 

His mother was the directing force in a house- 
hold where happiness and gayety predominated. 
For the silver anniversary of his mother’s mar- 
riage, Mendelssohn, then in far off London, 


planned an operetta to be performed by the 
family. Preparations were secretly made and Felix 


posers (major and minor). Of these eleven ar 


arrived in Berlin to supervise the rehearsal. H 
sel who was soon to be Fanny’s husband, had | 
no ear for music, but his part in a trio was so 
arranged that he had to sing on only one tone. | 
Despite the promptings from all sides, including | 
Mendelssohn at the piano, he missed his part. 
This proved to be one of the most. laughable | 
moments of the evening, with Mendelssohn bois- | 
terously enjoying the fun: f 


A Humble Yet Happy Home 


In contrast to the more comfortable home of ' 
Mendelssohn, was that of Brahms. While luxuries | 
were non-existent it was none the less happy. 
Here were the treasured songbirds, flowering | 
plants, and the view from the window that peered | 
through a twining vine into the flower-laden gar 
den below. The simple traits and love of nature 
so characteristic of Brahms, reflect the surround 
ings of his early childhood. His friends were few 
and, as far as he was concerned, none too con-) 
genial. For his pleasure in his younger years he | 
turned to one who understood him, his mother. 

Schumann’s article calling the attention of the | 
musical world to Brahms resulted in a financial | 
arrangement with the publishers, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. Brahms triumphantly sent his mother | 
his first fee and shortly afterwards proudly pre-} 
sented her with his first published compositions. | 
When Schumann’s health broke, the debt was 
soon repaid. Brahms proposed to go to the aid | 
of Clara Schumann; and his mother not only | 
approved the plan but sympathetically enclosed | 
money for the journey. 

On looking over the lives of the composers the | 
truth of Schopenhauer’s theory can be conceded — 
in a limited way. There is one attitude towards | 
the matter, however, that can not be passed over | 
lightly. This is well expressed by John Powell’s | 
mother in answer to the family doctor. He, like 
the father, did not approve of the youngster’s 
learning the piano, and remarked, “You are not 
going to make a musician of the boy, are you?” 
“No, Doctor,” she replied, “God has done that 
already.’ 

The world is more than indebted to these sac- 
rificing women who gave to civilization some of | 
its greatest glories. They directed and shared 
in the musical life of their children and lived 
to see enough of their future to realize that they 
made the world all the better for the trust con- 
fided to them. If honor is due to the creators 
of these harmonies that have made the art of 
music so great a force in the progress of the 
world, it must be remembered that the fame of. 
the son is a spark inherited from the mother 
fired to white heat and poured generously into 
moods and molds that have lost little of their 
grandeur in a distant era. Grieg in his tribute 
to his mother summarized the entire subject both: 
pointedly and beautifully. He says, “Had I not 
inherited my mother’s irrepressible energy as well | ‘ 
as her musical capacity, I should never in any 
respect have succeeded in passing from Grea 
to deeds.”? 


German Masters 


In the very concise but comprehensive dic- 
tionary of the English savant, Dr. Ralph Dun- 
stan, there are listed forty-seven German bort 
musicians who could be regarded as master com: 


of the Jewish race. 


1. N. Y. Sun, October 22, 1938. 
2. Henry T. Finck, “Grieg and His Music.” 
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CLUDE no Paderewski among its states- 

men, as can erstwhile Poland, it can 
boast of presidents who were good performers 
of music and presidents who were good listeners, 
the latter being somewhat in the majority. In 
fact, all might be included in that category, ex- 
cept possibly Grant who claimed he knew only 
two tunes, “one is Yankee Doodle and the other 
isn’t.” Although a number of presidents liked to 
sing, they made no pretensions about it and we 
Will not include them among the performers. 
Others, however, a rather select group, did attain 
more than amateur standing as performers. They 
were Thomas Jefferson, Woodrow Wilson, War- 
ren G. Harding and Theodore Roosevelt. Let us 
first look into the merits of these four. We know 
their record as law. makers. What is their record 
as music makers? 

It is stated by one of his biographers that Jef- 
ferson was a skilled violinist; and it can be read- 
ily believed, since he owned, among others, a 
rare Maggini violin, studied in Paris, faithfully 
kept up his practice the better part of his life 
and found, “his violin a never ending source of 
delight.” There is no record of a public appear- 
ance as a violinist, but he played frequently for 
“sympathetic listeners” in his home, his elder 
daughter accompanying on the harpsichord, and 
for his own uplift, writing to a friend, “music is 
the favorite pastime of my soul.” 

Among those who used to drop in on Jefferson 
at his musical soirées were Francis Hopkinson 
and Dr. Ben Franklin. Hopkinson was something 
of a figure himself in colonial America and is 
reputed to be our first authentic American com- 
poser, to say nothing of his other honors. He 
was, in addition, an inventor of musical instru- 
ments, a performer, a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress, and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Franklin, also, was musical, as the 
saying goes. He accompanied Jefferson occasion- 
ally on the guitar, was accomplished on the 
“sticcado”, harp and violin and invented: an 
instrument made of glass bowls called the 
“armonica.” A carping contemporary claimed that 
this invention was the reason that Franklin never 
got to be president. But Mozart and Beethoven 
must have thought something of Poor Richard’s 
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device, since they wrote special com- 
positions for it. 


Jefferson's Domestic Musical Dream 


One of Jefferson’s most persistent 
ambitions was to organize a domes- 
tic band to play for him whenever 
he desired. Not finding sufficient tal- . 
ent to recruit one in this country, \* 
he sent to France for a gardener, : 
weaver, cabinet maker, and stone 
cutter, who could play respectively 
on the French horn, clarinet, hautboy and bas- 
soon. He did not quite achieve the complete band 
he had in mind, but he did have a small ensemble 
among his household retinue; and he sometimes 
adventured with them in chamber music playing. 
All told, Jefferson’s zeal for music was great and 
his accomplishments considerable, if we are to 
believe his biographers. 

That Woodrow Wilson won acclaim with his 
tenor voice is not so widely known. But fact is, 
he sang second tenor in the Princeton University 
Glee Club while a student and later helped to 
organize and sing in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Glee Club. While at Princeton, Wilson was 
also a member of the College Chapel Choir. He 
liked to go out with the boys on a moonlight sere- 
nade of the fair, and charmed many a maid on 
her balcony with the rendition of She Sleeps, My 
Lady Sleeps, and Speed Away. 

But Wilson made his biggest hit once a year at 
the Grand Princeton Concert and Ball, with 
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which the Glee Club wound up its 
annual tour. At this event he always 
obliged with several solos. Invari- 
ably a chorus of “ohs” and “ahs” 
greeted the scholarly student as he 
stepped down to the footlights to take 
a solo. For here was not only the 
prize orator but also the prize writer 
of the class. Such a diversity of tal- 
ents was unusual. He is perhaps best 
remembered as a singer by the thrill- 
ing way he achieved and held the 
high note at the end of the Star Spangled Banner. 
The device of_holding on to a final high note, 
falsetto, was much used by John McCormack, but 
Wilson beat him to it. 

Wilson never lost his interest in music, although 
he made few public appearances as a singer after 
entering public life. When he was president, dur- 
ing the World War, he said, “The man who dis- 
parages music as a luxury and nonessential is 
doing the nation an injury. Music, now more than 
ever before, is a national need.” 
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Harding the Musical Patriot 


Wilson’s successor, Harding, was probably the 
most enthusiastic sponsor of music this country 
has had, among our chiefs of state. One of his 
cherished dreams was to make the nation’s capi- 
tol a center of music and art, as a means of 
“developing interest in and taste for good music 
throughout the nation.” While he did not achieve 
this ambition, he was (Continued on Page 337) 
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Music in the Home 


Current Films With Worth While Music 


By 


one 


MONTH AGO, this Department pointed to 

the revivals of bygone hit tunes as a means 

of bringing back the past under circum- 
stances that make for progress rather than for 
nostalgia. The early spring releases are continu- 
ing this trend, adding colorful events and per- 
sonalities of the actual past, by way of variety. 
Old Broadway is given new life by Darryl F. 
Zanuck’s production of “Lillian Russell” (20th 
Century-Fox). Although this glamorous star of the 
’80’s and ’90’s belongs to the history of the Amer- 
ican theater, there are many today who still re- 
member her; and a vast amount of research and 
assembling has been done, in order that “those 
who were there” may recapture personal asso- 
ciation along with documented accuracy. 

Lillian Russell was given her professional start 
by the famous comedy team of Weber and Fields, 
and both these veteran actors have emerged from 
more than a decade’s retirement to impersonate 
themselves before the cameras. Eddie Foy, Jr. 
plays his famous father, while Ernest Truex, the 
distinguished actor who was discovered by Miss 
Russell herself, takes 
the part of her father. 
Alice Faye as Miss 
Russell, Don Ameche 
as her orchestra- 
leader husband, Ed- 
ward Solomon, who 
odged. and stenny. 
Fonda as her last 
husband, Alexander 
Moore, the Pittsburgh 
publisher, will star in 
the production. Oth- 
ers in the cast include 
Edward Arnold as 
Diamond Jim Brady, 
Leo Carillo as the im- 
presario Tony Pastor, 
Warren Williams as 
Jesse Lewisohn, and 
Nigel Bruce and Miles 
Mander as_ Gilbert 
and Sullivan. A remi- 
niscent bit in the film is the scene at Tony Pas- 
tor’s, when one Billy McLain went on in an act 
ahead of the beautiful Lillian. That took place 
fifty-seven years ago. Today, Billy McLain, near- 
ing eighty, will play himself in the reénactment 
of that same scene. 

Once again the tunes that our grandmothers 
sang may find themselves popular airs. The eight 
songs that Alice Faye has taken over from the 
actual Russell repertoire include the famous 
My Evening Star, Last Rose of Summer, After 
the Ball Is Over, Brighten The Corner Where 
You Are, and The Band Played On. Don Ameche 
sings two new numbers, written specially for the 
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Alice Faye in the réle of the beautiful Lillian; 
Edward Arnold as “Diamond Jim” Brady, in the 
forthcoming production, “Lillian Russell.” 


production in the musical 
style of 1880. They are 
Blue Love Bird, by Gus 
Kahn and Bronislaw Ka- © 
pur, and Adored One, by 
Al Newman and Mack 
Gordon. 

Friends and admirers of 
the celebrated actress 
have flooded the 20th 
Century-Fox lot with Rus- 
sell mementoes, in the 
hope that these bits of 
paper and tinsel and paste 
may serve their part in 
authenticating a recrea- 
tion of the glamorous 
past. Jewelry, old letters, faded gowns, rare auto- 
graphed programs, and distinctive photographs 
have been sent in, with explanations of their 
personal association with Miss Russell. Most val- 
uable of these are two rhinestone buckles, worn 
by her in her stage play, “The First Night’, that 
will be used by Miss 
Faye. 

No one is better 
qualified to assemble 
these memories of 
yesterday than Irving 
Cummings, who di- 
rects the picture. He 
was Miss Russell’s last 
leading man, in a play 
called “In Search of 
A Sinner”, and toured 
with her for twenty- 
seven weeks. 

“That was in 1909”, 
says Mr. Cummings, 
“and I was just twen- 
ty-one, when my 
agent, Cecil B. De- 
Mille’s mother, made 
an appointment for 
me to see the great 
Russell. 

“I was shaking all over as I went up to her 
hotel suite, even though I had already been on 
the stage for seven years. I stood in awe of her 
great beauty and her great dramatic ability, as 
did most of the world. Lillian Russell, though, was 
the most gracious woman I have ever known. 
Considerate and kindly toward everyone, she put 
me at my ease in a very few minutes. I ended that 
tour with the same admiration and respect for 


STARS IN “THE WESTERNER” 


Walter Brennan, Doris Davenport and Gary 
Cooper in Samuel Goldwyn’s new picture. 


her. She was, in my opin- 
ion, the most _ glorious 
woman in American the- 
atrical history.” 
More popular tunes of ' 
the ’80’s are used in “The | 
Westerner”, the new Sam- | 
uel Goldwyn production, | 
dramatizing that turbu- 
lent period in the history 
of the Southwest. Among 
the songs heard are Port-_ 
land Fancies, Varsovienne, 
My Beautiful Creole Belle, 
Tenting To-Night, While 
Strolling Through The. 
Park One Day, and Are’ 
You Going To The Ball? 
Gary Cooper is the star 

of “The Westerner”, with 
'a@ supporting cast includ-— 
ing Walter Brennan, Fred © 
Stone, Doris Davenport, 
Forrest Tucker, and Lil- 
lian Bond. The production — 
is directed by William Wy- 
ler, and released through 
United Artists, and one to be anticipated. 
Dimitri Tiomkin was selected to do the music 
score, and on the surface, at least, the assignment 
seems a strange one. Tiomkin is typically Ru 
sian, reared in the land of the Tsars and schooled 
in its traditions, while the film is an equally typ 
cal American epic of the days of hard riding and 
straight shooting. Actually, however, the assign- 
ment could hardly have been placed in better 
hands. No one in this country, perhaps, is more 
of an authority on Western American folksongs 
than Mr. Tiomkin—who had his first glimpse of 
the Statue of Liberty thirteen years ago and who 
has never ceased being thankful for the sigh 
Tiomkin’s interest in American folk music be 
long before he came here. After leaving Russi 
he went to Paris where he made friends with | 
George Gershwin and spent many profitable 
hours listening to American tunes. On coming ti 
the United States in 1927, he renewed his friend- 
ship with Gershwin and became one of the fore- 
most interpreters of his music. On all his Ameri- 
can-concert tours, Tiomkin used his spare time to” 
investigate the folk music in whatever part of the 
country he found himself. In the South, he un- 
earthed hundreds of enchanting melodies, from 
the songs of Foster to folk-airs so old that their 
authorship was lost. In the West, the process went 
on, and Tiomkin found himself under the spell of 
the songs of the ranch and the range, of cow- 
boys and cattlemen. Today, he owns a library of 
this music second to none in the land. For h 
current score, Tiomkin delved into his own co 
lection for themes that had been awaiting the 
proper occasion for use. In many cases they a 
actual folk melodies that have grown up in their 
own surroundings and are unfamiliar to the aver-_ 
age listener of other parts. But Tiomkin is con 
vinced that they are original and forceful enough 
to take their place with the best American folk 
music. : : a 
As theme for the Gary Cooper character, Tio 
kin uses an old cow- (Continued on Page 342) 
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OR MANY YEARS, Wagnerites have wished 
F for a recording of the Love Duet from “Tris- 

tan and Isolde’, sung by Kirsten Flagstad 
and Lauritz Melchior. The performances of these 
two famous Metropolitan Opera stars are known 
to all music lovers; for, even though they may 
not have been heard in the opera house, they have 
been heard on the air. Now, at last, that record 
has been issued in a Victor album: “Wagner— 
Three Famous Scenes.” These are, besides the 
Love Duet; a recording of the Liebestod from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and of the Immolation 
Scene from “Gotterdammerung.” The singers are 
supported by the San Francisco Opera Orchestra, 
under the direction of Edwin McArthur. 
It is reported that Mme. Flagstad feels that 
these recordings are her best. There is no secret 
that the artist did not like her former version of 
the Liebestod. Several efforts were made, both 
here and in Europe, to record the other selec- 
tions in the album, but none proved satisfactory 
ito the diva. The present album, however, meets 
with her wholehearted approval. 

There undoubtedly will be many who, with the 
present writer, will wish that the Love Duet had 
been recorded complete and the Liebestod dupli- 
cation put off to another time. Commencing with 
“O sink’ hernieder,” the Love Duet is recorded 
with the same cuts used in the opera house. 
Brangdne’s Warning, which comes in this part 
of the duet, is included, but is here sung by Flaeg- 
tad herself. Both the singers’ voices are pro- 
duced with exceptional veracity, but the balance 
between voices and orchestra is not as Wagner 
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intended it in his so very imperious injunctions. 
In the Liebestod, Flagstad’s voice is tonally 
magnificent, although she sings with less spon- 
aneity than in her previous recording. But in 
the Immolation Scene, the singer is at her best; 
he radiant beauty and transparency of her tone 
soars and falls with notable assurance. On the 
orchestral side things are less felicitous; for the 
onductor, although providing a competent back- 
eround, fails to convey the full dramatic import 
of the impassioned music. 

Another operatic performance, Puccini’s “La 
osca”, recently issued by Victor (sets M-639 and 
640) , presents the voices of three former featured 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Company— 
Beniamino Gigli (tenor), Maria Caniglia (so- 
prano), and Armando Borgioli (baritone). All 
hree do notable justice to the leading réles of 
this popular opera. This recording, one of the 
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Kirsten Flagstad, lower left, and Lauritz Melchior, beside her with 
tie open, shown with the San Francisco Opera Orchestra as they re- 
cord Three Famous Scenes from Wagner music dramas. On the 
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finest of Italian operas issued to date, was made 
in the Royal Opera House in Rome, Italy, under 
the direction of the distinguished conductor 
Oliviero de Fabritiis, who contributes much to 
the vital performance. 

Among the country’s most beautiful audito- 
riums is Severance Hall in Cleveland, which is 
also famous for its splendid acoustic properties. 
This hall is the home of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, which in recent years has been under the 
direction of the brilliant Artur Rodzinski. The 
first recordings made by this 
group are Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
“Scheherazade” (Columbia set 
M-398) and Weinberger’s “Un- 
der the Spreading Chestnut 
Tree’ (Columbia set X-161). 
These are notable for their 
clarity and realistic acoustic 
properties, and they should 
prove a joy to the orchestral 
devotee, for the richness and 
variety of the tonal coloring 
in both sets is splendidly pro- 
jected. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s or- 
chestral tales from the “Ara- 
bian Nights” are given a bril- 
liant interpretation. This is 
also true of the Czech com- 
poser’s fanciful work based on 
the old English folk song from 
which it derives its name. Out- 
side of the Fugue that com- 
pletes this latter work, how- 
ever, the music cannot be 
termed highly consequential; 
although those who admire 
the Fugue from “Schwanda” may find this work 
equally engaging from the viewpoint of orches- 
tration and contrapuntal finesse. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, who makes his début on 
records with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra (Columbia disc 11175), gives one of the most 
stirring readings of Beethoven’s Coriolanus Over- 
ture we have ever heard. Both as a performance 
and a recording, this must be rated as among the 
best Beethoven discs extant. 

Over two years ago we heard that Koussevitzky 
planned to record Debussy’s La Mer, but only re- 
cently did the recording materialize (Victor set 
M-643). In the interim over six efforts were re- 
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quired to obtain the final recording, which is one 
of the best things that this conductor and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra ever have accom- 
plished for the phonograph. All the magic of 
these exquisitely wrought tonal pictures of the 
sea is conveyed with radiant transparency. One 
marvels as one listens and remembers the words 
of Lawrence Gilman: “For Debussy, the sea is 
wholly a thing of dreams, a thing vaguely yet 
rhapsodically perceived ...a thing of shapes 
that are gaunt or lovely, wayward or capricious 

. a sea which has its shifting and lucent sur- 
faces, which even shimmers and traditionally 
mocks.” 

Toscanini’s performance of Beethoven’s “Fifth 
Symphony” (Victor album M-640) is marked by 
great intensity and sweep of drama. The open- 
ing is played at greater speed than ever before 
on records, and the finale is also quickened in 
pace. It is the conductor’s magnificent develop- 
ment of the drama through the tenebrous and 
suspensive scherzo into the radiance and splen- 
dor of the finale that distinguishes his perform- 
ance above all others. Unfortunately the record- 
ing, although full and lifelike in quality, is marred 
by a lack of resonance. It was made in the same 
studio from which the orchestra, the NBC Sym- 
phony, regularly broadcasts. 

Despite the fact that Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phonic-fantasia, “Francesca da Rimini”, has been 
called his finest piece of program music, it is 
seldom heard in the concert hall. In spirit it is 
closely related to the composer’s “Romeo and 
Juliet”, and its tender love music also ranks high 
among Tschaikowsky’s achievements. John Bar- 
birolli and the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra do full justice to the score, in a 
brilliant modern recording (Victor set 598). 

Ballet enthusiasts will find Walter Piston’s Suite 
from “The Incredible Flutist” (Victor set M-621) 
a gay, colorful, and humorous score. Much of the 
music is tuneful and catchy; but there is one 
section that is among the most raucous ever 
heard on records. The excellent performance 
is by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra under Arthur 
Fiedler. 

Howard Barlow and the Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony have recorded Vaughan Williams’ 
“Suite on English Folk Songs”, arranged for or- 
chestra by Gordon Jacob (Columbia set X-159). 
The songs used are March: Seventeen Come Sun- 
day, My Bonny Boy, and Folk Songs from Somer- 
set. Preserving the charm of the composer’s har- 
monizations, Jacob has capably transcribed them. 

Leon Goossens, the oboist, has recorded Han- 
del’s “Oboe Concerto, (Continued on Page 346) 
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HE OLD SAYING about an ill wind is 
brought to mind when we think of how the 
European War has promoted a wider inter- 
est in the American artist and his art. Today 
the American artist has a greater chance in his 
own country than ever before in its history. And 
nothing would seem to be doing more at the 
present time to disseminate what our native 
artists have to offer than radio. 

Aware of the increased public interest in the 
American scene, two of our leading industrial 
concerns, Westinghouse and Du Pont, altered 
their radio broadcasts recently to feature com- 
pletely American made entertainment for all 
members of the family. 

In the new Westinghouse sponsored “Musical 
Americana” (heard Thursdays NBC-Blue Net- 
work—8 PM, EST; 7 PM, CST; 9:30 PM, MST; 
and 8:30 PM, PST), American musie and musi- 
cians occupy the spotlight. An orchestra of one 
hundred and two men, with a “swing” choir of 
twenty-four mixed voices and an instrumental 
soloist, under the alert direction of Raymond 
Paige, provide the music. And, officiating as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, is the American critic-com- 
poser, Deems Taylor. 

“Musical Americana” is a broadcast designed 
to acquaint the American radio listener with the 
music which his country has produced and is 
producing. Serious and popular music are pre- 
sented side by side, effectively arranged in a pro- 
gram aimed to appeal to all tastes. Those behind 
this broadcast tell us that they want to familiar- 
ize listeners with the best of all types of American 
music, arouse a greater interest in the creations 
produced in this country, and encourage Ameri- 
can talent to even greater 
achievement. Mr. Taylor has 
said that most Americans are 
likely to draw a vertical line 
between classical and popular 
music, forgetful that really 
good music can reach the 
middle ground of enjoyment 
for everybody. 

In “Musical Americana”, 
Mr. Taylor tells us, all con- 
‘cerned with the program 
hope to change that sharp 
vertical line into a horizon- 
tal one. “In other words,” he 
says, “when the listener 
hears the sign-off of the 
program he will know he has 
had a fairly good time with- 
out ever stopping to think 
whether the music was high- 
brow or low-brow.” 


A Tribute to Native Talent 


But this is by no means 
all there is to this unique 
and eventful show. For not 
alone is it designed to 
familiarize listeners with the best of all types 
of American music, but it is also arranged to 
encourage American talent to greater achieve- 
ments. Each week “Musical Americana” features 
an outstanding instrumentalist, from a college 
or conservatory of music, as its guest soloist. 
The principal schools throughout the country are 
being invited to endorse their best graduate stu- 
dents as possible soloists. By this method of se- 
lecting native talent for feature performance, the 
program expects to present a representative cross 
section of the best material available in this 
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country’s music departments. The plan is as- 
suredly one of the finest of its kind that has been 
advanced by a sponsored nationwide broadcast; 
and it may well prove that a goodly number of 
future American soloists of distinction will have 
had their start in public in a broadcast of ‘“Musi- 
cal Americana.” 

The success of this show has been its ability 
to put over and advance the American and his 
art without giving an impression of great flag- 
waving or undue chauvinism. Thus, when it has 
been found necessary upon occasion to play other 
than American music to display adequately the 
talents of the young soloist of the evening, this 
has been done. Another regular feature is a short 
dramatic interlude entitled “Where Else But 
Here”, in which tribute is paid to some phase of 
American life, customs, or institutions. 

The new Du Pont show differs in its style of 
entertainment, but it too broadly and worthily 
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Raymond Paige, director of the Westinghouse Radio Orches- 
tra, on Musical Americana, new NBC Blue Network Program. 


features the American scene. Under the familiar 
title of “Cavalcade of America” it comes to us 
on Tuesday nights (NBC-Blue Network—9 PM, 
EST; 8 PM, CST; 7 PM, MST; 6 PM, PST) pre- 
senting little known stories of notable characters 
and high spot events in American history. All 
material in these stories is authentic, and each 


program is under the supervision of Dr. Frank 
Monoghan, Professor of History at Yale Univer- 
sity. As one educational counselor has said, “This 
broadcast opens a new chapter in the evolutio 
of commercial radio by showing how fine enter- 
tainment may be combined with the enlargement 
of knowledge and the enrichment of understand 
ing.” Assuredly this is a show that is both enter 
taining and dependably informative, and ther 
is no doubt that its appeal is for all member 
of the family. As a matter af fact, it may sav 

father and mother a bit of embarrassment when 
junior comes around at some later time ki 
for facts and dates about a famous America 

or some historical event. 


And Mozart Operas, Too! 


This month, we are told, Alfred Wallenstein, 
the progressive and enterprising musical director 
of WOR in New York City (Mutual Broadcastin: 
System), plans to begin a broadcast series of al 
the Mozart operas. These will probably be hear 
on Tuesday nights, and will be either hour 0 
hour and a half broadcasts. At the time of writin 
Mr. Wallenstein was unable to give us more spe 
cific information, as full arrangements had no 
been completed; but, owing to the importance 
of these proposed programs, we are calling at 
tention to them, enjoining our readers to ee 
carefully for the opening broadcast of the series 

It was the wide success of the series of pro- 
grams arranged and conducted by Mr. Wallen- 
stein this past winter on Tuesday nights, i 
which he presented Nadia Reisenberg, the Amer- 
ican pianist, in the entire group of Mozart’s pian 
concertos, that prompted this latest Mozart series. 
Mr. Wallenstein tells us that he intends to giv 
us as much of each opera as can be gotten int 
one broadcast period, and then to continue from 
that point the following week. The operas are to 
be presented in their entirety. i 

This is certainly one of the most admirable 
ventures of its kind ever presented on the air- 
ways. As a matter of fact it is an event that ha 
never been done before on radio. Readers familial 
with Mr. Wallenstein’s weekly presentations of 
Bach’s cantatas, now in their second year (Sun- 
days 7 to 7:30 PM, EST—Mutual) , will know what 
kind of a musical treat is in store for them; fol 
the conductor engages only the best singers and 
musicians. Mr. Wallenstein will present Moza 
operas, using the original instrumentation, 
worthy procedure that he has observed in his 
presentations to date of about eighty differ 
Bach cantatas. 

The response to Mr. Wallenstein’s unusui 
musical offerings on the air has been particul 
gratifying to him. He tells us that old and youn 
alike have written him letters of enthusiasm 
gratitude; and that his (Continued on Page 346) 
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Our Sones 

Hendrik Willem van Loon (pronounce to rhyme 
with “tone”) is avowedly of Dutch descent, but 
from his astonishing application and industry 
one might well believe that one of his ancestors 
was a beaver. Despite his huge creative output 
and his fanciful touch, his works all bear the ear- 
marks of long and careful research such as we 
would expect from a man who had spent many 
years of his life as a university professor. Edu- 
cator, author, musician and artist, books pour out 
of his pen in a steady and somewhat appalling 
stream. He has brought more charm and color 
and romance to history and geography and art 
than any man in his generation. His latest work, 
done in collaboration with Grace Castagnetta, is 
a collection of songs, including twenty-two of our 
best known songs, carefully edited, handsomely 
illustrated in color and accompanied by a very 
inspiring and informative essay from Dr. van 
Loon by way of introduction. This book is one of 
a series of charming books by Dr. van Loon and 
Miss Castagnetta. 

We have a feeling that his full page illustra- 
tions represent a marked advance in Dr. van 
Loon’s artistic sketches. Especially impressive are 
those highly imaginative illustrations accom- 
panying the songs Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground; Dixie; When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home; Home on the Range; and She’ll Be Comin’ 
Round the Mountain. This is a very choice book 
to own, because it gives the most needed songs, 
with easily playable accompaniments; and it is 
at the same time a handsome decoration for any 
music room. The whole feeling of the book is 
intensely American and Dr. van Loon has made 
a rich contribution to the land of his adoption. 
His story of The Battle Hymn, of the Repubiic is 
especially interesting. He writes: 

“Tt was December of the year 1861, and the 
Howes, as I just said, were in Washington. A visit 
to the encampment of General McClellan was 
part of their program. Everybody of any impor- 
tance then visited General McClellan’s head- 
quarters, for the General was going to destroy 
the forces of the rebels ere another three months 
should have passed by. Unfortunately, just when 
the Massachusetts guests were on the point of 
returning to the capital, the inconsiderate Con- 
federates staged a surprise attack on the Union 
forces. As a result, there was no parade that 
afternoon. Instead, the distinguished visitors 
were hastily bundled into their carriage and were 
asked to make themselves scarce, for no women 
were wanted around while the fighting was going 
on. And so the Howe party returned to Washing- 
ton along one side of the road while reénforce- 
ments from the north were pouring down the 
other side, lest the enemy break through and 
capture the national capital. 

“In order to encourage these eager youngsters, 
Mrs. Howe, whenever her carriage was obliged to 
stop, used to start a song. John Brown’s Body 
was the favorite of these tired and thirsty men, 
and then it happened that Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, a noted abolitionist and preacher, said 
to her, ‘This is a fine tune but the words don’t 
seem quite worthy of the occasion. You are a 
good poet. Why don’t you write words to it that 
will make it really mean something?’ 
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“Mrs. Howe said no, she could not do so, but 
Dr. Clarke insisted until finally Mrs. Howe told 
him that she would try. That night in her hotel 
room she wrote down the lines which had sug- 
gested themselves to her while her ears still 
resounded with the thump-thump-thump of the 
soldiers slushing through the mud and singing 
endlessly about John Brown’s soul that was 
marching on. 

“After her return to Boston, she gave the poem 
to James T. Fields, the editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly. He printed it in the February issue of 
the year 1862 and gave it a title of his own, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


THE BIRTH OF A GREAT SONG, “THE 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 
The bombardment of Fort McHenry, when Francis Scott 
Key wrote his immortal poem. This is one of the full page 
drawings by Hendrik van Loon illustrating ‘‘The Songs 
America Sings.” 
(Reproduced by permission of the Publishers Simon and Shuster. Copyright, 1939) 


“The rest is history. An army chaplain by the 
name of McCabe took it with him to the 122nd 
Ohio Volunteers, then in training, and he started 
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this noble hymn upon its triumphant career 
through the whole of the Northern army. 

“Julia Ward Howe died at Newport, Rhode 
Island, on October 17, 1910. She had well deserved 
of her country. The armies of the North, follow- 
ing ‘the terrible swift sword’ of their Lord of 
Hosts, finally put a definite end to the national 
disgrace of human bondage.” 

“The Songs America Sings” 

By Hendrik Willem van Loon and Grace Cas- 
tagnetta 

Publisher: Simon & Schuster 

Pages: 96 (12 x 9 inches—illustrated in color) 

Price: $2.00 


More Arrow Scores 


The interest aroused by the publication of 
“Miniature Arrow Scores” of the smaller works— 
trios, quartets, sextets and octets—edited by 
Albert E. Wier, which began with the compcsi- 
tions of Beethoven and Brahms, are now followed 
by similar volumes—one upon Mozart, one de- 
voted to Haydn and Schubert, and another on 
miscellaneous chamber works. In THE ErupeE for 
March, extended attention was given to this 
series and to the ingenious system of arrows 
which point instantly to the leading melody, thus 
greatly facilitating the art of score reading. 
Nearly everyone is acquainted with the size of the 
old “Small” or ‘Miniature’ scores. In the new 
series four pages of the old size are printed on 
one of the new, thus making it possible in the 
Haydn and Schubert volume, for instance, to 
present twenty-six of the best known quartets 
of Haydn and also his piano trio in G major. In 
the same volume we find eleven chamber music 
works of Schubert. Bought individually in sepa- 
rate volumes, without the new and helpful edit- 
ing, the total cost would be approximately $11.40. 
The new volume costs only $3.00 in paper binding, 
and $5.00 in cloth. 

Two other similar volumes are forthcoming. 
They are the “Chamber Suites and Concerti 
Grossi” of Bach, Handel, Corelli, Geminiani, Vi- 
valdi and Mozart; and ‘Miscellaneous Chamber 
Works” by Arensky, Debussy, Dvorak, Fauré, 
Grieg, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Smetana, Tschai- 
kowsky and Verdi, all published with the arrow 
system. 

It would seem that this new series, put out. at 
such a very low cost, will unquestionably add 
immensely to the interest (Continued on Page 349) 
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A Humorous Piece 


Could you suggest a humorous piece 
for a recital—something like Le Chat et 
la Souris, by Aaron Copland? 

—M. J. O., Ontario. 


How about Ibert’s Little White Donkey; 
Prokofieff’s Triumphal March from 
“Peter and the Wolf”; Creightton Allen’s 
American Cake Walk; Dechevow’s The 
Rails; Alec Templeton’s Bach Goes to 
Town or his Undertaker’s Toccata; or 
Julia Smith’s Waltz for Little Lulu? 


Staccato Scales: Hand Position 


One of the requirements in a forth- 
coming examination is scales played with 
hand staccato touch, also sixths played 
with the same touch. I should like to 
know your opinion as to the value of this 
form of staccato touch; hitherto I have 
taught only finger and forearm staccato. 

I feel that I have not found the best 
way of teaching relaxation in playing, 
but I am inclined to think that one of 
the most important factors in obtaining 
ease is the slant of the hands on the 
keyboard. Young pupils naturally play 
with the hand parallel to the keyboard, 
due North-South, so to speak, and must 
be taught scale position; they may then 
begin their scales with a nice correct 
slant, but the instant the thumb passes 
under, the right hand will swerve and 
point North or even Northeast, while the 
left hand in similar case will swing North- 
west. Should I try to induce scale posi- 
tion when they are playing finger exer- 
cises whether of two, three, four or five 
fingers? 

A. M. S., Washington. 


1. Single tone, hand staccato scales are 
valueless; scales should, however, be 
practiced with finger staccato in two 
ways, (a) very lightly, fast and slow, for 
extreme clarity and evenness, (b) loudly 
and slowly, with swiftly flashing fingers 
reénforced by rotating forearm. 

Hand staccato is invaluable in practic- 
ing many forms of double notes—thirds, 
sixths and octaves. (Yes, octaves are a 
form of double notes). I do not see much 
necessity for practicing scales in double 
sixths, but if you want to do so it is okay 
to work at them with hand staccato. 

2. That is an important and intelligent 
observation, but you have not expressed 
it clearly enough. Your directions will 
make Round Table readers think you are 
trying to teach pianistic navigation (not 
a bad expression, at that!). Would it not 
be better to say that, if a hand position 
requires the fingers to play the keys 
straight down from above. the finger 
stroke derives solely from the knuckle 
joint, and is therefore too forced and 
contracted to develop proper facility, ease 
and endurance? In other words, the 
necessity for constant help from a rotat- 
ing forearm calls for a hand position 
which sometimes turns outward, but more 
often inward—this latter position, as we 
know, gives the weaker fingers greater 
articulative freedom and force. The re- 
sultant oblique finger stroke is, as you 
say, easily seen in correct slow scale prac- 
tice, but it is just as important in all 
finger passages, whether the thumb 
passes under or not. To secure the 
requisite kind and amount of rotary exer- 
tion, the fingers must play slightly slant- 
wise, in the direction of the rotation. 

Whew! That sounds just as compli- 
cated, doesn’t it, as your “Norths and 
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Souths”; but my students quickly under- 
stand when I ask them to think of falling 
rain. Sometimes, in pictures, it is drawn 
like this; 

and sometimes thus: °° \ 


\ 


So it is with finger stroke. 
If, for instance, the right hand rota- 
tional direction is progressing downward 
(descending) on the keyboard, then the 


stroke is thus; 
Ex.! 
o 
aS) 
Sok 
«Cs 


—if upward (ascending) thus 


y 


» Ls 


—necessitating in (a) a Slightly turned 
out, and in (b) a slightly turned in hand 
—which, I think you will admit, is not 
hard to grasp! 


“Sissy” Again 


What “tack” can we take with those 
adolescent boys who think music is effem- 
inate, and who keep up their piano study 
only under protest? I. G., Indiana. 


I have already answered a similar ques- 
tion with a barrage of arguments; but if 
you need more ammunition tell your boys 
about that husky lad now studying with 
me, who plays tackle on one of the best 
high school football teams of his region, 
gets all “A’s” and “A Pluses” in his school 
work, and is aiming for a University 
scholarship in music next fall. Besides— 
he is talented, practices very hard, and 
wants to become a concert pianist. And 
may I add, he lives in your own state, and 
(says he!) can “lick” any of your boys 
who call him “sissy,” with one hand be- 
hind his back. (That last argument ought 
to convince ’em!) 
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and Music Educator 


Correspondents with this Depart- 
ment are reques’ed to limit Letters 
to One Hundred Fifty Words, 


Desperate 


This is a frantic S.O.S. for Doc Maier’s 
diagnosis of the case of a boy, ten years 
old, talented, alert, intelligent, capable 
of fine work, but whose reaction to every- 
thing is “Oh, I can’t-do that’’—whereupon 
he just “lies down”’ and makes no effort. 
What if anything, can I do about it? 

“Desperate,” California. 


Good Gosh! for a Californian you are 
certainly in an ‘unusual’ dither. I only 
hope you'll survive long enough to try 
some of my medicine! 

Your boy sounds to.me like many other 
bright children who find music much 
harder than school studies; and who, in 
consequence stall at every difficulty. 
Gifted children are alike in one respect 
—they are lazy; almost everything in life 
comes effortlessly to them; and so, when 
cornered by pianistic problems, they in- 
stinctively know the easiest way out. They 
just turn into stubborn brats and say, 
TACan't. 

But what is there to do about your 
boy? It is futile to lose temper (as I have 
found out) or to put on the screws. Try, 
rather, to work on his pride by giving 
him grades for every lesson, and practice 
item (err at first on the high side), con- 
stantly dangling enticing prizes before 
him, such as a ticket to a concert series or 
a theatrical attraction, a subscription to 
The Etuds, or some other alluring reward. 
If necessary, induce the parents to pay 
for the prize, or at least part of it. Per- 
suade him to play often for other stu- 
dents—the ones who come before and 
after his lesson—to learn duets and two 
piano pieces with you, and to perform 
frequently in recitals or contests. Give 
easy, attractive pieces, but pretend that 
they are very difficult! 

Remember, too, that he misses in music 
the ease and facility which he enjoys in 
school. Often his “I can’ts”’ may be 
brought on when, not being sure of a 
successful solution, he is unwilling to ex- 
pose himself to failure. Then he refuses 
even to make an attempt, and acts 
“dumb” to avoid humiliation. Sometimes 
I have found the remedy in deliberately 
cultivating carelessness, by giving lots of 
easier material to develop technical and 
reading facility. What if it is rather slip- 
shod for a while? Anything to get him 
over the fence painlessly, in order to build 
up confidence for the next hurdle. 

Never try to force progress; let your boy 
enjoy each pasture to the full. And remem- 
ber that the longer you chew your musical 
cud the better it tastes. Give him time. 
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Turned Up Fingers . 4 


My daughter is eleven years old, well 
advanced, has absolute pitch and learns 
rapidly. She will have selections memor- 
ized before they are learned. She is study- 
ing Bach, “Two Part Inventions” and 
when I insist on slow practice, hands © 
alone, and threaten punishment, she will 
curve her fingers properly; but in any 
work with speed or large reaches, she 
seems unable to maintain the correct 
position. Her fingers turn up (a little) 
at the first joint. She has almost finished 
Czerny’s ‘‘School of Velocity, Op. 299,” 
but with that weak looking position! It 
seems only right to give her hard music 
as everything is so easily learned and 
dashed off with such abandon. I only re- — 
quire two hours of practice, as she is also 
studying violoncello. She has noticed 
herself the good technic or rather strength 
in her left hand from violoncello prac- 
tice. Can you suggest any help for her? 

—H. F. M., Washington. 


“Wotta-ya-mean, help?” as our smart- 
alecky young boys would say! So far as I 
can see neither you nor your girl needs — 
any assistance at all. I beg of you, don’t — 
demand too much of her. At eleven years © 
of age, two hours daily practice, with or — 
without violoncello, should be the limit: | 
and, as for the “caved in” fingers, just 
forget them! She is doing all right, isn’t 
she? From what you say her progress and ~ 
ability are exceptional; and furthermore, — 
those “caved in” fingers may be natural — 
for her. I know several concert pianists — 
who play with flat fingers, and one whose 
digits positively bend backward! On the 
other hand, threatening punishment as a 
penalty for not practicing Bach “Inven- — 
tions” slowly, single handed, would be — 
enough to make even my fingers buckle — 
up completely. Take your girl off the “In- 
ventions,” give her some big, ponderous — 
chord pieces to develop power and endur- — 
ance, and some others with beautiful 
flowing melodies to make her love her — 
music. Then, with the steady technical 
advancement which you are conscienti- — 
ously watching, she ought to develop into 
an excellent pianist. 


Teaching Transposition 


1. What material can I use to teach a 
high school girl to transpose? I had no 
thorough work on transposition myself; 
I cannot play by ear and she cannot ei- 
ther, but she is an excellent reader, has 
lovely natural expression, a genuine mu- 
sical feeling and wants to become a very 
good accompanist. 

2. What pieces would you recommend 
for a thirteen year old boy, well grown, 
big hands, who has mastered Chopin’s 
Military Polonaise and Beethoven's “So- 
nata Opus 13,’”’ and who lives in a contest 
mad community. Both of these pieces 
have been played before critics several 
times and his octaves and big effects have 
been specially comrnended. Can you tell 
me six, perhaps, pieces that I might use 
to choose from for contest numbers for 
him. M. H. H., Missouri. 


1. See Buenta Carter’s ‘Transposition 
Patterns for the Piano,” or, Elizabeth ~ 
Newman’s “Adventures with Chords and — 
Tunes’—for early use in ear training, 
harmonization, transposition and sight 
playing. If these are too elementary for 
your girl, take a look at Anna Hamilton’s 
“Keyboard Harmony and Transposition.” 
That might fill the bill. i 

2. “Showy,” effective pieces with oc-— 
taves: Doumka, Tschaikowsky; Concert — 
Etude in C-Sharp, MacDowell; Caprice 
Espagnole, Moskowski; Hark, Hark the — 
Lark, Schubert-Liszt; Valses Nobles, — 
Schubert; Seguwedilla, Albeniz; Craco- 
vienne Fantastique, Op. 14, Paderewski 
Prelude in G Minor, Rachmaninoff; 
Polichinelle, Rachmaninoff; Marche Mili 
taire, Schubert-Tausig. 
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AS A USUAL THING, a musi- 
A. cian in preparation for pub- 
lic performance puts much 
tress on the accomplishment it- 
elf, and too little attention on 
he actual public appearance. 
viore than one time has a pianis- 
ic genius failed to enthuse her 
udience because by her slack 
valk and bent shoulders she all 
oo plainly showed the exhausting 
lours she had spent over the key- 
oard preparing her program. On 
he other hand, the playing of a 
nuch less talented artist de- 
ighted the audience, because she 
lad charmed them into warm at- 
ention with a gracious and stim- 
lating approach on the stage. 
‘he success of many a concert is 
ssured before a single note has 
een sounded or one word has 
een warbled! 

A correct walk is the most im- 
ortant element of good stage 
onduct. Nothing carries such a 
aark of dignity, elegance, and re- 
mement as does proper walking. 
This goes for off the stage also.) 
t shows self-control, character, 
nd fitting self-esteem. The es- 
entials of a correct walk are 
hese: 1. A straight forward step. 
me-should walk in a single line 
atting the heel fall on the line 
ith each step. 2. No hip move- 
1ent. There should be no move- 
1aent above the legs in walking. 3. 
erfect balance of the body. 

Before going on to the details of 
owing, let us give consideration to a few general 
omments on stage entries. To make a good en- 
france, the performer must know the layout of 
1e stage and study his mode of entering. There 
an be any of three entrances to a concert stage: 
enter, right, and left. 

The best advance to the point of performance 
-on a line that somewhat resembles the handle 
f a shepherd’s crook. 

One should always come upon the stage on the 
sheater line of entrance”; that is, keeping the 
yes on the horizon of the auditorium or hall. 
his gives the impression to the audience that he 
_ including everyone in his gaze. A soloist, fol- 
wed by accompanist, advances to the center 
ont before bowing. The vocalist usually chooses 
1e most informal place on the concert stage, the 
irve of the piano, for singing his program. The 
iolinist may do so too, but often he stands for- 
ard and away from the piano, a little to the left 
f the stage center. The piano player, whether 
yloist or accompanist, always approaches and 
aves the piano seat from the downstage side. 
Down stage is toward the audience; upstage is 
‘om the audience.) 

‘The bow is the only means of salutation of the 
rtist for his audience. The first bow, before per- 
rming, is his greeting and response to the wel- 
me of applause. The bow which follows the 
srformance is his acknowledgment of the 
udience’s hand clapping approval. 

There are four types of bows used on the con- 
rt stage: 

1. The head bow. This is the most formal of 
WS. 

2. The waist bow. More common in use than 
1e head bow. 

3. The hip bow. Used when sitting at the piano. 

4. The ankle bow. This is the regulation bow 
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How to Make 
Pupils’ Recitals 
Fascinating 


Stage Etiquette for Every Performing Musician 


for both man and woman, entering or leaving. 

A man’s concert bow is the conventional bow 
and is always in good taste for any performer, 
either man or woman. The toes and heels are 
together. Knees straight. The bow is made over 
both ankles. A half-moon is made from head to 
feet. No extra movement of the head; eyes are 
focused on the back of the auditorium. Arms are 
relaxed and at sides. A piano soloist, when mak- 
ing the initial bow before playing, may rest his 
hand on the top of the chair-back; and in 
acknowledging applause after performing, may 
place his left hand on the edge of the piano at 
the end of the keyboard. 


The Woman's Bow 


The man’s bow has been dictated by custom, 
and may not be changed. A woman’s bow, how- 
ever may be characterized by more originality 
and a certain amount of spontaneity. For any 
occasion, especially the informal one, a woman 
may use the man’s concert bow, in its every detail, 
save that her feet are not placed too closely 
together. A more elaborate bow is the woman’s 
concert bow, essentially formal, and always in 
good taste if the artist wears an ankle length 
dress to hide the maneuvering of her legs! The 
distance between the feet must be narrow. One 
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foot is placed slightly in advance 
of the other. Weight is on the back 
foot. Bow over the ankle of the 
advanced foot, bending the back 
knee. A half-moon is made from 
head to advanced foot. There is 
no extra movement of the head, 
eyes being focused on back of the 
auditorium. 

Actual bows for quartets, trios, 
or other groups, are the same as 
regulation concert bows for solo- 
ists. However, the proper order of 
entrance and exit is a feature 
that is often overlooked by the 
best of ensemble players or sing- 
ers. Of course a woman, whether 
a soloist or accompanist, always 
precedes a man on or off the 
stage. But this order does not 
apply to every group of “mixed 
performers.” The mixed vocal 
quartet with a woman accom- 
panist may make its entrance 
from the left; 1. contralto, 2. so- 
prano, 3. accompanist, 4. bass, 5. 
tenor; the exit left is made 1. so- 
prano, 2. contralto, 3. tenor, 4. 


STAGE STAGE accompanist, 5. bass. When the 
entrance is made from the right, 
the order is 1. soprano, 2. con- 
tralto, 3. accompanist, 4. tenor, 5. 
bass; the order for the exit right 
is 1. contralto, 2. soprano, 3. bass, 
4. accompanist, 5. tenor. The order 

AUDIENCE AUDIENCE of standing for a mixed vocal 

quartet with the piano to the left 

of the stage center is tenor, soprano, contralto, 

bass. The higher voices are nearest to the in- 

STAGE strument; when the piano is on the right the 
order is reversed. 

The members of an intrumental quartet are 

ee seated from the down stage side of the chairs. 

Usually the first and second violin players enter 

first followed by the viola and violoncello players. 

In an instrumental trio the women always 

AUDIENCE enter first, the one who sits farthest from the 


entrance entering first. When the seats are on 
the stage in a semicircle, enter from the right 
side of the seat. Two-piano performers always 
enter and bow at the same time. A soloist with 
orchestra bows first to the audience and then to 
the conductor before performing and before leav- 
ing the stage. 

Actual behavior on the stage does not con- 
stitute the whole of one’s stage personality. Cor- 
rect attire forms a large part of the picture. 


Correct Attire Important 

What to wear is a simple problem for the man, 
much simpler than for a woman. Yet we find 
the man, more often than the woman, entering 
the stage improperly dressed. For informal morn- 
ing or afternoon performances, the business suit 
is worn, neatly tailored, and dark in color, navy 
blue, black, or very dark gray; never brown or 
dark green. For the formal afternoon concert, 
a rare occasion, must be worn a black cutaway 
coat with black and gray striped pants. And the 
formal evening concert requires a full dress suit. 
At no time is it proper for a man to wear a 
tuxedo on the concert stage. 

One could write a volume on what a woman 
should wear for the stage, but the subject has 
been so thoroughly covered by other writers that 
it is necessary here only to set down a point or 
two, and to give more attention to colors worn 
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by the feminine performer. A woman’s dress 
should be simple. A straight lined dress with soft 
and flattering folds is the best taste. Elaborate 
gowns detract from the exhibition of the artist. 
Rules for dress length are usually carefully ob- 
served and follow the dictates of the current 
style. 

Color is an important but much neglected 
element of feminine dress. It is important to the 
recitalist, not merely because of its effect on her 
personal appearance, but also because of its ef- 
fect on the audience. It is a well known fact that 
people react differently to different colors. There- 
fore no wise performer will want to provoke her 
listeners into subconscious discomfort by wearing 
a warm color on a hot day, nor a depressing color 
on a rainy day, nor a daylight color under elec- 
tric light. So that whether or not she makes a 
study of colors, a woman should be able to recog- 
nize their properties, and choose her colors ac- 
cordingly. 

There are warm hues and cool. Red and orange 
and the shades derived from them are warm 
colors. Any hue having a predominance of red 
may be considered warm. The cool colors are the 
blues and their derivatives. Any hue having a 
predominance of blue may be considered cool. 

These warm and cool hues have in themselves 
special properties. And therein lies their interest 
for us. Cool hues appear to reduce size, and to be 
inconspicuous. The stout person should choose 
an inconspicuous hue. She also looks best in dull 
(not dark) shades of color, such as gray blue, blue 
green. Reds are the most conspicuous of all color. 
They appear to increase size, and are suitable, 
therefore, for a person of small and slender 
stature. 

Being warm and stimulating, reds are not 
exactly the thing to be worn on a mid July day 
when the thermometer is touching ninety in the 
shade. Summer is the time for cool colors: blue, 
blue green, green, yellow, and yellow green. Blue 
is cool. Yellow is gay and cheerful. Green is rest- 
ful, refreshing, and cool—an excellent color for 
the hot weather concert. 

Warm hues are the colors for winter. Orange, 
red, and yellow are the most appropriate for the 
colder months, although the richer and brighter 
‘shades of green and blue also may be worn. It 
is not so necessary in the winter as it is in the 
summer for a gown to be so fastidiously chosen 
as to color. 

There are a few colors that cannot be classified 
as either cool or warm, and therefore cannot be 
governed by rules applying to those hues. Purple 
should never be worn on the concert stage. It is 
too depressing and subduing. White is good in 
any season; however, it makes the figure look 
large, and so should be shunned by the stout per- 
former. Solid black is also depressing in its effect 
on the audience. If it must be worn, wear it in 
a material that has a sheen, satin or velvet. 

These classifications give the best hues for 
stagewear for every type of feminine coloring: 
Brunette 
- White—good, especially cream-white. 

Yellow—good. 

Red—good. Also pink and rose. 

Blue—green-blues are best. 

Green—a bright tone is good. 

Blonde 

Light yellow—good. Bright yellow darkens the 

skin. 

Rose shade of red. 

Blue—very good; enhances color of hair and 

eyes. 


Green—good. (Continued on Page 342) 
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A Week When a Nation 


Turns Musical 


Do you know the President of the United 
States and the Governors of fifty-two states and 
territories make up an Honorary Committee ad- 
vocating the celebration of Music Week? Music 
Week for this year happens in most parts of the 
country during the first week in May. All this 
has germinated from the initiative of Mr. C. M. 
Tremaine, the present Director of the Week, who 
for over twenty years has zealously promoted the 
celebration. Last year two hundred mayors and 
forty-five governors issued proclamations for the 
observance of Music Week. There were thousands 
of clippings, and hundreds of editorials com- 
menting upon it, sent in to headquarters. 

The first Music Week was held in Boise, Idaho, 
in 1919. The next year Mr. Tremaine, who had 
not heard of the western celebration, began his 
famous campaign in New York City. Since then 
it has spread throughout the world. The first 
Chairman was the late Otto H. Kahn who was 
succeeded by David Sarnoff, President of the 
Radio Corporation of America, whose assistance 
to the movement has been invaluable. Calvin 
Coolidge was the first Honorary Chairman of the 
centralized National movement. The movement 
has taken a particularly strong hold in Australia, 
where two whole weeks are devoted to it and a 
very elaborate program is observed. 

With State Chairmen and local Music Week 
leaders the movement has been finely synchro- 
nized. These, insofar as possible, promote musical 
observances in schools, churches, libraries, muse- 
ums, motion piture theaters, radio stations, music 
clubs, women’s clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, D. A. R. chapters, service clubs, recreation 
centers, civic and fraternal organizations; and, 
through music teacher groups, festivals, concerts, 
musical forums, pageants and other musical ac- 


MUSIC AGAIN IN SUNNY SPAIN 


In the magic charm of the Mooresque Alcazar of Seville, 
two Spanish children revive the art of their forefathers. 


has had the fullest cooperation of the press. Th® 
National Music Committee distributes gratis <¢ 
twelve page pamphlet “Spirit, Purpose and Or 
ganization of Music Week.” Music Week Seal | 
(50¢ a hundred) are obtainable, all profits goin; 
to meet the cost of the National Committee} 
work. These may be obtained through the Nai 
tional Music Week Committee, 30 Rockefelley 
Plaza, New York City. 
Great stress is laid upon musical performances 
as well as listening to the fine musical program! 
arranged by the broadcasting companies “ovel 
the air.” | 
The fundamental purposes of Music Week ari 
stressed in the following announcement issuec 
by the Committee: | 
1. Keep in mind the desirability of utilizing thd 
occasion to assist and strengthen all the 
community’s organizations and agencies 
which are advancing the art of music ané 

are promoting its enjoyment among thé 
people as a whole. 

2. So promote Music Week as to win the mora) 
support of everyone, for there can be né¢ 
criticism of aim, though there might be o 
method unless care is exercised. d 

3. Win the active support of those you can per- 
suade, without urging, to take an active in- 
terest. A less important person, whose heari 

is in the observance, is of far more valué 
than one whose interest is lukewarm, ever 

if the latter can be more competent. ] 


4. Obtain as widespread observance of Musid 
Week as possible—through active participa- 
tion, concert attendance, and listening in thé 
home to the better type of musical radic 
program. 


5. While we have placed fifth the observance 
of Music Week through outstanding musicai 
programs, it is of course the fundamenta 
basis upon which the participation rests. I 
is not, however, the sole purpose, and it is 
possible that it might be overdone where the 
ground has not been properly prepared, thus 
creating unfavorable reactions. However, we 
believe strongly in the value of the spectacu: 
lar in arousing public interest, if judgment 
is exercised. Events of this kind should be 
a means to an end, rather than merely an 
end in themselves. 


Odd Musical Facts 


Haydn’s “Creation” was first sung in America 
at Reading, Pennsylvania, where parts of it were 
given twelve years after the first production, in 
private, in Vienna, in 1798. A complete per- 
formance was given in Boston in 1819. | 

* * * * * 


The first perfected piano of Christofori aaa 
had a compass of four and a third octaves. The 
modern keyboard has a range of seven and one- 


S| 


third octaves. = 


Musical “Post Office” was found in an old Eng- 
lish dance known as a Cushion Dance. The 
dancer pranced around with a cushion until he 
found someone of the opposite sex who appeal 
to him; upon which he flung down his cushion 
before her and received a kiss in return. 

* * * a * 


The Marseillaise was originally called The War 
Song of the Army of the Rhine, when it was 
written in 1792. It literally became popular over 
night and has remained so ever since. : 
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A Conference Secured Expressly for 
Tue Erope by L. WIELICH 


EYVIND LAHOLM, American born, American 
educated, and one of the few of our native 
dramatic tenors with a full Wagnerian reper- 
toire, had this season his début with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. This six foot mid- 
westerner first attracted notice when, about the 
time of America’s entry into the World War, he 
sang at Sunday services aboard the U.S. S. Ari- 
zona. Originally Edwin Johnson, he fancied him- 
self a baritone, even as the great Jean de Reszké 
of an earlier generation had sung baritone roles 
before elevation to the tenor ranks. 

The lead in a musical comedy, “Leave It to the 
Sailors”, given in 1918 at Chicago, by Marines 
of the Great Lakes, fell to young Johnson; and, 
the war over, he a year later began five years 
of vocal studies with William S. Brady of New 
York, with dramatics under Mme. Dillon. Having 
been born of Swedish parents, at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, he became Eyvind Laholm on making 
his first début as Canio in “I Pagliacci” at the 
Municipal Opera of Essen, Germany. His success 
led to engagements at Stuttgart, London, Stock- 
holm, Vienna and Munich, the “Barcelona Fes- 
tival,’ and finally, after guest appearances as 
Tannhauser in Berlin, to his present contract as 
a leading Wagnerian tenor at the Berlin Opera. 
His interpretations of Siegfried, Tristan and Par- 
sifal have won enthusiastic approval of the crit- 
ics; and, when Mussolini and the Duke of Wind- 
sor visited Berlin he was called to sing privately 
for them. His repertoire embraces eighty roles, 
several of which he has sung in French, German 

and Italian.—EpiTor’s NOTE. 


with pride in my nationality, singing stu- 

dents often ask me how to study, how to 
‘set on’ in opera, what the requirements are, and 
many more questions relative to the careers they 
hope to carve out for themselves. Where, they ask, 
did I study? What means did I use to forge ahead? 
What opportunities are open to them? 

“Tn attempting the answers, let us start from 
first principles. There are more good singing 
voices in the United States than in any other 
country in the world, and there is a reason. No 
country in Europe has such a rich racial heritage 
as has fallen to us Americans. Here we find a 
fusion of English, French, Scandinavian, Slavic 
and Teutonic peoples, all bringing from the Old 
World to the New their varied cultures, traits 
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EYVIND LAHOLM as “Siegfried” 


and dispositions, and all rejoicing in a greater 
freedom than they had before. The impulse to 
sing is a natural concomitant of this freedom, 
and the act of singing has given backbone to 
the typical singing voice of America. 

“Besides a voice, the student who is ambitious 
to sing more than passably well must possess 
what may be called a singing brain, the type of 
mind that thinks in words welded to music and 
in tones that demand words to complete their 
potency. In addition, he must bring to his task 
the gift of persistent application and all the de- 
termination that one person can possibly muster. 
It is distressing to meet young people who fool- 
ishly imagine that two lessons a week, with prac- 
tice periods in between, for a period of four or 
five years, will give all the preparation they need. 
I am inclined to agree with one of my colleagues 
who said, apropos of good and bad teachers, 
‘There are more good teachers than good pupils!’ 
On this point I am convinced that good teachers 
in America outnumber their confréres in Europe. 


EYVIND LAHOLM as 
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We find incompetent teachers, even fakirs, flour- 
ishing everywhere; but the United States has 
no monopoly of them. The intelligent pupil can 
learn the rudiments of 
Singing as thoroughly 
here as anywhere. What 
Europe does offer him in 
larger measure is. the 
chance to put his training 
into practice. 


The Sure Foundation 


“Before taking up the 
latter question in detail, 
let us speak of the ground 
work. Assume that the stu- 
dent recognizes the ne- 
cessity of correct breath- 
ing, fluent production of 
tone, an even scale, a 
smooth legato, and so on; 
and that he is working 
hard over diction. So far, 
so good; but it is not 
enough to produce a musi- 
cal tone and to sing dis- 


tinctly in several lan- 
guages. The American 
student must know 


French, German and Ital- 
ian so intimately that he 
can think in their idioms 
and appreciate their undercurrents. If he does 
not, he will always be more or less at sea. He 
also needs a deep understanding of different 
styles of composition, a familiarity, for example, 
with the idiosyncrasies of Brahms as distinct from 
the harmonic mannerisms of Schubert, and why 
the old Italian composers wrote as they did. 

“In studying acting, stage deportment, posture 
and gesture, the student must learn to reason 
these things out for himself and to make them 
the visible embodiment of his thought. Of course 
there are certain broad rules to be generally ob- 
served; but after obedience to them has become 
second nature, the question of stage business 
should be the outgrowth of the singing actor’s 
own ideas, springing from the meaning of the 
words that are sung and from the significance 
of the situation. The opera singer cannot learn 
all this in the studio, but needs to apply before 
an audience what the studio has taught. Actual 
experience is a necessary part of the training 
that contributes to the making of an efficient 
artist. Then, even after years of experience, the 
singer still needs to bring to every performance 
as much care and freshness as if he had never 
sung the role before. He should never sing or 
act as if he anticipated the answering phrase 
or gesture of his associates on the stage, but 
always as if he were in ignorance of what they 
will sing or do. Otherwise, his performance is 
likely to grow stale, unconvincing and wanting 
in vitality. 

“At the same time, remember that the audi- 
ence’s perspective is not that of the people on 
the stage, and that actual realism may have the 
effect of absurdity. What appears as realism 
across the footlights may not be realism at all, 
and vice versa. The trick is to achieve the effect 
by whatever means may legitimately be employed. 
Every artistic performance is a compromise, a 
give and take, a little sacrifice here for the sake 
of a more important gain there. A few years ago 
I sang the title rdle in a revival of “Rienzi” at 
Munich. Infinite pains had been taken to au- 
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thenticate the settings and costumes, to establish 
historical accuracy in every detail. The attempt 
was laudatory; the result unfortunate. With its 
attention distracted by the strange picture, the 
audience could not pay proper attention to the 
music; whilst the principals, ill at ease in cos- 
tumes which made them feel self-conscious could 
not do their best. The singer does not sing to him- 
self, nor to the person opposite to him in the 
drama, but to those who are in the body of the 
theater. If he fails to maintain an affinity with 
them, he is lost. 


Pure Art Always 


“T am often asked, ‘Is it permissible to sacrifice 
clarity of diction to beauty of tone, or, conversely, 
beauty of tone to clear enunciation?’ I answer 
‘No. And I will add, ‘It is not necessary to do 
either.’ The delicate adjustment of tone to words, 
or of words to tone, always can be made, if the 
singer knows how. Here is where the principle of 
fine compromise comes into play. Intelligently 
applied, the principle invariably leads to an artis- 
tic and clearly understandable effect. Do not for- 
get that all vocal music, even works which may 
be criticized as unsingable, demand good singing. 
No music presents alarming difficulties-to the 
singer who knows his job, provided the range of 
the voice is not exceeded or that something im- 
possible in the length of phrases or the volume of 
tone is not demanded. 

“Take, for example, the Wagnerian operas, in 
which I have specialized. History books tell us how 
antagonistic some critics were when Wagner’s 
genius rose like a sun on the musical world, and 
how his scores frightened the hidebound vocalists 
who wailed, ‘We cannot sing such music.’ Even in 
our time we sometimes hear these intensely vocal 
works shouted by men and women who mis- 
takenly suppose there is no other way of getting 
across, or who try to hide their technical de- 
ficiencies under a cloak of bombast. But Wagner 
himself insisted on vocal merits. The casts he 
chose and coached were made up of stars who 
sang magnificently, as Madame Kirsten Flagstad 
sings today. Such was the original ‘Bayreuth tra- 
dition’, which, with the passage of years, has un- 
happily been twisted into predominant emphasis 
on dramatic values at the expense of pure singing. 
The change came about gradually, due, perhaps, 
to the Teutonic demand for impressive portrayals 
of character. Good singing, however, can be per- 
fectly balanced with dramatic impersonations, as 
Madame Flagstad demonstrates. I count it a great 
privilege to have appeared with her in ‘Die Wal- 
kure.’ She is one of those supreme artists who 
proves that dramatic interpretation does not con- 
sist of dashing aimlessly, if pompously, about the 
stage, but grows always naturally from the mean- 
ing of words that are sung. | 

“Again I am asked, ‘Which language is the 
easiest to sing?’ Once more the answer is based 
on the matter of technic; for ‘All languages are 
equally easy when the know how of singing has 
been mastered.’ 

“In speaking of these qualifications, the stu- 
dent’s boundless determination, in addition to the 
possession of voice and intelligence is taken for 
granted. If persistence is not a determining part 
of his character, he would better not try for suc- 
cess. Voice, talent, intelligence and personality are 
not, in themselves, enough to carry him through, if 
the determination, which includes consistent and 
steady application, be lacking. Let us imagine the 
case of a girl who apparently has the ability to 
sing Carmen some day. (Continued on Page 338) 
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The Good Ship Melody 


Makes a Musical Cruise 


A Piano Hecital with 
Especial Charm 


By Rona MN. Burt 


* * * 


Stage Setting: The stage is made to represent the up- 
per deck of an ocean liner. 

Materials: Beaver board, poster paper, ropes, flags, 
crepe paper, and a small amount of lumber. 
Directions for Staging: Cover the walls of the stage 
with sky blue crepe paper (upon which are pinned 
paper sea gulls), to form the background for the 
ship. At the back of the stage, and extending prac- 
tically the full length of the stage, place a rec- 
tangular shaped figure of beaver board to represent 
the upper portion of the ship. Paint this a bright 
orange with black shadings. Three portholes should 
be equally spaced across the length of-this board- 
ing. At the top of this figure attach two smoke 
stacks and a ventilator pipe, which have been cut 
from beaver board and properly proportioned to 
size of other figure. For a stage twenty-five feet 
long and twelve feet wide, the large piece of beaver 
board should be five feet high. On each side of the 
stage, a few feet from the front, hang two ropes, 
a few inches apart. On these ropes hang triangular 
shaped flags made from various colored percale 
and starched stiffly. At the extreme front of the 
stage place a railing about three feet high and 
painted black, Leave an opening at center. Life 
savers cut from poster paper with GOOD SHIP 
MELODY printed on them may be tacked at the 
center of each railing. The piano is placed in the 
ordinary position. 

Characters: A young stewardess who describes the 
itinerary of the ship and announces each number, 
and music students, 

Costumes: All participants in the program wear sailor 
costume (sailor trousers, white blouse, white caps 
and light blue ties). 

Program: May be made of light blue poster paper 
with selections written in white ink. A small ship 
may be drawn in the upper right corner. 

Talent: Substitutions may be freely made, such as 
Glee Clubs for Harmonica Bands. 

Time: Approximately one hour, 


Stage Setting 


PROGRAM 

sop ac ERR EPO ee Ganné 
Third Grade Kiddie Band 

Stewardess (At each appearance, enters from 
right and stands at front of stage. Exits at end 
of each announcement): ‘Let us see the world. 
The young sailor leaves with a song in his heart. 
Jack Tar’s fleet is about ready to sail as he cheer- 
fully whistles while he works. The ship passes 
through New York harbor, out into the sea. Jack 


La Czarine 


is excited and yearns for adventure. Jack stands) 
as he hears familiar strains, and his favorite 
statue fades out of sight.” 
Outward Bounds, Paci ee 
Played by Piano Pupil 
Stewardess: “‘While crossing the Atlantic, the sun 
set is the most gorgeous sight. 


‘The sailors’ life is bold and free, 

A frowning gale is on our lee, 

But soon across the ocean clear : 
Our gallant ship shall bravely steer.’ ” 


Sunset on the Oceciw tata eee C. W. Ker 
Piano Pupil } 
Stewardess: “On Scotland’s shore Jack thinks of} 
the Scottish highlands with their lads and the® 
lassies. He idolizes the officers of the ship as they! 
chaperon him to see the Scottish dancers. 
LOCH AEORUONG.. waa mee ter eee Scottish Air 
Boy’s Quartet ft 
(If desired, boys may be dressed in midshipmen’s 
uniform.) f 
Stewardess: “In Holland, brilliant tulips fairly 
dance in the sunlight. The windmills on the’ 
Zuyder Zee gracefully turn as the breezes blow’ 
against their sails. Jack and his buddies enjoy a 
wooden shoe dance by the peasants.” 
DuteneDancerm ne ee ee John Thompeam 
Piano Pupil 
Stewardess: “As the ship enters a port of France, | 
the stirring memories of Joan of Arc, Lafayette, 
and Napoleon are recalled. The national song, 
The Marseillaise, stirs the hearts of Frenchmen.” | 
EQiT est ances. are ee ee John Thompson 
Piano Pupil | 
Stewardess: “Jack was almost seasick while cross- | 
ing the Mediterranean. Gibraltar, the most fa- | 
mous rock in the world, stirs his soul. Jack’s 
glimpse of Spain’s misty shore brings to his mind 
the Toreador and the bull fights.” 
LGN PQLOMOS sae eee Sebastian Yradier | 
Piano Pupil 
Stewardess: “The ship drops anchor at London. 
Jack is off to see Westminster Abbey, and to 
hear its chimes. He also visits the Houses of 
Parliament and Buckingham Palace.” 
Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life........ Victor Herbert 
Glee Club 
Stewardess: “Jack and his buddies of the cruise 
are very busy with duties as the ship glides 
peacefully on. The Sea Fairies float among the 
brilliant coral and white waves. Jeweled fish 
swim to and fro.” 
Sed GOrdensuar ee yee James Francis Cooke 
Piano Pupil 


Stewardess: “Shore leave and in Naples. The 


' famous Mt. Vesuvius attracts Jack’s attention. 


From there he goes to Pompeii, where phantoms — 
in Roman chariots still race. In the mountainous © 
country he hears the legend of the Tarantella. 
If one is bitten by the Tarantula, he may indulge 
in this dance long and hard enough to rid him- j 
self of the deadly poison.” ; 
Taranteulain oe tee eee Ella Ketterer 

Piano Pupil i 
Stewardess: “At Christmas time the ship an-_ 
chors, and Jack visits Bethlehem. As he listens 
to the beautiful Christmas hymns, he recalls” 
memories of home.” 

Silents (NIQIUE: wis oe es oh ee see Franz Gruber 
Fifth Grade Harmonica Band 
Stewardess: “In Russia, the constant disturbance 
of the government interests the sailors. The Song. 
of the Volga Boatman stirs the hearts of Rus- 

sians.” 
Cossacks 


Sofingun da hie are ie te eRe Christine Rebe. 
Piano Pupil 
“Africa, (Continued on Page 346) 


THE ETUDE 


Stewardess: 


‘N THE FOLLOWING OUTLINE no hard and 
fast rules are given. The method, as submitted, 
' should be adapted to the particular conditions 
hand. 
With the large resources of a well sized modern 
lurch, a good organ and piano, and plentiful 
nds, the work will be easier. On the other hand, 
od results may be secured where the equipment 
quite modest—even without an organ. 
There are, however, several prime necessities. 
1ere must be one or more musicians, sufficient 
aterial in the Church School from which to se- 
ire singers, and finally, the active codperation 
‘the clergyman and members. 


Selecting Material 


Each candidate must be tried separately; and 
lality must be the first consideration, for this” 
to be a Select Choir. The psychological effect 
ll be good from the start, when all know that 
e choir is to be based on merit. From the direc- 
r’s standpoint, it is essential that the ability of 
ch singer be known, not only at the beginning, 
it also as the choir develops. The individual 
st will eliminate any who are unwilling to be 
ood sports” and to take a full share in the work. 
The earliest grammar school age is best; in 
at most formative period, before Boy or Girl 
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A LARGE JUNIOR CHOIR 


This is the combined Junior and Senior Choirs of the Zion Lutheran Church 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana. There are over sixty voices in the Junior Choir. 


. How to Urganize 
a Junior Choir 


Scout age. You will be the first choir director to 
handle this material, hence you can mold it to 
your own pattern. 

In general, these young singers should be not 
under seven years of age. Boys should be not 
over ten, else their voices will be changing and 
they must stop singing when they really are just 
getting into training. Of course allowance must 
be made for exceptional talent; for it is recalled 
that an angelic little lad of not quite five was 
among the best singers in Henry B. Roney’s boys’ 
choir of Grace Episcopal Church, Chicago, na- 
tionally famous in the “Gay Nineties”; and that 
Blatchford Kavanagh, of this choir and perhaps 
the most brilliant boy soprano in all American 
choir history, was still thrilling the sensitively 
musical when he was well past his thirteenth 
birthday. 

Make it clear, in your announcement of the 
Voice Trial, as to the age desired. This will elimi- 
nate possibility of disappointment among the 
older children, who, anyway, will soon not care 
to mix with those they consider ‘‘babies.” 


Music and Study 


The Voice Test 


There has been given proper notice of time, 
place and age desired; and the group has gath- 
ered. 

First. Let all sing together, by using some 
familiar hymn such as Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers, or any other if it is more familiar. 

Second. Play a downward scale of C major, 
one octave to middle C. Let all sing this on Ah, 
with light voice (no shouting). Try this several 
times; then try the scale on D-flat, and so on 
up to G, or higher, so long as there is no strain. 
(Always stop at any sign of strain or fatigue.) 

Third. Now try the same exercise with the con- 
sonant “N”; and it will be found that most voices 
can go much higher than with “Ah.” Some broken 
chords are good with “N”; C—G—E—C, and so 
on, rising by half steps. 

Fourth. Try some sustained tones, on whole 
notes, beginning with G above middle C, on Ah. 
Hold a moderately full tone for four beats; con- 
tinue, rising by half steps. Also work downward 
from soprano C. Invent little exercises. Do not 
sing with the candidates now, nor later; you may 
illustrate the kind of tone, but never sing with 
the choir. It must do the singing; and you can- 
not judge of the tone quality if you sing. 

After these preliminaries, have all the candi- 
dates retire to a side room, or else go yourself 
to a small room with a piano. Make it as easy as 
possible for the young candidates, by having no 
audience. Have a secretary, with pencil and 
paper, to note names and addresses of candi- 
dates. It will be well to have a third person to 
keep order in the waiting group. 


The Individual Test 


Try each voice, using the same formula of 
hymn and vocal exercises as outlined. Remember 
the applicant is nervous; so be as helpful as you 
can. If the applicant sings with a fair tone and 
keeps on the pitch, accept him as satisfactory. 
The secretary will note the name, address and 
age; and you may suggest a temporary grade, 
as A or B to be written by the name. 

If desired, a typed form, as here presented, 
may be given to be taken home. 


ARSC ere aan ak a ea has passed the First 
Test for membership in the Junior Choir, 
conditional upon regular and prompt attend- 
ance at rehearsals and services, and upon 
good deportment and improvement in singing. 

Rehearsals will be held on........ (date) -...4... 
ibe GHOUT)) ence for one-half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 


TO PARENTS 

The codperation of parents is necessary to 
making our Junior Choir a success; and we 
solicit your hearty support. 

Careful training will be given the mem- 
bers, in Voice Production, Breath Control, 
Enunciation, and in the singing of Hymns, 
Anthems and Solos. 

Will you please see that your child is 
prompt and regular in attendance? 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) 
Organist and Choirmaster 


The Rehearsal 


Prepare yourself first. Know all the music you 
will use; have all materials ready; with hymns 
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selected, as well as all other music. Have a card 
typed with the Order of Rehearsal (given here- 
with) on the piano; also a list of hymns and 
other work. 

Have two books for record of attendance, one 
for boys, one for girls; after all is well organized, 
appoint a boy and girl monitor to mark the rec- 
ords in these books. Names may be written at 
the left, thus: : 
(Month) 
Name 
INGOLESSHicas citer tice HN ed sea rane ccc sii aed fie nb 

Books ruled in squares may be had at the “Five 
and Ten”, or single ruled books may have vertical 
lines drawn across the pages. Mark /, for present; 
a, for absent; 1, for late; b, for poor deportment. 
Call the names yourself at first, to help in get- 
ting acquainted. Later the monitors can mark, 
without calling names aloud and save time. 


Order of the Rehearsal 


1. Attention. All seated quietly—boys in one 
section—girls in another (seats to be assigned, 
and each member, who will sit where directed; 
with no changes except by the choirmaster). A 
space, or aisle, between the two sections may be 
needed. 

2. Drill in Posture. All sit erect, backs straight, 
chins up and chests forward. (Illustrate this.) 
Rising and sitting must be done in unison, as 
one person. (a) On a slow motion of the direc- 
tor’s hand, have all rise with the motion. (b) 
Reverse the motion for sitting. 

3. Breathing. While standing in correct posi- 
tion, have all to inhale on your up arm motion; 
then to exhale on down motion. (Spend not over 
five minutes on these drills.) 

4. Vocal Exercise. Take five to ten minutes for 
the scales, already outlined. 

5. Hymns. Review the hymn used at the voice 
trial. Have several others ready. It is well to read 
over the words for enunciation. See that the con- 
sonants are sounded; the d’s, t’s and others that 
conditions may suggest. Beware of “s”; and allow 
no “sissing.” 

6. The Processional and Recessional. When sev- 
eral good marching hymns have been well learned 
(memorized is best), begin drill on this part of 
the service: (a) The hymn is played; and all 
will rise slowly on your motion, with the last 
phrase. (b) Sing the first verse, standing still. 
(c) Start marching on the second verse; continue 
and return to seats on the last verse. Remain 
standing until the Amen is sung. (d) Choir sits 
on director’s slow motion. 

Have the two smallest boys (or girls) to lead 
the procession, followed by the next in size of 
that group, all by pairs. Keep a space of at least 
three feet between pairs. 

There is a difference of opinion whether to 
march in step. The usual custom in this country 
is to walk at a moderate pace, not in step. 


Now the Anthem 


After a considerable number of hymns, the 
Gloria Patri, Doxology, and any other responses 
used in the service, have been learned, other 
music may be studied in the same manner. Words 
and music should be carefully learned. All marks 
of expression, which are a guide to interpreta- 
tion, should be learned, with their definitions, 
and carefully observed. 

Close of Rehearsal. With all seated, hymn books 
and all music collected, dismiss the girls first, 
then the boys, with all going out in an orderly 
manner. (Continued on Page 340) 
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Scale Families 
By Gladys Wh ‘Sen 


The most successful plan that the writer ever 
has found for keeping second and third grade 
piano pupils interested in practicing scales is 
here outlined. 

We begin by writing out the scale to be studied. 
If the pupil has a music manuscript book, we 
write the scale in notes; but, if not, we simply jot 
it down in letter form on a blank page of his 
technic book (see the C scale given below). All 
the written work for “Scale Families” may be 
done in either notes or letters. Both are used in 
the examples to illustrate this point. After the 
scale is writen we add the fingering, placing the 
figures for the right hand above the notes (or 
letters) , and those for the left hand below: 


Ex.1 

Right hand fingering. 
ASM, A eee 
COeD EOFs GT ASB 
Se 8 ae ele 
Left hand fingering. 


HOa 


Next we erect four-toned chords on the first, 
fourth, and fifth notes of the scale. Before ex- 
tending these chords into arpeggios we play them 
with each hand alone to find out which chords 
should be played using the third finger, and 
which using the fourth. Once these fingers are 
correctly placed the others fall naturally on the 
right keys. A practical rule for fingering such 
chords (and the arpeggios made from them) is 
as follows: If on the piano there is only one 
white key between the two bottom notes of the 
chord to be played by the left hand, use the 
fourth finger. However, if there are two white 
keys between (there are sometimes three in 
chords built on black keys), then use the third 
finger. This same rule applies to the two top 
notes of the right hand chords. 

Left hand chords with one white key between 
the two bottom notes: 


Ex. 2 


qd 
$ 


ed 


Right hand chords with two white keys be- 
tween the two top notes: 

Ex.3 

5 

3 


cs _>___ 
<< eo 
oe 


When this has been completed we then trans- 
form the chords into arpeggios by extending 
them two or more octaves; at the same time 
marking the fingerings above and below the same 
as we did for the scale. To save space, only the 
arpeggio made from the chord on the first degree 
of the C scale is shown: 


Ex.4 


4 2 3 1 2 


meow 
neon 


9 


6 
3 Ss 


Ss 4 2 4 4 2 1 


After the three arpeggios are finished we then 
make a dominant seventh of the chord on the 
fifth degree by lowering the top note one whole 
step: 

Ex.5 
a 

The arpeggio form of this chord is more pop- 

ular with the pupils than any of the others; 


‘the fingers. It develops keyboard sureness tc 


_vanced teacher. 


probably because it employs every Auper of the 
hands to play it, thus saving them the botk 
of thinking which finger should be used ne? 
Teachers will also find that it is an excelle 
exercise for extending the hands, and equalizi 


Dominant seventh arpeggio in the key of) 
major: 


Ex.6 


oY 

For the best results we found that only o 
scale, including all its forms (thirds, sixtl 
tenths, and contrary motion), and-the arpeggi: 
(root, sixth, and six-fourth positions) form 
from the four chords of that scale, should — 
studied at a time. By devoting their entire atte 
tion to a single ‘Scale Family,” the students h 
less trouble in remembering the fingerings, a 
they mastered it more quickly. 

Very few of the younger piano pupils stu 
harmony, but through writing and practicing t 
scales in this manner they not only develop ke’ 
board technic, but they also gain an idea of t 
importance of scales in music structure. So 
of the writer’s pupils became so interested in t 
work that they asked to have their new piec 
in the same key as the scale they were studyin 
When this was done they surprised their teach 
by reading and learning these compositions f 
more rapidly than they usually had done. 


The Youthful Teacher 
Oy Vency Leeds 


There always has been considerable prejudi 
against the youthful teacher, and in recent yea 
it has been growing to major proportions. 
accepted idea seems to be that none but the ve 
best should be allowed to teach. 

It is true, of course, that a young girl with o 
five or six years of music to her credit is not 
well qualified to teach as one who has complet 
music college. However, the youngster who 
still supported by her parents has one great a 

vantage. She can afford to teach for little 
nothing in order to gain experience. 

This opens up an entirely new field of pup 
—those who could not otherwise afford any mus 
cal instruction whatever. Parents with limit 
means naturally hesitate to hire a dollar, 
more, a lesson teacher for their children, unle 
they show exceptional ability. However, the 
same parents grasp eagerly at a chance to gi 
their children lessons for only twenty-five or 
cents. 

Established music teachers cannot compla 
that the young teachers are intruding in th 
field, when they take only the poorer stude1 
who could not otherwise afford any lessons. T 
final result is satisfaction for everyone, and 
development of possible later pupils for the a 


Musical Facets 


The waltz was originally called in Italy Dan 


Tedesca, the German dance. 
* * * * 


The German professor who wrote the nation 
hymn, Deutschland uber Alles, was dismissed f 


3 


his interest in politics. 7 
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., ye  e 


3 ™\PRING AND SUMMER WEATHER brings 
bid with it a new freedom, and all America, 


young and old, turns out of doors to enjoy 
itself. A great part of the fresh joyousness of this 


season is music; and, throughout the land, on 


-afternoons and evenings, in dells and parks, in 


_ public squares, our bands and orchestras are pro- 


viding us with music. These are the professional, 
the community, and the school instrumental 
groups—some fully equipped, fully backed and 


organized, some holding together only through 
the desire to perform. 


standing 


Yes, the desire to perform is strong, and in 
every community there exists material from 
which great musical enterprises may spring. 
Community life is making a strong come back 
in our nation, and 
the urbanization of 
an earlier period is 
in reverse. Out- 
in this 
new community life 
is and will be the 
roéle of the summer 
band, and to its de- 
velopment we must 
give close atten- 
tion. _ 

The instrumental 
program in the 
educational system 
of our nation has 
become an impor- 
tant factor, and 
those of us who 
are interested have 
been absorbed with 
its problems. But 
the instrumental 
phase has _ out- 
grown school hours; 
it extends beyond 
School closing into 
free months, and 
beyond graduation 
into maturity. Every summer thousands of our 
school musicians pour out into everyday life. A 
small percentage goes on into college and univer- 
Sity instrumental organizations, and another 
small percentage begins to progress in profession- 
al music. But what of the others? Are their time 
and talents to be wasted? The answer lies in the 
hands of each community, for the answer is the 
Municipal Band, or Orchestra. 

Rapidly recognizing the values in community 
musical enterprise, with the incident benefit to 
recreation and relaxation for citizens, many alert 
municipalities have provided, through local finan- 
cial appropriations, excellent facilities for the 
erowth and maintenance of a community instru- 
mental group which furnishes entertainment for 
all. The picture in such a community is a fine one 
—perhaps a nice park is found with a beautiful 
shell constructed for summer concerts. The mu- 
nicipal band is no longer the old “silver cornet 
band”; it has a varied instrumentation, aug- 
mented by the school musicians who have been 
released for the summer. 

The past decade alone has shown a profound 
improvement in the municipal band. Better 
standards have been set in colleges and high 
schools, and the community group had to keep 
pace. But with these better standards have come 
increased interest and support, coincident with 
the recognition of the need for an outlet for the 
musical energies of school musicians who have 
been graduated and remained in the community. 
Here, then, is a combination of a recreational 
entertainment need and a medium for useful 
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The Communitys Summer 
Instrumental Program 


The Summer School Band—The Municipal Band 


Fort Dodge, Iowa, Municipal Band. Karl L. King, Director 


activity for enthusiastic instrumental performers. 

With the type of summer band arising from 
the combination of students and citizens of the 
community, an adequate instrumentation has 
resulted in the performance of more important 
and worth while music. The audiences of today, 
even in small communities, have better “listen- 
ing” standards, having been educated through 
screen and radio, and through contact with first 
rate itinerant musical organizations. 

A typical example of how well school and com- 
muntiy enterprise in this respect can be worked 
out is that of the Summer Music Series im Mason 
City, Iowa, under the leadership of Mr. Carleton 
Stewart. The Municipal Band includes many of 
his most skilled school musicians as well as the 
older unattached instrumentalists. The project is 
sponsored by the community, and it is enjoyed 
by the community. Boys and girls who have com- 
pleted their school work no longer need store 
their instruments away in attics, simply because 
they are not making music their vocation. The 
Municipal Band is invaluable in absorbing them. 


Civic Music to The Fore 


The civic music program in America is in- 
creasingly becoming a part of the democratic 
scheme of things. It would hardly be necessary 
to point out that music provides a common meet- 


BAND and ORCHESTRA — 


Edited by William O. Revelli 


=p: Rovelli 


Eminent American Band Leader 


ing ground, a type of 
magic that can go far- 
ther in bringing men to- 
gether than mere words 
or laws. 

It is greatly to the 
benefit of the school di- 
rector to take active in- 
terest in the municipal 
instrumental activities. 
It could very well serve 
to keep his own regular 
program in order. Where- 
as a few years ago the 
instrumental director 
maintained his groups only during the regular 
school term, the modern program enables him to 
keep things moving during summer months, 
especially advantageous to the director of in- 
strumental music, for the school musician would 
be less apt to neglect practice on his instrument 
entirely. 

The director can inaugurate a summer concert 
series—a development which can become very 
easily a source of pride and enjoyment to the 
community. Since there is no school, problems of 
rehearsal schedules are less difficult; and, in ad- 
dition, the student has more time to practice and 
to improve his playing. During this time the di- 
rector can lay plans for replacing students gradu- 
ated in the spring, and it is an opportune time 
also for him to initiate the beginners’ classes. 
Through private instruction, much can be ac- 
complished for the more advanced players, and 
small classes for wood wind, brass, string and 
percussion can be easily scheduled. 

Among others, of those who have worked out 
a summer school program, is Mr. David Hughes of 
Elkhart, Indiana, whose plans cover both elemen- 
tary and advanced groups; and it is through the 
functioning of these classes that he has found it 
possible to develop the excellent groups which the 
Elkhart city schools have today. Through the 
operation of the summer music program the band 
and orchestra are much better prepared to begin 
the next school year in the fall. The young wind 
player’s embouchure, under such conditions, has 
had a consistent development, beneficial both to 
him and to the instrumental group to which he 
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goes at the beginning of the fall season. 

In discussing the cause of the summer program, 
we cannot of course forget that it is a vacation 
period, and even the most interested young mu- 
sician must have ample time for the many other 
activities which the vacation provides. Swimming, 
tennis, baseball, boating, hiking, fishing—all 
these are sports just as vital to the welfare of the 
student as is his music. Therefore, it would be 
advisable to recommend that in pursuance of the 
music program the director should schedule re- 
hearsal periods in the mornings, giving the partic- 
ipants freedom in the afternoons. At appropriate 
intervals private lessons might be given on those 
free afternoons, in accordance with the needs of 
the student. 

Also, in line with the vacation allowances, the 
summer music program might be suspended en- 
tirely for a period of two weeks after the close 
of school, and for a like period before the re- 
opening. When the summer program has begun, 
however, experience has shown that short con- 
centrated periods of practice daily, Monday 
through Friday, are far more beneficial than 
longer periods at more infrequent intervals. At 
the same time week ends are kept clear for family 
trips that are becoming more and more a part of 
our national life. 


The Financial Support 


Perhaps the first question which may be raised 
in connection with planning the summer music 
program is that of finances—an important one 
in any case. There are, however, several ways of 
obtaining this needed support. In some com- 
munities the Instrumental Director has been 
placed under a yearly contract, and the summer 
work thus becomes a part of his regular schedule, 
and its success will depend upon his initiative. 

In many localities the city government, 
through taxation, provides for the concerts, rec- 
ognizing fully their share in the general welfare. 
In other communities the students themselves 
bring support through paying a specified fee for 
their summer instrumental music classes. It is 
patent, nevertheless, that the most acceptable 
plan of finances is through a small tax main- 
tained by the city. The burden is not great 

‘through being spread thin, and the benefits ac- 
crued are far beyond the nominal cost. 

The school music program, if possible, should be 
maintained through funds provided by the school 
administration. Naturally this would not include 
private lessons; but it would take care of rehears- 
als and class instructions, and at the same time 
enable weekly concerts to be presented with no 
admission cost to the community. 

Going further in the line of governmental in- 
terest, in many instances the state has allocated 
funds for such purposes. Shells have been erected 
in. strategic places, and facilities provided for 
proper presentation of these programs. Standing 
out strongly in this field, although professional, 
is the maintenance of the famous Goldman Band 
on the Mall in Central Park, New York, and the 
splendid Municipal Band directed by Herbert L. 
Clarke at Long Beach, California. These are prime 
examples of the fulfillment of a need no less 
strong in other communities of our nation, al- 
though municipal bands need not be strictly pro- 
fessional. 

Unfortunately, in too many instances we find 
concerts being presented in surroundings totally 
unsuited to musical performances. Very frequent- 
ly, shells have been erected hurriedly, without 
sufficient regard for problems of acoustics, size, 
site, equipment room, (Continued on Page 345) 
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Problems of Sight Reading 
By Nancy ah SDupke 


“T can read the treble—but the bass is so 
hard!” sighs the would-be-pianist to the teacher. 
Or, “I get along with flats, but sharps bother 
me!” is another complaint. 

Sooner or later, every teacher has a pupil who 
finds reading difficult. The pupil may have had 
the wrong start; he may be lazy; or he may 
depend upon his ear. 

There is actually no substitute for learning the 
lines and spaces of both staves plus the added 
lines and spaces. Different methods are preferred 
by different teachers, while much depends upon 
the pupil. Beginners must have small doses to 
build a thorough foundation. For this reason, the 
lines and spaces in the treble may be carefully 
learned (E-G-B-D-F and F-A-C-E) while the 
left hand plays bass merely by position and 
fingering. Leger lines are avoided at first for the 
young or slow student. When the pupil inquires 
“What do those lines above mean?” it is time 
to drill upon them. 

Also analyze the student who watches hands, 
instead of music. Is the eyesight a handicap, or 
is better manual control needed? Some children 
appear to have sprawling fingers, but quickly 
respond to finger training. The instant confidence 
comes on the keyboard, the pupil should be en- 
couraged to “watch the notes” instead of mem- 
orizing and playing by ear. Suggest that notes 
change and they’ll be fooled, if they don’t watch! 
Boys especially, respond to this. 

Stress reading notes like words in a book. Let 
every beginner name aloud each note played, 
before counting or singing the words. Note read- 
ing requires mental concentration and should be 
pursued first, as rhythm often comes instinc- 
tively. Brevity, with persistency, is the secret of 
teaching reading. 

Ask the student to print every note in a com- 
position, then erase them. The value lies in 
“counting out” any note not instantly recognized. 
Ask the student how to “know” a note when 
there is no one to ask. Then write treble and bass 
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lines and spaces in a note book to be consulted 
when needed. 

A blackboard is helpful in drilling notes be- 
cause a large staff is quickly read. Try a skipping 
game, pointing alternately to different lines and 
spaces. 

In the bass, teach the leger lines and drill on 


chords by having the pupil read “up” the sta 
Another short cut is to play the first recogni‘ 
able note of a chord or octave, then count a) 
or below to complete it. 

Encourage students to read new music. Hym1 
and songs are helpful if chords are troublesom 
Suggest that a chord is like a word, once cor 
quered, it becomes a permanent acquaintance. | 

If flats seem, easier than sharps, drill the pur 
in scales of sharps. It is likely that the signaturé 
are not sufficiently familiar. These must be meni 
orized. Scales and arpeggios, indeed, are the bas 
of good runs. Therefore reading a run, at sigh 
depends on knowledge and practice of scale 
Even practicing the chromatic scale makes | 
second nature to read waltzes like Godard’s Fift) 
Op. 88 or Chopin’s E-flat major, Op. 18. 

Cadenzas are an exception to easy readin: 
But even when printed in small notes, the pa 
tern is frequently repeated in different octave 
as in Paderewski’s Minuet in G. : 

Marks of expression and the 8va have the 
part in good sight reading, but need attention 
like marks of punctuation. Double sharps nee 
frequent drill after the pupil becomes an averag 
good reader. Give pieces in which they occ 
such as Chopin nocturnes or Henselt’s If I We 
a Bird. 

Almost any student learns “to find his wa 
around” in a given key, with sufficient practice 
for this reason follow up each key with severz 
compositions in the same key. Good sight read 
ing is due very largely to persistent effort. 


Increasing the Hand Span 
By Bart Everett 


Some years ago the writer, who is here usin 
an assumed name, spent the better part of 
year in devising and listing exercises for ex 
panding the hand, until he found one that accom 
plished the purpose without injury to the playin 
equipment. One of the most frequent ways i 
which human hands are injured in piano playin 
is by injudicious stretching exercise. We hav 
kriown of many cases in which hands have bee: 
ruined for life, as was that of Robert Schumann 
The Austrian virtuoso and Brahms disciple, Jose 
Weiss, once published a series of very fine teck 
nical exercises designed as a preparation fo 
Brahms piano works, which make notable de 
mands upon the hand through expanded chords 
In trying out these exercises over a period 0 
three -months, the writer’s hands were § 
strained that he was obliged to give up playit 
for six months. j 

Great care must be taken in expanding th 
child’s hands. No child should be permitted t 
play octaves, unless they can be played com: 
fortably without undue stretching. There is 
however, a tendency in modern works to maki 
amazing demands upon the hand. In one recen 
volume, there were to be found scores of tentl 
stretches which were to be played placque and no 
as arpeggios. Unquestionably the time is comin 
when pianists will be continually called upo 
to play tenths. Of course many with very smal 
hands will never be able to do this but will, lik 
Rubinstein, be obliged to conceal their manua 
deficiency by deft lightninglike arpeggios. 


Isaac Manuel Francisco Albeniz (1860-190 
called by some the father of the mod 
“National” school of Spain, was an infant pr 
igy. He gave a piano recital at the age of fo 
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Baby Violin Student 


IS GENERALLY AGREED that the 
study of the violin should be delayed 
till the age of six or eight years; and 
t it should be preceded by instruc- 

on the piano, and perhaps, some 
ruction in singing. 
ut it is common to find very young 
dren with the urge to play the 
in, and who, for various reasons are 
ble to secure the proper instruction 
piano or voice. It may be that they 
e heard Dad, or Uncle tickle the 
in and wish to do likewise. These 
Idren deserve some encouragement. 
n accepting the child student, several 
blems face the instructor. Perhaps 
child cannot recognize a scale, and 

l have to be taught to sing one with- 
the compass of the voice; or to pick 
out on the studio piano. The child 
ust” learn to recognize the notes of 
scale. 
any teachers overlook the limita- 
s of the juvenile mind. Children are 
sily confused, and equally easily dis- 
raged. Starting on the key of C, or 
G, is apt to puzzle them, for the 
aple reason that the fingers do not 
1 in rotation on the strings. They 
ve a natural love of “order”; they 
e to have things in rotation. 
They grasp the idea of “1, 2, 3, 1” 
iter than that of “3, 1, 2, 3,” because 
is orderly. 
Starting them in the key of C, or of 
too often confuses their young 
nds. Nor is it to the credit of teachers 
ut they are too often conservative and will not 
part from a “set form” of instruction, for one 
table to the child mind. 


The Way is Opened 

‘t has been the writer’s good fortune to asso- 
te with a very successful teacher of the young; 
d his procedure is here set forth. He first pre- 
res several sketches of a flight of stairs, each 
p named after the letters of the scale; com- 
neing with that of A, the upper octave only. 
‘Well Johnny, do you know the Alphabet?” 
‘Yes,” comes the reply. 

‘Then the first ‘seven letters of the Alphabet’ 
> all the notes there are—at present. (Here the 
st sketch is shown.) See here, Laddie: We 
irt at the landing ‘A’, and go up all the steps. 
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Position is everything—especially at the first lesson. 


The last step is ‘G’, and the top landing is ‘A’. 
When we get to the top, we must go down again. 
There are other fiights of stairs, some higher, 
some lower; but all have the same letter name. 
(Here show another sketch of three flights.) We 
will learn how to climb ‘one flight’ before trying 
to get up all of them.” 

Instruction in bowing, and note finding, fol- 
lows; using the upper octave only. When this 
scale is rendered to the satisfaction of the in- 
structor, he may inquire, “Do you know a little 
tune?”. If one is named, it is written out, to 
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be the first piece in “Jonathan’s Music Book.” 

By this time the hand will have become 
strengthened, and the key of D may be taught; 
illustrated by another sketch of a stairway. When 
the child has secured a mastery of this scale, the 
concords are taught, and he is shown how to go 
upstairs “Two, and three steps at a time; and 
come down in the same manner.” It is surprising 
how this simple illustration appeals to them. 

The scales of B-natural, and of B-flat are next 
taught, introducing the ‘fourth finger” to work. 
The child is greatly interested when informed 
that these scales are “half-brothers”, fingered 
alike, yet each different. The upper octave, only, 
is taught. Another interest is finding it possible 
to make the note “E” in two places in the scale 
of B. How a child loves to discover such things? 

Simple tunes are given to stimulate further 
interest; and one may be a duet, or 
have an accompaniment on the piano. 
Again, a child loves to be able to play 
the “teacher’s part.” Impress a group 
of them with the thought that is what 
they are doing, and note the delight on 
their faces. 


Pupil Discovers a “Trick” 

The scale of C follows, upper octave 
only, and the student is allowed to dis- 
cover a “‘trick”’—the advancing of the 
fourth finger to make the “inferior ex- 
tension.” The teacher will impress this 
as a “smart thing” to be able to do. 
Simple tunes may now be given in this 
key. 

The scales of E, and of E-flat, come 
next. The child is informed that they 
are the “cousins” of the scales of B, 
and of B-flat; fingered alike, but com- 
mencing on another string. What a dis- 
covery, “That scales have twin-broth- 
ers, and cousins!” 

The scale of F is next in order, and 
termed the “twin-brother” of the scale 
of C. Another discovery is made: “That 
the octave note can be made with both 
the ‘inferior extension’ (the fourth fin- 
ger on the A string), and with the first 
finger on the E string.” It is these little 
discoveries that promote desire to find 
other possibilities. 

By this time the hand will be suf- 
ficiently strong to reach the G string, 
and the octave on it may be taught 
(ower octave only). Then the lower 
octave of “A” is taught in turn, and 
after this is mastered, the child is 
taught how to “go up two flights of 
stairs, and come down again.” Another 
wonderful feat has been accomplished. 

The scale of A-fiat is then attempted, and 
becomes the “second cousin” of the scales of 
E-flat and B-flat. After being instructed how to 
make the two flights of stairs in this scale, that 
of the lower octave of B-flat is taught. The 
student is shown how to play two octaves in it; 
being given simple tunes in each key as it is 
mastered. 

The lower octave of the scales of G and of C 
are then taught, and once again two flights of 
stairs are gone up and down. Melodies more 
extended in compass may be given, and the child 
should be encouraged to “find fault with him- 
self.” Teach him to “teach himself.” 

By this time the child will have put in a year 
of study, and the (Continued on Page 342) 
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How to March at a Wedding 


Q. The other day I attended a wedding 
at which the Bridal Chorus from ‘“‘Lohen- 
grin” was played for the march. This was 
played so as to mark a step on each beat. 
Is this right, or should the tempo be kept 
up to M.M J/=76 and mark a step on 
the first of each measure in two-four 
time. The way it was played the tempo 
was cut to about M.M. J = 35 and seemed 
extremely slow, somewhat turning the 
piece into a dirge.—R. W. C. 


A. It is done both ways, but I have 
heard it most often with a step to each 


beat at a tempo of about M.M, | = 46. 


How to Learn to Play at Sight 


Q. It has been several years since I took 
piano lessons and reading music was al- 
ways my weakest point. I want to be able 
to accompany myself when singing. I have 
tried reading at sight various songs 
printed in Tur Hrupr, but I am very slow 
and do not seem to be progressing. 

Sometimes I try playing the right and 
left hands separately and then combining 
them. This seems better than playing with 
both hands the very first time. Could 
you suggest a way by which I could teach 
myself to play by sight?—C. B. 


A. The proper way to learn to read 
music is to begin with something that 
is easy enough so that you can play it 
at the correct rate of speed the first or 
second time. Begin with the simplest 
hymn tunes in the easiest keys. If these 
are still too hard, then play just the right 
hand part (soprano and alto), following 
at once with the left hand part and al- 
ways playing at the correct rate of speed. 
When you can do this fluently, try both 
hands together on the next one, reading 
each hymn tune through only once or 
twice and then going on to another. It 
may take you a year to learn to read 
hymn tunes readily—perhaps even longer. 
But when you can do this you are well on 
the road and from that point on it is 
just a matter of reading harder and 
harder music. 

Reading music at the piano is a diffi- 
cult and complex job, and it is no won- 
der that it takes many hours of practice 
to master it. If you were studying har- 
mony your progress would probably be 
considerably more rapid, but if you are 
merely playing the piano it will un- 
doubtedly take you a number of years 
to become a fiuent reader. 


Male Voice Harmonizations 


Q. Would you kindly answer the follow- 
ing questions for me: 

1. (a) Why do harmonizations for four 
mixed voices prove unsatisfactory when 
sung by four male voices with this corre- 
spondence of parts: 

Soprano = TenorI Tenor = Tenor II 

Alto = Bass I Bass = Bass 

(b) What are the essential differences 
between male voice arrangements and 
standard four part harmonizations? 

(c) Can you recommend some books 
giving information on harmonization for 
male voices? 

2. What is the most satisfactory ar- 
rangement for the parts in a male chorus 
facing the director? 

3. In watching such conductors as 
Reiner, Kindler, Koussevitzky directing 
orchestras I find that I am unable to find 
a consistent pattern to their baton move- 
ments. It has seemed to me that they use 
& down-up beat with variations to the 
right but never to the left. Perhaps I am 
not quick enough to catch the motion, 
but are these m2n using the principles of 
baton technic as outlined in your “Twenty 
Lessons in Conducting” or have they de- 
veloped their own patterns with which 
their men must become familiar? 

—F. A. F. 


A. 1, (a) Choral parts for mixed voices 
are written with more than an octave 
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interval between the outside voices. 
When the soprano and alto are placed 
between the tenor and bass, the effect is 
muddy and very often the bass will go 
higher than either baritone or second 
tenor. 

Sometimes the alto is sung by the 1st 
tenor an octave higher than written, 
leaving the voice parts as follows: 

soprano—baritone 

alto (octave higher) —1st tenor 

tenor—2nd tenor 

bass—bass 
This may be done with hymns, or simple 
four-part writing, but cannot be recom- 
mended for all compositions. 

(b) The essential difference between 
four-part mixed writing and four-part 
male writing is in the range of the 
human voice. 


= = [lene = | Tenor I 
Male B 
voice range 
of parts 
bo 
ane————— 

— se 
— 


from Bass to Tenor I = 2% octaves 
from Bass to Soprano — 3! octaves 
(c) I do not know of any but perhaps 
the Pubianer of-THE ErupDE could help 
you. 
2. Arrangement of male voice chorus: 
Tenor II Tenor I Bass II Bass 1 
or better still: 
Second row Tenor II Bass I 
First row TenorI_ Bass II 
3. Conducting, more than any other 
form of public performance, is a highly 
individual matter, and no two great con- 
ductors do exactly or even approximately 
the same thing. However, they all follow 
certain fundamental principles such as 
are outlined in my “Essentials in Con- 
ducting,” and if you will watch closely 
you will find that this is true even when 
it seems not to be. 


iy, question will be answered in THE ETUDE 


unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, 


or pseudonym given, will be published. 


How to Learn to Conduct 


Q. I am very much interested in music 
and I spend a great deal of my time on 
it. I have had four years of piano and 
one year of guitar. I formed a small or- 
chestra and I am having trouble in con- 
ducting it. I understand how to conduct 
for two-four meter, three-four meter, and 
four-four meter, but I do not understand 
how to conduct for three-eight meter, 
six-eight meter, or twelve-sixteenth 
meter. Could you tell me how it is done 
and in what directions to wave the baton. 
I have studied books on these various 
times, but I cannot get it right. I will 
be very grateful to you if you would 
kindly explain.—J. H. 


A. Three-eight is conducted like three- 
four if the tempo is either slow or mod- 
erate. If the tempo is quick, most con- 
ductors give just one down beat to each 
measure, 

In six-eight the beat also depends on 
the tempo. If the tempo is slow or mod- 
erate there are six beats to the measure 
as follows: (1) down (2) left (3) left (4) 
right-and-down (5) right (6) left-and- 
up. For twelve-sixteen beat four to the 
measure. 

If you have not already done so, I ad- 
vise you to secure a copy of my little 
book “Twenty Lessons in Conducting” 
and follow its directions. You might find 
“Essentials in Conducting” useful also. 
Both may be secured from the publishers 
of THE ETUDE, 
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How to Clean Piano Ke 
Q. I have tried everything to cle 
piano and organ keys successfully. Ca 
you tell me the best and safest way 
clean them without getting soap | 
powder down in the organ contact 
—D. 


A. Try ordinary rubbing alcohol ot) 
cloth—or, for that matter, any kind 
alcohol. 


° . bh af 
Triplets in Strade€a Overtw 

Q. 1. Would you condemn it as amatew 
ish to play the triplets in the strings | 
the 19th measure of the Allegro vivace @ 
“Stradella” Ouverture by Fried. v. Flotoj 
as follows: | 


Allegro vivace 
18 


2. Would you prefer to play the ho 
solo of the Andante (start) by a (trom 
bone as substitute for missing horns) 0} 
by viola and violoncello?—H. D. 
A. Your questions touch on a field’ 

which I am not expert, so I have s 

mitted them to my friend Profess 
George Waln and he has given me tf 
following information: | 
1. I have given quite a little thoug| 
to the request made by Mr. Dahlmaj 
and have looked up the solo clarinet pé 
which I have played many times in bay 
to find that we do play as he has in¢ 
cated it—not triplets. I cannot spe 
with authority, however, in answer 
his question. In band, triplets would | 
next to impossible because of the spe¢ 

2. In answer to the second question 
would encourage the use of the trombo 
in preference to the viola or violonce! 
in the lovely horn solo, when the ho 
is not available. 

Both of these questions are diffic 
to answer positively because they 
matters of opinion and might va 

greatly with individuals. o 


Rhythm in “Clair de Lune’ 


Q. In Debussy’s Clair de Lune I have 
difficulty in finding a count for every 
note. (a) While practicing I find it easier 
to get the correct time of a piece by 
counting to myself. Do you think this is 
a good idea for all pieces, or do you think 
the rhythm should come from inside as 
I feel it? (b) What is the strict time; ¢ 
value of each note in the following meas- 
ures? (c) Why does the left-hand part of 
the first measure seem to be lacking 
count? (dad) Why the left-hand rests 
measures one and two?—Miss R. M, L, — 


A. (a) It is a good thing to coun 
especially at first, so that you may 
sure you are giving each note its propt 
time value. Afterward the counts sho 
be—as you say—‘from the inside.’ 
Strictly speaking, there are only thr 
beats, not nine, in each of these meas 
ures: a triplet of eighth notes on 
first beat, and either a dotted quart 
note or two eighth notes on the secon 
and third beats. (c) Actually the F in 
the A flat tied to the half notes shou 
be doubled-stemmed, (d) The reason fe 
these rests is that they are needed © 
complete the triplet of eighth notes. 
THE ET: 
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Why Are You Studying 


AVE YOU EVER “taken stock” of 
H your musical, pianistic and gen- 

eral resources? Have you ever 
conferred with your teachers, to gain 
greater clearness concerning the real 
purpose of your study and the objec- 
tives you are pursuing? Or have you 
been “taking lessons” with no definite 
goal in mind? These, and many similar 
questions should arise in the minds of 
all serious piano students after they are well on 
their way of musical advancement. 

The conditions under which the great mass of 
students work are so numerous and diversified 
that, at first thought, it seems a futile under- 
taking to attempt a satisfactory solution of this 
problem; but to one who has traveled a good part 
of the way, the retrospect is fairly easy and clear. 
Our remarks are addressed to those serious stu- 
dents who desire to make as much of their pres- 
ent opportunities as possible, and if what shall 
be said will serve to stimulate them to take their 
individual cases in hand, we will feel amply com- 
pensated for any efforts to prove helpful. 


Life is a Race Course 


- Let us first look upon the general business of 
life, picturing it as a race course. Before the great 
event is scheduled, large numbers of aspiring 
registrants have undergone preparatory training 
of one sort or another. Many have had excellent 
natural qualifications, which, under intelligent 
leadership of experienced instructors, justify high 
hopes for achieving distinction. As the time for 
the race approaches, preliminary try-outs prove 
a means of eliminating the unfit. There remain, 
then, a large number who by training are quali- 
fied to compete with one another. Before the 
signal is given to start, all registrants are “on 
their marks, and ready to run.” No distinction as 
yet, no way of determining the relative merits of 
the contestants. As soon, however, as they are off, 
it becomes apparent that certain individuals dis- 
play powers of gaining precedence over others. 
Some make a fine start and are well in advance. 
By the time the first quarter has been run, some, 
finding themselves far in the rear, lose heart and 
drop out. The same happens at the second quar- 
ter and the third quarter, during which, at times, 
leadership shifts many times. Strange things 
occur. He, who seemed hopelessly outclassed, 
suddenly jumps into prominence, but often drops 
behind. Only when the race has been run, only 
after the display of competitive powers of en- 
durance and prowess, can the spectators and 
judges award the prizes. The victor is finally 
crowned. He maintains his supremacy until the 
next race is run a year hence perhaps, when the 
new crop of runners again compete with one an- 
other, displaying their powers of inherent and 
acquired leadership. 

This analogy fully applies not only to music 
students but also to all the youth of every land 
and in whatever activity. Some races are purely 
local in scope, some attract registrants covering 
a wide area, perhaps national; others, again, are 
international. And thus we have persons in all 
the many different walks of life, aspiring to 
and achieving places of prominence and even 
eminence. The winners of local contests may have 
considerable difficulty in gaining prominence in 
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national contests; and many of these are like- 
wise barred from the international game. And so 
the whirligig of time throws individuals this way 
and that, relegating them to more or less re- 
stricted or wide fields of activity. 


Where is Your Place? 


The question now arises: “Where is your place 
—to what place in the tonal realms are you 
aspiring?” If you have never “taken stock,” if 
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you have never seriously tried to relate yourself 
to your immediate environment or to the field in 
general, if you have remained content merely to 
“take lessons,” blindly following your teachers, it 
is safe to predict that you will eventually join 
that vast. throng of “interested bystanders and 
spectators” (the public) who, in years to come, 
will watch the race and the contests of others. 
Right here, let it be said that we do have to have 
interested spectators in every field of endeavor. 
They make it possible for others, more favored, 
to run the big race. The race would, in fact, have 
little or no zest without their support and en- 
couragement. So it naturally follows that by far 
the largest number of persons who annually 
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study the piano must sooner or later 
automatically drop out of the race by 
reason of the fact that they have 
neither sufficient aptitude nor the ap- 
plication to register as “active com- 
batants.” 


What Can Serious Piano Study Do? 


Our thought now reverts to another 
large number of those who, for one rea- 
son or another, are encouraged by their instruc- 
tors to persist in their studies with some definite 
objective in mind. It follows that only the future 
can definitely determine whether they were well 
or ill advised. What can serious piano study do 
for the serious piano student? Since the ex- 
perience of the past is the best criterion for the 
present and future, it is easy to state that only 
those who now occupy places of prominence and 
eminence in the various fields of musical activity, 
only those who are ac- 
knowledged leaders in 
any specialized field, are 
men and women who 
“won their spurs,” first 
because of great inherent 
ability, plus experienced 
leadership on the part 
of eminent educators; 
or, lacking the latter, 
through their individual 
efforts attained such a 
place. Nevertheless, with 
very few exceptions, it 
will be found that they 
arrived at their present 
status because of a 
broad outlook upon life, 
and because of their ed- 
ucation, which was gen- 
eral and thorough-going 
before it became special- 
ized. 

Take, for example, the 
physician or surgeon of 
eminence. Before he 
could hope for large 
patronage (which must 
always be the measure 
of material success, since 
material success is the 
measure for service 
rendered), he had _ to 
prepare himself by thor- 
oughly mastering hissub- 
ject in its entirety, be- 
fore choosing a special field. He also must have 
had a good general education and culture. So we 
see that the great man of any department of 
activity must indeed have a master mind capable 
of absorbing the numerous stimuli of life. 

Now into what may the serious piano student 
develop in the tonal realm? Experience proves 
that he may become a virtuoso, a conductor, an 
accompanist, a pedagog or a composer. And ex- 
perience also teaches that the intelligent study 
of the piano has been the means of developing 
the greatest musical personalities. In every case, 
the individual studied music first, and then the 
instrument. 

We fully realize and (Continued on Page 353) 
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Oscar 


NE OF THE VIVID RECOLLECTIONS of my 
O early lesson days in Pittsburgh is of wait- 

ing in the parlor of my teacher, Mr. Miess- 
ler, and trying to read as much of THE ETUDE as 
possible, before it was my turn to go in. I felt 
I was learning something. For that reason, I ap- 
proach it today, as an interview subject, with 
trepidation. I have nothing to teach. Teaching 
is an important vocation of its own, and my only 
contact with it is on the receiving end. Whatever 
I have to say is offered solely as personal thoughts 
and experiences. 

My musical education began practically when 
I did. Its chief impetus came from the ego urge 
of wanting to do what the “big ones” did. My 
parents were musical; our home was musical; 
my maternal uncle was a conductor; and my 
two older brothers were frantic performers at all 
hours of the day. Later, both of them studied 
different branches of medicine, and one of them 
came back to music as a director of operettas. 
They were not musical isolationists. Each came 
home with a couple of friends, and suddenly we 
had an amateur orchestra in the living room. 
Naturally, I was not going to be left out. So I 
played the piano. It is a fortunate thing when 
a child’s first boost into music comes from his 
home surroundings. 

The next big thing that happened to me was 
my contact with Mr. Oscar Demmler, at high 
school. He gave the courses in music apprecia- 
tion and allowed me to play his thematic illus- 
trations. I got to know a great deal of music— 
piano literature, vocal, chamber, orchestral, 
everything. If the themes were brief, I had all the 
different scores before me, to read through. Also, 
I accompanied for the School glee club and or- 
chestra. That was a great advantage, particularly 
for a pianist. Orchestral playing can be learned 
only through orchestral playing—and a lot of it. 
Piano study alone may develop into a rather self- 
indulgent matter. You are your own boss, you 
have only your own standards of rightness to 
guide you. In an orchestra, you have to adjust 
yourself to other standards of rightness; you 
learn to think, to question, to weigh values; 
most of all, to codperate. Those high school years 
were a great help. I wonder if it would not be 
a good idea for all the various schools and con- 
servatories to give every serious piano student 
a chance to do some playing with an orchestra? 
The standard routine is to select only the best 
pupils—the very ones who stand the best chance 
of going on to symphonic engagements anyway. 
Why not give this chance to the Grade-C stu- 
dents, too—the ones who never will play the 
Schumann concerto with the Philharmonic? Only 
a few such opportunities would give them what 
every pianist dreams of—playing with an or- 
chestra, hearing himself do it, feeling the joy of 
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An Interview with the 
Uistinguished American Composer and Pianist; 
Musical Expert of “Information, Please!”; and 


Author of “A Smattering of Ignorance.” 


OSCAR LEVANT 


Secured Expressly for 
Tue Erune Music Magazine 


By RUSE HEYLBUT 


It may seem to some that Oscar Levant has 
leaped into prominence over night. Those who 
have read his very entertaining “A Smatter- 
ing of Ignorance” will know that the contrary 
is the case. Mr, Levant was born in Pitts- 
burgh in 1906. For years he was a pianist with 
jazz orchestras, although his training had 
been along classical lines, under no less than 
Sigismond Stojowski, well known to readers 
of THE EtuprE, through his valuable articles 
in this magazine. Mr. Levant also studied 
composition with Schonberg and Schillinger. 
He has succeeded in writing music for the 
stage and the films, and has been also a 
conductor.—EpitTor’s NOTE. 
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it. Such a scheme would Drobaute naverne pr 
tical, professional results whatever; but a lot 
music hungry youngsters would get something 
they would never forget. One of the most valu- 
able factors in music, after all, is the sheer per-| 
sonal joy of taking part in it, regardless of results.) 


A Busy Youth 


Thirty years ago, when I was a child, there 
seemed to be a lot more of this personal, result- 
less music making. You could not turn on the} 
radio, because there was no radio. You could play! 
the phonograph, of course; but, unless you owned! 
a fairly large collection, records came to mean) 
merely discs with the picture of a dog on them.) 
So if one wanted music, he went ahead and made 
it. It did not sound like Paderewski, but that did! 
not matter; it was good because it stimulated | 
you to do things yourself, and whatever you do’ 
yourself becomes a part of you. On the other hand | 
today’s notable development of mechanics has | 
made good music much more accessible. Amateur | 
orchestras leave off playing to listen to Toscanini. | 
The standard of musical enjoyment has been 
raised to the level of the best, and critical de- | 
mands are higher. All of which goes to show that 
practically every situation carries some advan- | 
tage with it. i 

When I was fifteen I came on to New York for 
serious study with Sigismond Stojowski, a mag- | 
nificent pedagogue who has the art of transport- 
ing his pupils into that state of inspiration and | 
admiration that makes them want to do their | 
best. That is the finest kind of teaching. The | 
man who teaches you to play the scales, teaches | 
you simply to play scales; but the man who makes 
you want to do your best, gives you music. I saw } 
Mr. Stojowski on the street the other day. I would | 
have given a lot to have a good talk with him. } 
But my recollections of what he would have 
wanted a pupil to accomplish made me see all I 
have not accomplished; so I crossed the street 
and got out of his way. 

In those early days in New York I supported 
myself by playing for children’s dancing classes, 
at a dollar an hour. Later, I played in a trio in 
the Hotel Ambassador, and then in a small or- 
chestra in a suburban restaurant. During that 
engagement I had to live at the place, in the 
country, and on rainy days there was lots of time 
to practice. But most of the time, though, I sat_ 
in the pit of the theaters where my uncle and 
my brother were conducting musical comedy, to 
learn about orchestras. The best way to. learn 
manuscript score reading, conductor’s terms, and 
baton technic is to plunge in and get these items 
into your blood. I turned to composing because 
I had never learned to talk elegantly, and had — 
to have some language in which to express myself. 

Keenly aware of the disadvantages of an inter- $ 
rupted education, I wanted to make up for these, — 
and took it out in reading the music pages of 
the newspapers. The trenchant writings of the 
late W. J. Henderson, of The New York Sun, were 
an education in themselves. Also, they showed — 
what was going on. A lot was going on, so I spent 
a quarter to sit in the balcony when the League — 
of Composers gave concerts. They gave modern — 
works, of course, and I got my initiation into the 
new music by personal contact rather than by 
discussion. That, too, was an advantage. 


The Modern Music Bogey 


Observation shows that most youngsters learn 
about modern music, academically. Debussy usu- 
ally sees them through their musical adolescence. 
If they “don’t like” Debussy, they stop there; if 
they are caught by the magic, soaring lift of 
him, they may go on. (Continued on Page 355) 
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PRELUDE No.9 


3 from WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD 

Vhe Preludes and Fugues from the Well-Tempered Clavichord are recognized as among the towering examples of Bach’s works for the piano. This pre- 
ye was written in 1722, the year after his second marriage and a year before his appointment to the St. Thomas Church as cantor, When thirty-six 
jars of age Bach had started work on the St. John Passion and was already looked upon as one of the greatest musical masters in Germany. Theodore 
esser once wrote, For sincerity, dignity, and spiritual force, Bach stands supreme”’ This prelude is an excellent example of inspired polyphonic 
‘iting as wellas a valuable study in developing the qualities of sostenwto and legato. Grade 5. 
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BLOSSOMS IN MAY 


Waving apple boughs Joaded with their gorgeous blossoms may be imagined al! through this spontaneous work. The second movement is marked ‘con 


amore;” that is, “with love, meaning that it should be played caressingly. Grade 34. 
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The idea of making the immortal marches of John Philip Sousa accessible to the ordinary player through simpler versions for the piano has 1 
with enormous favor. King Cotton is one of the sprightliest of Sousa’s melodies and makes a fine “pep” piece for the pupil who needs stimulati 
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From this Russian master’s set of pieces depicting the months of the year, two pieces, June (Barcarolle) and November (Trotka), have enjoyed 
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FRAGRANCE OF MAY a 


This elegy of spring flows as naturally as the water in a mountain brooklet. In the first movement the accompaniment should never be overempbasize 
In the second movement, however, where the left hand has the melody phrase, play it just as though you were singing the phrase. 
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THE RED SARAFAN 


VIOLIN RUSSIAN FOLKSONG 
Moderato Arranged by eek RISSLAND 
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DELIGHTFUL PIECES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 


A TRIP TO THE SKY 


Poco allegretto M.M. J =160 LEWELLYN LL 
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Right up through the | clouds Id go, 
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Hugh Arnold 
Grade 1. 
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PATTERING RAIN-DROPS 


Allegro (¢=108-116) BERT R. ANTHONY, Op. 272, No. 
Grade 23. Playfully 
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lways a friend of music and musi- 
ians. 

Harding’s participation in music 
ated back to his experience with 
fhe Iberia (Ohio) Brass Band, where 
e “played every instrument but the 
lide trombone and E-flat clarinet.” 
Later in Marion, Ohio, he organized 
e Citizen’s Concert Band and 
eked up considerable side money 
laying for Democratic and Repub- 
an rallies. His first musical tri- 
ph, however, was attained when 
is band won a prize at a contest 
eld at Findlay, Ohio. To enter this 
mtest, Harding had to dig down in 
Ss pockets and buy uniforms for the 
len, since that was one of the con- 
‘st requirements. As a result of this 
tlay and intensive hours of re- 
arsal, he won two hundred dollars, 


When he became president, Hard- 
ig would occasionally drop in on 
‘hearsals of the Marine Band, pick 
9 an instrument and play, “just to 
ep his hand in.” “I love music,” he 
ce said. “We cannot have too much 
‘usic; we need it; the world needs 
, probably more now than ever 
fore.” 

I include Theodore Roosevelt in the 
3+ of performers for several reasons. 
lthough he made no pretensions 
out his singing, and usually sang 
ith a group, those who heard him 
ave testified that it was a thrilling 
perience, since he put all he had 
ito it. And no one, it is said, could 
g a patriotic song the way Teddy 
d, or hear him sing it without being 
red with enthusiasm. Then too, 
>cording to a writer in the New York 
vening Sun, he might have been a 
mmposer had his career taken a 
usical instead of a political bent. 
There were melodies,” said this 
iter, “strong and tender, plaintive 
1d turbulent, that sang in his soul 
id could not find expression. There 
sno T. R. the musician, but there 
ight have been. Since there was 
T. R. the musician, the music that 
uld find no outlet remained impris- 
ed in his being to help sweeten 
e bitter moments of his life.” 
Incidentally, it was largely through 
eodore Roosevelt’s intervention 
at the beautiful melodies and na- 
e writings of the Indians were 
cognized and preserved. In an at- 
pt to Americanize the Indians 
the reservations, they were not 
owed to speak or sing in their na- 
e tongue. When this policy was 
ought to President Roosevelt’s at- 
tion, he immediately revoked the 
der and encouraged the singing 
d preservation of native songs. In 
ct, he wrote an introduction to the 
St published collection of Cheyenne 
d other Indian songs. 

It was one of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
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greatest regrets that he could play 
no instrument. He would often sit at 
the piano, trying to coax out a mel- 
ody. His favorite composers were 
Brahms, Schumann and Chopin. 
As for the presidents who were 
good listeners, here we run into a 
considerable company, and we will 
confine ourselves to only a few. 
Legend has it that George Washing- 
ton could play the flute; but accord- 
ing to his own statement, he could 
“not raise a single note on any instru- 
ment.” He did, however, accept the 
dedication of Francis Hopkinson’s 
first book of “Seven Songs for Harpsi- 
chord and Forte Piano.” Opera was 
one of his delights, and he went to 
Charleston, South Carolina, to attend 
it whenever he could spare the time. 


Washington bought his wife’s grand- . 


daughter, Nellie, a “forte piano,” 
then a new and imposing instrument, 
as well as a harpsichord, for which 
he paid the considerable sum of one 
thousand dollars. To hear Nellie Cus- 
tis sing and play was one of the 
greatest pleasures of his later years. 

John Quincy Adams attended his 
first opera in Bordeaux, France, 
April 1, 1778 and thereafter acquired 
a taste for opera, although he be- 
wailed the scant opportunity of hear- 
ing it in his native land. 

Chester A. Arthur indulged a fond- 
ness for music by giving musicales. 
On Washington’s Birthday, 1883, he 
invited the members of his cabinet 
and a few friends to hear the re- 
nowned Adelina Patti. 

The Fillmores carried on the prece- 
dent of entertaining musical celeb- 
rities of the day and featured a 
musicale in the White House in which 
Jenny Lind appeared. It was a dis- 
tinguished gathering that heard 
Mme. Lind. One enthusiastic com- 
mentator wrote, “If rank be measured 
by intellect alone, the audience at her 
concert was essentailly one of the 
very noblest before which Jenny Lind 
ever sang in any part of the world.” 

Throughout his life, music was a 
solace to Lincoln, especially during 
the dark days of the war. “His musi- 
cal tastes,” says a biographer, “were 
simple and uncultivated, his choice 
being old airs, songs and ballads 
among which the plaintive Scotch 
songs were best liked. Annie Laurie, 
Mary of Argyle, and especially Auld 
Robin Gray never lost their charm 
for him. The song he liked best was 
Forty Years Ago which describes the 
emotions of one who visits the scenes 
of his boyhood.” 

On one of his walks through Wash- 
ington during the war, Lincoln passed 
a schoolhouse where children were 
singing. He took off his high beaver 
hat and heard the song through, his 
face brightening the while. Then he 
straightened up and walked off with 
a more elastic step. The clouds of 
his day had taken on a Silver lining. 

Lincoln gave himself over to song 
wholeheartedly. Emotions, as called 
out in the song, would appear on his 

(Continued on Page 349) 


WURLITZER SPINETTES FEATURE 
the new pentagonal sounding board 


Now, compact 37-inch full scale Wurlitzer Spinettes have 


sounding board area greater than that of five-foot three- 


inch grand pianos. Ask your Wurlitzer dealer to demon- 


strate this new and remarkable achievement in piano deyvel- 


opment—the volume of pure, rich, resonant tone is amazing. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILL. 


“WHERE DID I 
aut THAT MUSIC?” 


FILE your sheet music in a TONK- 
abinet specially designed for that 
purpose alone. Quit endless search- 
ing through ‘“‘stacks*? of music. 
TONKabinets preserve sheet music, 
prevent tearing, fraying edges, or 
loss. Sizes for homes, schocls, 
bands, etc. WRITE FOR free folder 
and name of nearest dealer. 


TONK MFG. CO. (Dept. 212) 
1980 N. Magnolia Ave., Chicago 


(S LONKa binets ¢ 


CG —for sheet aes Ic 


—for phonograph records 


PLAY SWING PIANO 


THis Amazinc Easy Home-Stupy Way! 


Learn to play popular tunes with a real pulsating Swing 
Rhythm—with professional bass and breaks—the style you 
hear over the radio or on the stage. Discover the thrill of 
“Building Up’’ the latest song ‘“‘hits.’’ 


Axet Curistensen's New Swine PiANo Book 
with clear, concise directions for Home Study, together 
with his monthly Bulletin of original breaks and bass 
figures for current song hits, makes everything easy for you, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 


Postal brings you free folder. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN STUDIOS 7S2,Kimbatl Hall 


BE A BETTER TEACHER 


VOICE AND SPEECH 
Class and private study in N. Y. City for 3 weeks at 
Metropolitan O-era House Studios under a master 
teacher. Free literature. Scholarships available. 
ADDRESS MARTIN G. MANCH, Mar., STAUNTON, VA. 


pianive Sena for free Dookiet show- 

ing how you may greatly improve your 

technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 

reading and opiaying thru mental- 
muscular co-ordination. Quick results. Practice effort 
minimized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation. 


Broadwell Studios, Dept. 51-E. 


Covina, California 


THE FAMOUS FRANZ 
ELECTRONOME 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED US PAT OFFICE 


“The Metronome that Operates Electrically” 


You take no chance with the ELECTRONOME. 
Teachers, Students, Master-Musicians—anyone seek- 
ing ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE TEMPO—can try 


it out at home for six days at our risk. Controlled 
by one of the wozld’s finest precision motor it 
keeps PERFECT TIME in any position. No sp: mes 
to wind, no tension to weaken, the electric ‘‘tick’’ 

always exactly as you set it. It can’t go wrong on the 
proper beat; covered by 5-year written guarantee. 

ASK YOUR MUSIC DEALER 

for a FREE trial, If, after testing the ELECTRO- 
NOME six days. it fails to give full satisfaction, 
your money will be eae refunded. If your 


dealer does not have the FE 'TRONOME, send us 
his name and ask for PREE descriptive booklet. 
FREE trial arranged without obligation to you. 


The FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
(per ap RS TEED, 
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FUN FOR THE PIANO PLAYER 


Play with orchestra or radio without 
reading notes. Use my Rhythm Harmony 
Chart. Play in any key, any harmony. 
No Lessons Quick, Easy 
Complete 75c postpaid 
THE NOGGLE STUDIO 
548 MELROSE AVE. AKRON, OHIO 
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HOW TO SING § 


FOR MONEY ¢ 


Secrets of popular appeal— 
How to get started and get ahead— 
“Mike” technique—agents—auditions 


= Your voice may be far better than that of 
many who sing for radio and movies. Yet they make 
big money. Why? Because they know what to sing 
and how to sing it to win fans and get contracts. 

NOW a famed Hollywood vocal coach tells you 
their secrets—how to get auditions, what the 
“mike” will do to and for your voice, how to please 
producers, sponsors and public. All this immensc- 
ly valuable knowledge is given to you by Char‘es 
Henderson in his new, truly amazing book, ‘““How 
to Sing for Money.” 

Here, in 379 fact-packed, easy-to-read pages, 
you learn the real “inside” on singing for rad‘o, 
movies, dance orchestras, night cluks and record- 
ings. You learn the practical side of the singing 
business—how to get started and stay on top. 
First book that tells you clearly and completely 
what to do to turn your voice into big-time money. 


Sensational Praise by Critics 


DR. CADMAN IN‘ETUDE: ‘‘Hardly anything of a practical 
nature it has not touched, Vocal teachers would certainly 
learn how to make more money in teaching, by reading 
this book. . . . We recommend it highly.’? DEEMS TAYLOR: 
“An immensely illuminating discussion .. . many an 
aspiring concert singer might find in it much food for 
thought.’* SIGMUND SPAETH: cks an ineredible 
amount of information.’? TIME Mag: : ‘*Canny appraisal 
of the ins and outs of song-sing’ NEW YORKER: ‘‘It 
works, and so will you if you’re a singer who can put the 
Henderson lore into practice.’’ N, Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE: 
“Not a manual of voice culture but detailed directions 
for putting a voice over.’’ 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


You would pay hundreds of dollars for a year’s coaching: 
by Charles Henderson, vocal coach for Deanna Durbin, 
Frances Langford, Dennis Day and many more. But here, in 
this invaluable book, you get the very knowledge and all the 
secrets he would teach you FOR LESS 
THAN THE COST OF ONE VOICE 
LESSON. 

And this great book is sent to you 

sruar- 


Second Printing— 


PRICE REDUCED TO $3.00 


NOW only $3.00 buys this really 
priceless book. Don’t wonder why 
mediocre voices succeed: why those 
with a _‘‘one-octave’’ range win_ for- 


tunes. Find out how to 
voice into cash. 


turn YOUR 
Mail coupon at once. 


GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM, Inc., Publishers 
Box 2990, Hollywood, Calif. t 
Send me at ence ‘‘“HOW TO SING FOR MONEY.’ I will ! 
pay postman 3.00 plus few cents postage. If not § 
delighted I will return book in 5 days for full refund. I 


Address 


FREE OFFER: For sending $3.00 with order WE will 
pay postage and send you regular 25c Henderson @ 
Song Chart showing how to ‘‘put over’? we'l-known § 
RIVILEGE. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES anv 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


WANTED: Good make Pipe Organ for 
home. Electric or Pneumatic. Give specifi- 
eations. “Organ” c/o The Etude. 


FOR SALE: Sherwood Musie School 
Piano Course. Excellent condition. Ad- 
dress 508 Green Street, Jefferson, Wisc. 


FOR SALE: Good “H.O.P.F.” violin, over 
100 years old. Write, Mrs. Judd Lytle, 
Clyde, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Vols. of piano music; also 
Bach Organ Works (Novello edition). 
“L.P.” care of Etude. 


SACRED COMPOSING—Sample songs, 
20¢. American, foreign broadcasts. Frank 
Cottingham, Elgin, Illinois. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


SINGING MADE EASY: Send for free 
detailed information to Eastern School 
of Voice Culture, Chambersburg, Penna. 


PLAY PIANO JAZZ like dance and 
radio players. Quick mail course. Informa- 
tion free. Erskine Studio, 810E East 14th 
Street, Oakland, Calif. 


PIANO PROBLEMS solved. Master Les- 
son $1.00. Austin Keefer, Langhorne, Pa. 
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Wanted: Good Students 


(Continued from Page 308) 


As a beginner, she will be wise to 
seize a chance to make her début as 
Mercedes, for the sake of experience. 
But if she does not diligently try to 
advance out of secondary roles, she 
may find herself confined to them 
throughout her career. Suppose, how- 
ever, that vocal limitations will inter- 
fere with her success as Carmen or as 
Cio-Cio-San. Then she should con- 
centrate on doing her best as Mer- 
cedes or as Suzuki; and, if she brings 
determination, skill and talent to 
roles of this kind, she can fill an im- 
portant place, since there obviously 
must be someone to do the less spec- 
tacular work. 


From Small Beginnings Grow 


“My own early experience in lesser 
roles was fortunate; because, while 
I stood ready to use minor parts as 
rungs in the ladder, it happens that 
few of them have been written for 
the tenor voice, and managers soon 
found it advisable to promote me to 
leading réles in which I could better 
serve their interests. At this point in 
my career, having studied well and 
thoroughly in the United States, I 
would not have remained in Europe 
if my own country had presented the 
opportunities I needed. Routine ex- 
perience, the thing most necessary 
to me (as to every young singer at 
that stage of his development), was 
the one thing lacking at home. With 
the exception of a few major opera 
houses, and a very limited number 
of smaller companies, no suitable 
chances to be heard were available. 
In Europe I found plenty of doors 
opening on establishments operated 
under government subsidies. Produc- 
tions were naturally not on the level 
maintained in the first rate theaters 
of music, to which I soon graduated; 
but the performances were good and 
often reached a notably well bal- 
anced standard of excellence. In 
company with other comparative be- 
ginners, I sang whatever was re- 
quired of me. It was Rodolfo one 
night, Loge the next, and then per- 
haps Manrico, Alfredo, or Siegmund. 
I have never counted the number of 
roles in my repertoire; but I am cer- 
tain that I have sung not fewer than 
one hundred performances in the 
course of a year, with the repertoire 
ranging from ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
and ‘The Caliph of Bagdad’ to ‘Rigo- 
letto,’ and including the standard 
French operas and the Wagnerian 
catalog. Hard work? What does the 
opera singer expect? Constant read- 
justments, a reliable memory, inces- 
sant study and being always on one’s 
toes? Of such details is a singer’s 
life made up. 

“Looking back over my beginnings 
in Europe, and contrasting them with 
the situation in the United States, I 
feel certain that the lack of smaller 


opera houses in his country consti- 


tutes the young singer’s greatest 


handicap. One learns by doing; and, 
when the opportunities for doing are 
withheld, the graduate student is 
without means of progress. Schools of 
opera never can take the place of 
the routine experience which can be 
better gained in the small opera 
house than by any other means. The 
problem would be solved, or at least 
its solution would be simplified, if we 
had subsidized opera houses. Whether 
the subsidies are granted by the cen- 
tral government at Washington, or 
are bestowed by state or municipal 
governments, is immaterial. Perhaps 
a federal grant could be distributed 
over the country, supplemented by 
local subsidies when necessary. 
Guest artists of renown could be en- 
gaged from time to time to stimulate 
public interest and to encourage the 
lesser known singers making up the 
regular casts. The American Guild 
of Musical Artists, of which Mr. 
Lawrence Tibbett is the head, is a 
splendid enterprise. More movements 
of the same kind would help the 
young singer to get ahead. 

“But all the subsidies and guilds 
in creation will not permanently help 
him if he is not determined to make 
the best of his talents. We need the 
right kind of student as much as we 
need the right opportunities for him.” 


Youth Cries “Wake Up 
America!” 


(Continued from Page 292) 


them to read whimsical poetry in a 
language with which they are almost 
wholly unfamiliar. 


And Prosperity in View 


The ballet, unfortunately, has been 
the stepchild of the arts. We consider 
our symphony orchestras and our 
opera companies necessary factors in 
our cultural life, and we subsidize 
them to enable them to operate. So. 
too, do we maintain libraries and 
art museums to preserve our poetry 
and prose, our painting and sculp- 
ture. Only the dance, admittedly art 
of a high order, is left to shift for 
itself. Other countries can boast of 
national ballets; here no such organi- 
zation has ever existed; we merely 
observe what is being done abroad 
in this line, and attend, in a few 
of our largest cities, such perform- 
ances as the Continent’s traveling 
companies afford us. Such an atti- 
tude, of course, never has given our 
native artists opportunity to develop 
their talents to anything like full 
capacity, particularly in the creative 
realm. Why create dances if there 
is no field for one’s endeavors, or 
write ballet music if there is no 
market for one’s products? 

There is supposed to be profes- 
sional jealousy among artists, yet I 


found no trace of it in Ruthann 
Far from wanting to crowd out. oth 
dancers, she seems to want to s§| 
more young people train for the b 
let—in that way, and in every othi 
way, to make America ballet coy 
scious. Of course she wants to go ¢ 
doing great things herself, she woul 
not be an artist if she did not; b 
she has an even broader ambitia 
than her personal one; and that 
to see dancing, with its music ar 
poetry and beauty, come into its ow 
in this country—to see this Cinderel 
of the arts step into her rightful ar 
honored place. 

The establishment, this past wil 
ter, of the Ballet Theatre in Rocki 
feller Center seems, although the 
season was brief, to mark at lea) 
a start in the right  directioj 
Whether the old obstacle—the nee 
of money—will impede progress ar 
nullify this start remains to be see’ 
One thing, at least, it has proved 
and that is that there is a treme 
dous interest in the presentation « 
both dances that are standard an) 
dances that represent experimenta 
tion; for attendance was exceller 
and appreciation of the talent dig 
played was manifest. 

If and when American ballet con 
panies dot themselves about our lan 
as our symphony orchestras hay 
done; or when television brings visud 
entertainment to every hamlet; the} 
we shall find Ruthanna working 
planning and pushing to make th 
type of entertainment excellent a 
to performance and varied as to rep 
ertoire. Love of the ballet is in he 
blood, for her people were Russia 
love of America is in her heart, fo 
she was born here. It is then onl) 
natural that her dream for the futu 
should be to see troupes of Americal 
ballet dancers carrying out idea 
adapted to the enjoyment of Ame 
ican audiences and timing the 
steps to the music of American com 
posers. 


Opera and Orchestra 
Music ! 


As TO THE comparative merits of orches 
tral music and opera there will always 
a difference of opinion. Those who do no 
desire to stand in the presence of a pur 
and unadulterated art, an art which in th 
nobility of the conceptions and the direct 
ness of the utterance demands a certaii 
humility of attitude on the part of its de 
votees, will always hold that the tinsel glit 
ter and sensuous excitement of the oper 
constitute a passionate delivery far abo 
the instrumental song of Mozart or Beé 
thoven. i 
On the other hand, those who hold tha 
an art should be independent will cling t 
their old-fashioned faith in the orchestra 
Music which is just music and nothing bw 
music is a stronger and better art th 
music which requires pictures, text and 
tion to support it. The latter sort is easiél 
for the multitude. ve, 
—W. J. Henderson in the N. V. Suw 
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aruso’s Way of Breathing and Singing 

Q. I have been listening to the Caruso 
records, and as a vocal student am somewhat 
isturbed by a certain push or grunt at the 
nad of a phrase sung full voice. This does 
ot seem consistent with good singing, and 
would like your explanation of it—E., M. 


A. Caruso was built like a wrestler, his 
hysique resembling that of champion Jim 
ondos. He had a huge chest development, 
i short, thick neck, a rather large head with 
large features, and big muscles over his ab- 
domen and back. We are assured that his 
vocal cords and the muscles that controlled 
hem were unusually thick and strong. There- 
fore, without forcing his voice, he could use 
greater amount of breath pressure than 
she usual singer, thus producing a tone of 
reat volume and resonance which was always 
ander his’control. In other words he was a 
uuperman, and he had “The voice that occurs 
mly once in a century.” Occasionally, at 
“whe end of a phrase, for dramatic effect he 
ould suddenly release the vocal cords, while 
sontinuing the pressure of breath, thus pro- 
ucing the sound which you designate as a 
dush or grunt. Against the mass of orchestral 
sone, this sound was not nearly so audible 
is it is on the records, where the orchestra 
is subdued so that the sound of the voice 
nay be more prominent. It was exceedingly 
effective as he did it, but of doubtful value 
in the voices of his imitators. 


Sprays 
| Q. I am fifteen, have been studying voice 
‘or a number of years, and I have been troubled 
ately with a great amount of phlegm in my 
Riroat, which affects my voice. I understand 
‘hat many of our best singers use a spray. Is 
his advisable? Please tell me how I shall use 
byne and where I may purchase it or its in- 
redients—R. HE. M. J. 


A. No singing teacher should attempt to 
\dvise you as to a throat spray. It is the 
»brovince of the throat physician, and any 
yualified doctor will examine your throat and 
rescribe for you. Of course the druggist in 
he corner drug store has throat sprays of all 
kinds and does not hesitate to recommend 
ihem. You will be more certain of a cure 
(rom a physician’s hands. 


he Opinion of a Contest Adjudicator 

Q. Please discuss in THE ETUDE these 
rriticisms by an adjudicator: 

Diction: Not well coédrdinated with tone 
‘olor and pitch. Not sharpened for singing. 
| Interpretation and General Effect: Not 
one as musically or colorfully as it should 


é. 
| Recitative: Not well conceived, no feeling 
for the true style of recitative—M. C. B. 
A. Unfortunately, there can be no absolute 
ind exact standard by which to judge a 
usical performance. The adjudicator, if he 
as an acute ear, can tell when the applicant 
ings out of tune, out of time, out of rhythm, 
nd whether or not his words are clearly 
udible. About tone quality, interpretation, 
nd to quote the adjudicator in question, 
The true style of recitative,” there can be 
nd there often are many differences of 
pinion. Your adjudicator writes very 
‘early so that it is not difficult to under- 
and what he means. 

1. His criticism states that your words 
ere not pronounced clearly (sharply) 
nough, that you did not color your tones 
ufficiently and that you sometimes sang out 
f£. tune. 

2. The second criticism states that, ia 
is opinion your interpretation was not suf- 
ciently musical, although he does not tell 
ou in what your musicianship was lacking, 
nd he again calls your attention to a lack 
f color in your singing. 

3. The third criticism states that you did 
ot have an understanding of the recitative 
tyle and its emotional content. 
-I_should not allow myself to be discour- 
ged by these somewhat drastic criticisms. 

ter all they are only the opinions of one 
han, and perhaps the audience liked your 
inging better than he did. You can always 
earn to do better, you know: and, if I were 
‘ou, IT would work all the harder to improve 
iyself in these particular points. Above all, 
lever give way to despair. 


No question will be answeredin THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


A Dramatic Soprano 
I am twenty and have a dramatic 
soprano voice. I have studied for one and a 


half years, with two teachers. I stopped tak- ~ 


ing from the first because I did not feel that 
I was making any progress. The second has 
a different method. My voice has inercased in 
power, but my tones above F-sharp are very 
weak and often crack, while before I went to 
him they were strong and sweet. He teaches 
me to use the lips excessively and to pinch 
them at the corners. He makes me also color 
the vowels, ah, awe and oh changing to co 
on the upper tones and the a (as in cat) aye 
and e chiunge to ee. He makes me open my 
mouth very long and push out my lips as I 
sing scales; and when I do this my tones 
become feeble; yet when I do not open my 
mouth so long or push out my lips my tones 
are strong. Do you think this method is cor- 
rect? 

2. I have decided to discontinue study until 
the autumn, when I am going to school in 
New York. Do you think this is wise ?—P, M. I. 

A. It would be tactless and unwise for the 
Editor of Voice Questions to criticise the 
method of any particular teacher. Your own 
common sense and judgment must guide you. 
The object of all singing teaching is to im- 
prove your voice and your musicianship. If 
your teacher does these things he is a good 
teacher for you. On the contrary, if he does 
neither of these for you, he is not a good 
teacher for’ you, even though he may help 
others. 

The dramatic soprano must have a strong_ 
healthy body, and from it must issue a strong, 
healthy voice, firm and well controlled from 
the top to the bottom. Some singers have 
good high tones, some good low ones. Within 
her range, the dramatic soprano must have 
both; and this is why the voice is so rare 
and so valuable when it is of good quality 
throughout and associated with taste and 
musicianship. If you really have this unusual 
type of voice, be careful to conserve it; and 
do not ruin it by screaming or forcing. 


Breathing Exercises Alone 

I am twenty-one and have a good bari- 
tone voice, with the ambition of becoming a 
singer of popular songs. Sometimes my voice 
is as clear as a bell, while at others it is not 
so clear and effortless. There is no vibrato, 
and high tones are more difficult. I never have 
taken singing lessons, but I practice breath- 
ing exercises, and I do them three hours daily. 
Hvery day for a year I have done them, but 
I cannot see that they have helped my singing. 
Do you think I am overdoing them, and how 
long shall I practice them daily? Will they 
ever help my voice, and in what way? Do you 
think it would do more good for me to sing 
lustily a few hours every day?—J. M. 


A. It takes a man of exceptional talent 
and musicianship to teach himself how to 
sing; and I know of no great singer who 
was not the product of a great teacher. You 
need many lessons from such a teacher, pref- 
erably from a man who can explain clearly 
what you are to do and exemplify this with 
his own voice. Five things are necessary to 
become a good singer: 

First—A good natural voice. 

Second—An acute ear which enables the 
singer to distinguish a good tone from a, bad 
one, and a cultivated pronunciation from a 
vulgar one. 

Third—A sense of rhythm which enables 
one to sing in time and in rhythm. 

Fourth—Musicianship, which enables one 
to sing in tune, and to learn the notes with 
their correct time values. 

Fifth—Enormous perseverance. 

No one ever learned how to sing by practic- 
ing breathing gymnastics alone. They are 
designed to strengthen the lungs and all the 
muscles concerned in breathing, to enlarge 
the chest and improve the general health. 
Unless you have advice concerning which 
ones to use, it is quite easy to overdo them. 
Get a good singing teacher as soon as you 
can. 


THIS BOOKLET 


Let this helpful 24 

page booklet { fully illustra- 

ted with 15 authentic liv- 
rs ing room arrangements} 
solve your problem of where 
and how to place a piano. 
It also shows how to select 
@ piano, what to look for 
in style, construction, etc. 
Mail coupon below! 


Lester's enduring beauty 
of tone, of touch, and of 
style represents the ulti- 
mate in the exacting art of 
fine piano building—the 
culmination of more than 
half a century of exacting 
experience. Lester Pianos 
are sold by dealers every- 
where—the Grands from 
$430 to $1820, Betsy Ross 
Spinets from $245 to $450. 


/ E ‘em 
Y 
ZF. = 
> Se Te 
and BETSY ROSS SPINETS 
Fully Guaranteed for 10 years 


MAIL NOW LESTER PIANO MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Lester, Pa. 


Send me this 24 page booklet. | enclose 10c for mailing. 


Improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
not with singing leasons—but by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct silent ezerciers .. - 
and absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 
or speaking voice or money refunded... Write for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 
oan now have the voice you want. 
sent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent. 


PERFECT VOICi 
64 E. 
Seen eee ne EE anne 


TRAIN CHILDREN’S VOICES *‘” 

Summer Demonstration Courses for Teachers 
LOUISE WEIGESTER SCHOOL 

160 West 73rd Street 


(Free Catalog) 


HARMONY BY MAIL; 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons, at 
a small fraction of the cost of personal instruction. 
Small monthly payments. Send for particulars. 


Music composed to your words. 


HARRY WOOLER, B.Mus. 
11206 Harborview Drive Cleveland, Ohio 


DEVELOPE YOUR VOICE 


LEARN HOW TO HELP OTHERS 
Daily instruction for 3 weeks in N. Y. City this summer 
under a master who will show you how to get results in 
the child and adult voices. Free literature. Scholarships. 
ADDRESS MARTIN G. MANCH, Mor., STAUNTON, VA. 


—_—_> 
“He lost interest in music—says he’d rather be a dentist.” 
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How to Organize 


a Junior Choir 
(Continued from Page 310) 


Robing the Choir 

Vestments are essential. A black 
robe with white collar is most easily 
kept in good order. The white cotta, 
worn over the robe, is commonly 
used and must be frequently laun- 
dered. This is often done at home, 
to save expense. 

A number should be sewn on each 
article of vestment; and there should 
be a hook with number over it for 
each set. Two numbered lists should 
be posted. The names may be in pen- 
cil, as changes will occur. 

A faithful woman or two, who will 
act as “choir mothers”, will help 
ereatly; such persons should be on 
hand fifteen minutes before the serv- 
ice to supervise the robing. 

The robes should be of uniform de- 
sign, loose fitting, preferably made by 
one of the firms specializing in 
church vestments. If economy is nec- 
essary, get patterns, and skillful 
needle women can do the work. 


The Choir Room 

This room should be large, high 
ceilinged, well lighted and ventilated. 
If possible, it should be kept for the 
purposes of the choir, so that re- 
hearsals may be held at convenience 
without interfering with other activ- 
ities. In many cases it is necessary to 
use the main hall of the Church 
School; and in this case time must 
be reserved for your rehearsals, 
whether afternoon or evening. 

A good piano, of good tone and in 
good tune, is necessary. Preferably 
a grand or low upright, so that you 
may face the singers and see what 
is going on; for discipline, and to 
watch posture, mouth position and 
general conditions. If you must use 
a high upright piano, it will be almost 
a necessity to have an assistant 
pianist, while your time is entirely 
given to leading. 

Whatever conditions prevail, begin 
with facilities at hand, use the ma- 
terials you have, and Persist in your 
Program! 


Choir Rules 

Have few rules and regulations, but 
insist on all being strictly observed. 

1. No rehearsal—no service. No 
singer to sing at a service, if absent 
from previous rehearsal, unless for 
a good reason, such as sickness. At 
rehearsal make a note of absentees; 
on Sunday allow none of these te 
slip into the choir. Give such names 
to yeur monitors or choir mother. 
Enforce this rule from the start, and 
there will be little trouble. 

2. Take up matters of individual 
discipline with the culprit. Submit 
the matter to your clergyman; see, 
or write to, the parent. Be very wary 
of dismissals from the choir. 

3. Singers must be robed and have 
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music in hand five minutes before the 
service; remaining in the choir room, 
unless excused. 

4. Robes muse be hung up in the 
proper place after use. Hymn books 
to be placed vertically on shelf, in 
order according to number on the 
back. 


Recreation and Rewards 


Have an occasional party, with 
games and refreshments. Appoint a 
Ladies Choir Committee to supervise 
this activity. For rewards you can 
use musical pins or certificates, to 
be given after a certain period of 
service; a year or more. These may 
be awarded for attendance, deport- 
ment or musical improvement. 


The Choir Library 


There should be a copy of the 
church hymnal, well bound and in 
perfect condition, for each singer. 
Never give a child “loose leaf”’ music. 
There will be constant trouble if this 
is allowed. Loose leaves may be 
“tipped in” with a little mucilage on 
the hinge edge. 

Have a large number on the back 
of each book, to agree with the num- 
ber on its user’s robe. Responsibility 
for the care of each article is thus 
fixed. It is not advisable to give paper 
covered books or anthems to young 
singers. There are many good collec- 
tions of Junior Choir books. Buy 
them cloth bound, and save money 
in the end. 


Preliminary to Organization 


Look to your own personal musical 
equipment. You should be able to play 
the piano (at least) and the organ. 
Know all the scales and keys; be 
familiar with many hymns and 
anthems. 

You should know something of the 
fundamentals of good singing— 
breath control, tone production, 
enunciation, and interpretation of 
music. 

After studying all the instructions, 
have a talk with your clergyman. You 
will need his advice and support. If 
he is in favor of the Junior Choir, 
you may have a meeting with the 
officers of the Church and Church 
School. If a good majority agrees to 
cooperate with you, this is the time 
to start. After the opening of school 
in the fall is the right season to 
begin; this will allow several months 
for preparation; and by Christmas 
you should be able to present the 
choir at a Candle Light Service. 

It might be well, however, to have 
the choir to sing at services once or 
twice before this festival, in order 
to become accustomed to the routine. 
Have the choir well prepared before 
attempting to use it at all. 

With the outline here given any 
really interested church musician 
should be able to organize and lead 
a Junior Choir. The development and 
maintenance will depend upon his 
patience, skill and good management. 

A comprehensive list of suitable 


anthems and solos, arranged accord- 
ing to seasons of the Church Year, 
and also as to degree of difficulty, 
may be had by writing to any one of 
our leading publishers, including 
those of THE ETUDE. 


Breaking into Radio 
(Continued from Page 295) 


the audition proves a total failure, 
the candidate may secure a second, 
a third, even a fourth trial, after 
submitting proof of further study. 
Every audition that CBS has given 
since its inception is filed on a card 
giving the candidate’s name, age, 
experience, program, and comments. 
Thus, repeat auditions are easily 
checked, and the candidate’s prog- 
ress is gauged. Even the most tal- 
ented performers may be asked to 
give several auditions—Genevieve 
Rowe sang many times before being 
offered a staff position with CBS. 

Such a condition is no reflection 
upon the merits of the performers. 
Mr. Taylor tells you frankly that tal- 
ent alone can never be the sole fac- 
tor in deciding engagements. Free 
time on the air must be taken into 
account, as well as the availability 
of orchestras, and other features. 
When Bruna Castagna first audi- 
tioned at CBS, there was no doubt 
as to her ability, but her engagement 
was made to wait upon the availa- 
bility of a suitable orchestra. It is 
conceivable (even though unlikely) 
that a voice like Tibbett’s might sing 
an audition and still find no imme- 
diate opening, for lack of free time 
or of adequate support. 


Springtime of a Career 

A successful audition leads to one 
of two possible results. The candidate 
may be engaged for one or more 
single appearances, or he may be 
offered a staff position. The single ap- 
pearance occurs far more frequently 
than the staff opening. Often enough, 
auditions are held with some special 
engagement in view, and when that 
assignment ends, the opening ends 
with it. The staff position, if rarer, 
brings with it wider opportunity. 
Whereas the single casting position 
needs a special performer to fit a 
special part, the staff opening more 
frequently builds the program around 
the performer’s individual abilities. 
In this case, solo recitals may result, 
with the program selected entirely 
for, and largely by, the performer 
himself. 

At the beginning of a radio career, 
the fees are but slight, even in the 
great networks. Mr. Taylor empha- 
sizes this point especially, for the 
benefit of students who still believe 
that the least opening in radio is 
synonymous with “big money.” Ac- 
tually, it is not. Even when an un- 
known aspirant has managed to 
wedge his way in, he should not ex- 
pect to live on his radio earnings, 
without further resources, until he 
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has begun to make himself known 
and liked. The American Federation 
of Radio Artists (2 West 45th Street, 
New York City), the union throug 
which the networks engage perform- 
ers, sets the minimum fee for choral | 
singers, and soloists, for single a 
pearances and more regular work. 
a general rule, the sustaining (no 
sponsored) hours keep to the mi 
imum fees. Commercial programs pa 
higher rates; but the desirable, upp 
bracket salaries cannot be expected 
until the performer has begun to at- 
tract a following of his own. Only 
then does he begin to take rank as a 
desirable commercial proposition. 
In commenting on the commercial 
field, Mr. Taylor stresses another 
point. Earlier, it was said that the 
matter of “looks” does not count in 
securing an opening on the smaller 
local stations. Theoretically, this is 
true in all radio work, as radio work; © 
but, in a practical approach to radio 
as commercial advertising, the mat- 
ter of salesmanship enters the que 
tion. Attractive faces that photo- 
graph well have a better chance of 
being “sold” on commercial program, 
which distribute pictures for use in 
newspapers, “fan” magazines, an 
general advertising. It is conceivable, 
of course, that an outstanding talent, © 
with unique and specialized abilities, 
would readily surmount even this ob- — 
stacle, but for the run of the mill” 
performer, it is a fact that pulchri-— 
tude helps sales. : 
Finally, Mr. Taylor lists a number 
of valuable hints for audition can- 
didates. 4 
Do not apply to tl 2 great networks 
until you are thoroughly prepared, 
and able to point to some professional 
experience. Radio experience is de- 
sirable, but not essential. : 
Do not announce your own num= 
vers at your audition; let the produc- 
tion man do it for you. Your speak- 
ing voice may prejudice opinion 
against you. d 
Do not let anyone persuade you 
that you “must” perform music that 
you dislike. 4 
Time and again, concert artists 
apply for auditions and attempt to 
sing light ballads or even swing tunes, 
in the impression that radio prefers 
popular numbers. The result is that 
they neglect their own field, where 
they might make an excellent show-— 
ing, and give a faltering, inexpert 
performance of music in which they 
have no sincere interest or belief. And 
the microphone, oddly enough, shows 
up insincerity even more relentlessly 
than does a personal appearance. If 
you do not believe in a certain type of 
music, keep away from it on the air. 
Develop your own best self; adhere 
to that best self; and, if it fits the 
necessary requirements, radio will 
welcome you. a 
Ska ake aa 

A Mus. Doc. Needed 4 

“Most of it which we hear over the radio 
should be spelled the olden time way— 
musick.”—Duke Ellington. 


THE ETUDE 


For thirty-eight years Century music has enjoyed 
he distinction of being one of the finest editions 
published, yet its price is but 15c a copy, 

In the following list are featured some of our very 
atest Issues, including the works of four of today’s 
most popular composers, 

Teachers, pupils and players will find them all of 
xceptional value, especially Kay Armour’s “‘“Modem 
iano Method’ and. Walter Rolfe’s ‘‘Book on Ilar- 

mony.’’ You can buy them at your dealer or direct 

rom us. 

‘Teachers who use and recommend Century music 
the everlasting gratitude of parents who can’t 

afford the high prices generally asked for teaching 

music. Century music helps you hold your old pupils 

and also aids in enrolling new ones. 

Your money refunded without question, if not 


fully satisfied with your purchase, 
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MODERN PIANO METHOD 
FOR BEGINNERS 


KATHLEEN ARMOUR 


PRICE 15¢ EACH PART 


Here is something decidedly new and original. It 
is issued in five parts in sheet music form and each 
part sells at the regular price at 15¢ per copy, which 
mables the pupil to start the study of the piano with 
ery little financial outlay, This modern work is based 
oh the middle C approach and is so clear and step- 
wise that the pupil is playing little tunes almost at 
‘he outset. Profusely illustrated. Teachers, be sure 
O see this Outstanding work, 

M96—Part 1—Learning Letters on the Keyboard 
97—Part ll—Notes, Bars, Time Signatures 
198—Part t1i—Five Finger Exercises 

|199—Part IV—The 2/4, Time Signature 
200—Part V—Introducing the 8th Note 


CENTURY PIANO SOLOS, ]5¢ ec. 


ey letter indicates key-number the grade) 
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Dies atataletate rs Chopin-Rolfe 
Bn Sather tone Crosby 
), 2—D, Richter 
Tschaikowsky 
Schubert 
. Hasse 
- Richter 


( 
Darting In 


. Armour 


é .Chopin-Rolfe 
First Waltz, C—2..... 
Flight of Bumble Bee, C—5, Rims 
Garland of Roses (Waltz), C—2 
in Rose Time (Waltz), F—BL—1 
in Gay Costume (Minuetto), G—C Crosby 
Jumping Rope (March Tempo), C—2. .Richter 
Jolly Little Sambo, F—BJ—2........ 
Laces and Frills, Am—2..,....Chopin-Rolfe 
‘March Militaire, C—3,... chubert-Rolfe 
March of the Sardar, IE—5—G—m, Iwanow 
Moonlight Waltz, G—1. «2 eeeee ATMOUF 
Third Takes a Walk, C—2..... 

My Little Pet (Valse), C—2 
Nannette Poco Animato), F 
Out on the Ocean (Waltz) 
Pussy Willow (Valse), C— 
Roaming Up and Down(Mar.), 
Robin Red Breast (Waltz), F—2 
Sail on Little Boat (Barc.), ¥. 
Scouts on Parade (March), G—C 
Shadow Waltz (Valse), G—C—2,.... Crosby 
Skaters Waltz, C—2.........Waldeufel-Rolfe 


. Streabbog 


WALTER ROLFE 


A pocket sized simplified method of the elements 
harmony, embracing the scales and their con- 

Tuction, the intervals, the triads in both major and 
nor keys up to and including the dominant 7th, 

md its inversions, 

Everything is quoted in the simplest terms pos- 

pple 80 ae eran a cane ae a year or so of piano 

an easily ‘follow thru’ with it, Be 
pe it, PRICE, 25c. jane 


ie Century Catalogue contains over 3,000 compo- 
tions consisting of PIANO SOLOS—DUOS ana 
RIOS — VIOLIN and PIANO — DUOS — TRIOS 
ind QUARTETS — SAXAPHONE and PIANO — 
ANDOLIN and GUITAR and VOCAL. 

sk your dealer for Century music, and if he can’t 
upply you, send your order direct to us, Our com- 
Jete catalogue will be mailed you FRE on request. 


ENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
254 West 40 St., New York. N. Y 


AY, 1940 


Ae by 
HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Uoc. 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 

name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 

lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments, 


Q. I am the organist of a mortuary. The 
organ on which I play has no couplers and no 
pistons. It is a two manual instrument. Can 
you suggest some varied registrations? Can 
you suggest some sacred music I might use? In 
the past I have been told I do not play loud 
enough. The organ is upstairs on a balcony and 
the sound does not reach downstairs as far as 
I would imagine.—K.. 8. 

A. We presume the organ to be duplexed, 
and that the Swell organ, containing all the 
Great organ stops and some additional ones, is 
more extensive than the Great organ, The use 
of the Swell organ will permit the addition of 
other soft stops before adding the Diapason in 
the use of the stops we suggest. Owing to the 
location of the instrument you may not be able 
to use the softest combination given here. For 
soft playing we suggest Great Dulciana or 
Salicional, with additions in the following 
order: Flute 8’—Flute 4’—Diapason 8’. Some 
solo combinations you might try are Violin 
Celeste: Vox Humana; Oboe; Violin Celeste 
and Flute 4’. For accompanying stops use Great 
Dulciana or Flute 8’. Music you might examine 
for your use includes “Funeral Service” by 
Carl; “Funeral Voluntaries” by Lorenz ; ‘‘Wed- 
ding and Funeral Music” by Kraft. 


Q. What is the purpose of having a Twelfth 
234’ on an organ? What would be the cost for 
adding a tremolo to a one manual pipe organ? 
Can you furnish a list of Masses suitable for 
use in Catholic services.—J, P. A. 


A. The Twelfth serves to corroborate the 
second upper partial tone—or overtone. The 
stop can be used in ensemble, and Flute 
Nazard (Flute Twelfth) can be used in com- 
bination for solo effects. We cannot tell you 
the cost of adding the tremolo and suggest 
that you make inquiry as to the matter from 
an organ mechanic. We suggest the following 
“approved” Masses for use in Catholic serv- 
ices: “Regina Pacis,” Yon; ‘Regina Pacis,” 
Montani; ‘‘Rosa Mystica,’’ Carnevali; ‘Stella 
Matutina,” Carnevali; “Justis Florevit,’”’ Carlo 
Rossini; “Missa Choralis,” Refice. We also 
suggest the following magazines, that might 
be of interest in your work: The Oatholic 
Choirmaster ; and The Caecilia. 


Q. I have been repairing a battered old 
reed organ. Everything is in first class con- 
dition except the stops, from all but three of 
which the name plates have been removed. 
There are eleven stops—No. 1 is a Sub Bass; 
2, Octave Coupler; 5, Djapason; 6, Vor 
Humana; 9, Celestina; 10, Dulcet Treble. 
No. 7 is a continuation of the reeds of No. 5. 
No. 3 is a soft stop from No. 5. No. 10 is a 
soft stop from No. 7. No. 8 is the same as 
No. 9, but louder. No, 11 is a 4’ stop with same 
set of reeds as No. 4. Can you suggest appro- 
priate names for these stops? Can round name 
plates be secured for them? What firm can 
supply a blower that can be installed within 
the organ and at about what price?—¥. B, N. 


A. We will give you what information we 
can based on the stops you name. No. 7 might 
be a Diapason Treble or Bass, depending 
whether the “continuation” is on the Bass 
or Treble end. Nos. 3 and 10 may be Diapason 
Dolce—Treble and Bass. No. 8 may be a 
Celeste or undulating stop, speaking two 
notes. No. 11 we cannot name as we have no 
information about No. 4 which may be a 4% 
stop. We suggest your addressing one of the 
following firms in reference to stop plates: 
National Organ Supply Company, 17th and 
Cascade Streets, Erie, Pennsylvania; and the 
W. H. Reisner Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 

For information, prices, and so forth, on a 
blower for the instrument we suggest that 


you communicate with Spencer Turbine 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut; Zephyr 
Electric Organ Blower Company, Orrville, 


Ohio; B. F. Blower Company, Inc., 41 Third 
Street, Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin; Pipe Organ 
Service Company, 3318 Sprague Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Kinetic Engineering Com- 
pany, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, 


Q. I have been reading the “Organ and 
Choir Questions” in a recent number of The 
BHtude. What do you mean by one manual reed 
organ, or @ One manual pipe organ, or a three 
manual organ? My church is considering buy- 
ing a new organ to be pumped by electricity— 
perhaps a small pipe organ, costing a thousand 
dollars, One man asked me “why two key- 
boards.’ What advantage are they—as an 
organ with two keyboards had been recom- 
mended by an organ salesman? Can you give 
me suggestions and helps on how to play the 
new organ when we get it?—M. J. M. 


A. The term “manual” indicates keyboard, 
and we would not recommend anything less 
than two manuals for the instrument to be 
placed in your church. Some of the ad- 
vantages of an instrument of more than one 
manual are the possibility of setting up dif- 
ferent combinations on the respective man- 
uals in advance, changing from one manual 
to the other for the different combinations; 
the use of a solo combination on one manual 
with an accompanying combination on an- 
other manual; having more than one manual 
on which to vary combinations. If you pur- 
chase a small two manual pipe organ, we 
suggest not less than three unified and 
duplexed stops and a twelve note Pedal 
Bourdon. For help in playing the instrument 
we suggest that you examine “‘The Organ’”’ 
by Stainer-Kraft; ‘Church Music for the 
Smallest Organ” by Nevin; and Presser’s 
“Two Staff Organ Book”; all of which can 
be secured from the publishers of The Etude. 


Q. In looking through an old Copy of Tun 
Ervupe I noticed that inquiry was made about 
an electric blower for a reed organ. Your an- 
swer advised that it could be done, I should 
like to know the addr of the company who 
can furnish such blowers,—A. D. M. 


A. We suggest that you communicate with 
the following firms stating your needs and 
so forth: Spencer Turbine Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Kinetic Engineering Com- 
pany, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania; Zephyr 
Electric Organ Blower Company, Orrville, 
Ohio; B. F. Blower Company, Incorporated, 
41 Third Street, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; and 
Pipe Organ Service Company, 3318 Sprague 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska, 


Q. Enclosed you will find specifications 
for two organs, made by and . In 
your opinion which of the two would you 


select? I notice that the specification does 
not include a x'remolo. It is probably an over- 
sight, in which case it would be added without 
increase in price. Personally, I like the 
specification because of its flexibility, What 
argument is there against duplexing? Honestly, 
I am up against it in deciding what make 
and specification to purchase... W., M. 


A. As stated at the head of the depart- 
ment the policy of THr Ertpr will not per- 
mit the expression of any preference as to 
different makes of instruments, so that our 
advice applies to specifications only. Of 
course, On general principles, a ‘“‘straight” 
organ is to be preferred, as the various stops 
can then be treated and scaled individually; 
but, where an equal number of pipes is in- 
cluded in both specifications (as indicated 
in those sent), the instrument that contains 
the most unification and duplexing is natu- 
rally likely to be most flexible, and we agree 
with you in preferring that specification. May 
we suggest that, if possible, in the event that 
you decide on this specification an Octave 
stop be added to the Great organ in place 
of the borrowed one, the church paying the 
difference in cost. The omission of the 
Tremolo is probably due to an oversight and 
should be included. We also suggest the addi- 
tion of two couplers—Swell to Pedal 4’, and 
Great to Pedal 4. 


Economy of operation, 
reliable performance, 
sturdiness of construc- 
tion and many exclusive 
features built into each 
WICKS ORGAN makes 
this instrument a truly 


supreme value ee 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND * ILLINOIS - Se4 Er 


PRICES START AT 


245 


Beautiful authentic period styled pianos with 
superb tone, designed for modern living. 
Write Dept. E for free booklet of 1940 models. 


GULBRANSEN C0. 816.N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 


New--PIPE ORGANS-- Used 


Builders of pipe organs for church and studio, Ef- 
ficient, up-to-date used instruments on hand at all 
times, priced very reasonably. We also rebuild and 
modernize tracker and tubular organs, additions of 
stops, couplers and chimes installed. Yearly care 
of organs. We solicit inquiries. 


Delosh Brothers -- Organ Experts 
3508-1C5th Street Corona, L. I., N. ¥. City 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


SUMMER COURSE 
Write 12 WEST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 


DO YOU GET RESULTS? 


i IN YOUR VOICE PRACTICE AND TEACHING 

If not, come to N. Y. City this summer for 3 weeks and 
fet the secrets of a beautiful tone that will amaze you. 
Daily classes and private study. Under a real master. 
Free literature, Scholarships. 


ADDRESS MARTIN G. MANCH, Mgr., STAUNTON. VA. 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real 
Opportunities 


SCHOOLS—COLLEGES 
CONVERSE COLLEGE wss- 


Ernst Bacon, Dean, Spartansburg, S. C. 


ww COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
KNOY Galesburg, Ill. 


James MacC. Weddell, Chairman, 
Catalogue sent free upon request 


CONSERVATORY _ 


Wade E. Miller, Pres, 
Courses leading to 
the B. Mus., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Rates 
reasonable, In the heart of the Shenandoah 
Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 
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uy Whaier 


invites you to join the most intelligent group of 
teachers and pianists in America at his unique 


SUMMER CEASSEs 


Asheville, North Carolina (in the cool Great Smokies) 


August 19 to 23 (inclusive) 


(Women's Club Auditorium) 


9:30 a.m. (Five one-hour sessions) 
Basic Technic for the 


Early Grades 


| 1:00 a.m. (Five one-hour sessions) 
New Teaching Material, 
Problems and Topics 
We@ue ae ss $10.00 


5:00 p.m. (Free to members of 
classes) 


Five Artists Concerts 


8:00 p.m. (Five two-hour sessions) 


Piano Repertoire for 
players and auditors 
Foetey $15.00 


August 19 to 29—Private instruction by Mr.and Mrs. Maier 


Practice facilities. Reasonable rates 


_7yh 


Address: 41! Lenawee Drive, R. 5 


for board and room, Excursions, etc. 


VO. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The World of Music 


(Continued from Page 291) 


FORMER KING ALPHONZO of Spain has 
cabled to Lucrezia Bori, vice-chairman of 
the radio division of the Metropolitan 
Opera drive: “Listening to your broad- 
cast, I am delighted to join Metropolitan 
Fund.” 


TWO HUNDRED SIXTY-FIVE ARIAS 
from operas are reported to have been 
sung on the Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions of the Air. Eri Tu, baritone solo 
from “The Masked Ball” by Verdi, leads 
the list; with the soprano arias, Pace, 
Pace, from “La Forza del Destino” by 
Verdi, and Voi Lo Sapete, from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” by Mascagni, in second 
place. 


DR. KASPAR KOCH has served as or- 
ganist for thirty-eight of the fifty years 
of organ recitals at Carnegie Hall, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, under the auspices of 
the municipality. During the past year 
he played two hundred and thirty-eight 
works by one hundred sixteen composers. 


EDUARD POLDINI’S “FARSANGI LAKO- 
DALOM (Wedding Carnival)”, which has 
been for fifteen years the most popular 
opera in the repertoire of the State Opera 
House of Budapest, with over a hundred 
performances to packed houses, opened 
the season this year. Poldini is familiar 
to readers of The Etude, through his de- 
lightful piano pieces which are classics 
of their type. 


OSCAR STRAUS, Viennese “waltz king’, 
is now living in Paris and is reported 
to be engaged in writing a series of songs 
for the allied soldiers as they fight the 
absorbers of his native Austria. 
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ARNOLD DOLMETSCH, world known 
promoter of music for early instruments 
and founder of the Haslemere Festival, 
England, passed away February 29th, 
with his eighty-second birthday but a few 
days gone. He was a famed rebuilder of 
the ancient instruments, gave his first 
festival in 1891, and brought 280 English, 
125 French, 107 German, and 87 Italian 
ancient works to modern hearing. 


DR. KARL MUCK, eminent as a Wag- 
nerian interpreter, died March 4, at 
Stuttgart, Germany, aged eighty. He con- 
ducted the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
from 1906 to 1908, and again from 1912 
to 1918, when a complication of events led 
to his internment till the close of the 
World War. His last public appearance 
was at the Leipzig celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Wagner’s death. 


RUDY WIEDOEFT, credited by many 
with having brought the saxophone into 
popularity, and teacher of this instru- 
ment to Rudy Vallee, died February 
eighteenth, in New York, aged forty- 
eight. 


FRANK H. COLBY, for twenty-nine 
years editor of the Pacific Coast Musician, 
and before that a widely known organist 
and teacher, passed away on February 
15th, at his home in Los Angeles. Born 
September 1, 1867, in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, his education was finished at the New 
England Conservatory, Boston, under 
Henry M. Dunham, George W. Chadwick, 
and Louis Elson; with later private study 
under Frederick Archer. 


Teaching the Baby 
Violin Student 


(Continued from Page 313) 


instructor will introduce a “real 
violin book” to him. There will be 
also “real copies” of music, with a 
proper piano part; and the child will 
be looking forward to an appearance 
at an entertainment. 

But, unless you love kiddies, and 
have the tact to reach their hearts, 
it is a difficult job to teach them. 
They must not be pushed or driven. 
Doing so will discourage them for- 
ever. AS in many other matters, so 
with teaching a child to play the 
violin; “Make haste slowly.” It is the 
only way in which to get results. 


Current Films With 
Worth While Music 


(Continued from Page 300) 


boy song called Buffalo Skinners, a 
bright, humorous song with a haunt- 
ing melody, and adaptable to the 
many different scorings needed for 
the various sequences. As love theme, 
he has discovered another extremely 
old tune, Little Old Shanty on My 
Claim. For the character of Judge 
Roy Bean, the motivating force in the 
picture (played by Walter Brennan), 
Tiomkin has composed his own 
theme, having been unable to find a 
tune which, to him, typified the per- 
son of this amazing man. These three 
main themes have been arranged 
both for full orchestra, and for the 
usual cowboy instruments—banjo, 
accordion and violin. Other themes 
include the lusty Galloping and 
Sweet Betsy of Pike, the latter being 
used for the brief appearance of Lily 
Langtry (Lillian Bond). A specially 
written score is used for the fire 
sequence, at the conclusion of which 
the plaintive dirge Fuller and Warren 
is heard. These scenes are made by an 
a cappella choir, an effective medium 
for supplementing the recordings of 
full orchestra. 

Jack Benny’s latest film, “Buck 
Benny Rides Again” (Paramount) 
has four songs by Frank Loesser 
(lyricist) and James McHugh, com- 
poser of such well known hit tunes 
as I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love, Baby; The Cuban Love' Song; 
and The South American Way. These 
gentlemen assure you that neither 
the words nor the music of a hit tune 
comes first; the idea comes first. 
Whichever comes next, then, words or 
music, the creator of the other half 
“permeates” himself with the material 
at hand before completing the part- 
nership. The first requisite of any 
really popular song that is to reach 
and please the great American public, 
is that it must be clean. Finally, a 
good craftsman works out anywhere 
from twenty to a hundred tunes, in 


his head, before committing one | 
paper, and the entire business of so} 
writing, words and music, develd 
into a twenty-four hour a day mus/ 
al routine, with hasty snacks a) 
hasty cat naps in between. 

Among interesting future relea 
to be watched for will be Paramoun 
“Interlochen”, the story of the fam! 
National Musical Camp for You/ 
America, at Interlochen, Michigg 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, founder of t 
Camp, and Professor of Radio Mu, 
Instruction at the University | 
Michigan, will act as technical al 
viser. Much of the film will be ma 
directly on the Camp site. Found 
in 1928, as a workshop for musié 
education, Interlochen offers a sul} 
mer period of training in playitl 
singing, and general musicansh| 
to some three hundred sixty boys a! 
girls from all parts of the count 
Each student is “champion” of ] 
own home section, and almost all g 
of teen age. The Sunday concerts | 
the group are broadcast over ni 
tional networks. A film depicting t 
life and work of this unique Ca 
should be anticipated as one of ¢ 
most noteworthy musical films of t 
year. i 


How to Make Pupils | 
Hecitals Fascinating | 
(Continued from Page 306) 


Red Hair 
White—very good. 
Yellow—use a pale orange yello 
Blue—becoming if the skin is pe 

brings out color of hair. 

Green—good. 

In choosing a gown for the co 
cert appearance, it is well to 1 
member also that artificial light 4a 
fects color. Brighter colors may | 
nay, must be, worn under electi 
light than under daylight. And if fl 
musician has anything at all to” 
with the choice of time for the co 
cert, keep in mind this bit of wi 
dom: It is easier to concentrate, ai 
to hold the attention of others und 
artificial light. 

Thus it follows that one who wo 
achieve real ‘perfection on the st 
must study this art of stage etiquet 
in its every detail. One who is secu 
in the knowledge of correct cond 
and proper dress will naturally 
flect poise and self-confidence. 
good rule to remember is Delsart 
Law of Correspondence: “Every @ 
pression, gesture, and posture cori 
sponds to or is but an outward € 
pression of an inward emotion — 
condition of mind. . . .” Perfé 
grace affects ease, precision, 4 


produces boldness and vulgarity. Ti 
exact behavior gives mecha 
motion and stiffness. “Art is to co 
ceal art.” i 

And never forget that poise 
worth more to a public perform 
than all the other cardinal virtu 


A ered by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


Flexible Wrist on Staccato . 


Music Student—To develop tone without 
scratching, in fast staccato bowing, keep the 
arm and wrist flexible. If you keep the arm 
and wrist stiff, there is bound to be rough- 
ness of tone and scratching. 


Manufacturing Statistics 

F. A. H—I do not know where you could 
get information on how many bows for the 
violin, viola, violoncello and double-bass are 
manufactured, and who some of the out- 
standing firms are who make them; “also, 
how many bow instrument players there are, 
in this country—student, amateur and pro- 
fessional. Nor do we know how much bow- 
hair is used annually, both in the manufac- 
ture of new bows and also refilling same. 
The Statistical Department of the govern- 
ment, at Washington, D. C., might be able to 
answer one or two of your questions. 


A Violin Valuation 

L. K.—A Hornsteiner violin, made in the 
Mittenwald in 1780, is quoted in the catalog 
of a prominent Chicago violin dealer at $350. 


An Obseure Maker 

A. E. L.—I am sorry that I can find nothing 
concerning the violins of Nicolaus Sawicke, of 
Vienna (about 1795). There are thousands of 
obscure violin makers, quite unknown to 
fame. It is possible that you might get the 
information in a book published in Austria, 
‘Russia, or Germany. You might get one of 
the large book stores in San Francisco, or 
Los Angeles, (near your home) to look up the 
matter for you. I do not think you would find 
the information in any American work. Pos- 
sibly some of the readers of The Etude can 
supply information on this maker. 


Learning Without a Teacher 

J. S. J.—You have had a rather late start 
on the violin, and the fact that your first 
three years were practically wasted with in- 
competent teachers, makes it somewhat diffi- 
cult to become a proficient violinist. Of course 
what you should do is to go to one of the 
large music centers and enroll in an estab- 
lished school, or conservatory, where you 
could study under a master violinist, and be- 
come a member of the conservatory orchestra. 
You would also have the opportunity of hear- 
ing concerts of all kinds, and solo performers. 
This would be of great benefit. 

As you cannot have such benefits at pres- 
ent, you will have to do the best you can by 
yourself. The works you are at present study- 
‘ing are very good, and the Kreisler and Elman 
records are good to develop your music ap- 
preciation. Get a radio, if you do not already 
have one, and listen to the broadcasts of 
great orchestras, operas, solo performers, and 
so on. This, while not as good as the real 
thing, will advance your musical knowledge 
very greatly. On the technical side, you might 
get the Schradieck “Scale Studies,” also the 
“School of Violin Technics,” by the same 
author. Another work which you should study 
from cover to cover is, “Violin Teaching and 
‘Violin Study,” by Eugene Gruenberg. It con- 
tains a vast amount of violin information. 
The following studies are the “daily bread” 
of violin students; Kayser, Kreutzer, Fiorillo, 
Rode. 

I do not know the Ernest Reichert violins, 
but they may be very good. The world is full 
of good violin makers who are little known 
to musicians and music students. 


ask us to tell them i 
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(Much of the mail addressed to the Violin Department consists of written 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the writers 
the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret to say 
that this is impossible. The actual violin must be examined. The great majority 
of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. We advise 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable ea- 
pert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can be obtained 
from the advertising columns of The Etude 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


How Much Progress? 

M. H.—If you play the compositions you 
name really well after three years of study, 
you have made excellent progress; but it de- 
pends not so much on the names of the com- 
positions studied, as on how well you play 
them. I cannot possibly give an opinion on 
the playing of a violin student whom I never 
have heard. Go to some good, disinterested 
professional violinist, play the compositions 
you name, and get his opinion. 


Vibrato and Violin Making 

H, H.—1. In regard to your question, “If a 
person learns to play an effective vibrato on 
a given pitch, why is it not effective in a 
slightly higher or lower pitch and using the 
same muscular action?” The answer, “It is.” 
2.—You have done very well with your violin 
making, if you have made two violins valued 
at one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
and fifty dollars respectively. Yes, there is a 
future in violin making, if you can make 
really valuable violins. Violins made by George 
Gemiunder, of Astoria, New York, have sold 
as high as $1,500. It will take many years, 
however, for any violin maker to achieve the 
skill of George Gemiinder. 3.—We stand cor- 
rected. Our correspondent assures us that the 
town in South Dakota is not Violin, but 
Volin, and is near his home. 


An Address Given 

H. B.—You can get full details of the life 
and works of Robert Braine, the pianist and 
composer, by writing to him at the address, 
151 West 77th Street, New York, N. Y., where 
he resides. Mr. Braine’s latest symphonic 
work, ‘‘Choreographic Impressions,’”’ written 
especially for the Rochester Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, for its series of concerts 
made up of works by American composers, 
has been played in public four times recently 
by the Rochester Symphony Orchestra, and 
made a decided hit. 


The Hornsteiner Family 

E. F. G.—I cannot possibly tell you anything 
about your Hornsteiner viola without seeing 
the instrument. Bauer, in his ‘‘Practical His- 
tory of the Violin,” says of the Hornsteiner 
family, “Hornsteiner, Franz, Mittenwald, 
1795. The Hornsteiner family was known as 
a family of good violin makers in the Mitten- 
wald, from 1725 up to the present time. All the 
Hornsteiners worked after the Amati model. 
Their instruments are brilliant and respon- 
sive, and especially liked by professional 
musicians.” 

Besides Franz, there were these other mem- 
bers of this family, Georg, Mathias, Josef, and 
Martin Hornsteiner. They made excellent 
violins and other string instruments. Write 
to Lyon and Healy, violin dealers, Chicago, 
about appraising the viola. Written descrip- 
tions are not satisfactory; you would have 
to send the instrument itself involving con- 
siderable expense. 


Keep the Violin Clean 

J. P. F.—Professional violinists make it a 
point to rub a silk handkerchief, or cloth, 
over their violins after using, especially near 
the bridge, in order to wipe off the rosin dust, 
which has settled on the violin. If this is not 
done the rosin cakes on the violin. When this 
happens, a preparation: can be procured at 
any large music store, which will remove the 
caked rosin. If the violin is wiped off after 
playing, the rosin cannot accumulate. 


and other musical publications.) 


The Study of 


HARMONY 


MEANS OPPORTUNITY 


A practical knowledge of Harmony—the Grammar of Music—will im- 
measurably widen your musical horizon. It will open up many new and 
bigger opportunities to you—a higher standing and recognition, and 
greatly increased financial returns from your work. 

Musical authorities and representative musical publications emphasize 
the necessity of a knowledge of Harmony in an adequate musical education. 


Qualify for Higher Positions in Music 


If you feel that you have gone as far as your present musical training 
will take you; if you are ambitious to make further progress, enjoy greater 
recognition, and increasing financial returns, then you owe it to yourself 
to find out what this great Musical Organization has to offer you. 


Send for Free Sample Lessons 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. A-188 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY Raeae 
1525 E. 53rd Street A-188 Chicago 
Please send me free and without any obligation full details of your remarkable Home 
Study Method, and also sample lessons from the course I have checked. 
(0 Piano (J Trumpet LJ Voice 
Course for Students () Harmony {_] Guitar 
DD Normal (J Advanced Composition {J Mandolin 
Course for Teachers ) History of Music _) Clarinet 
OU Violin (J Choral Conducting {J Saxophone 
(J Cornet {J Pub. School Music (J Piano Accordion 
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New and old violins 
at a surprisingly 
low price. 
3.2 — Expert repairing our specialty. 
E.J.&J. VIRZI CORP., 503 Fifth Ave., New York 


Henning Violin 

DEEP - M LLOW - SOULFUL 

For a limited time you can pur- 
chase this high-grade violin, with 
the qualities of the finest, at a price 
far lower than ever asked for such 
an instrument; made possible by 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
HENNING 


for GUSTAV V. : ; ; ee ; oe 
Information 301 Fischer Studio Seattle, Wash. Timely; interesting; authoritative. Edited by Violin Expert 


Single issue 25¢ — $2.50 for 12 in U.S.A. — Foreign $2.75 
E. N. DORING, 1322 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ilinois 
Se ee 


Music Lovers to earn LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
securing subscriptions for THE ETUDE. Part or 
full time. No Cost or Obligation. Write for com- 
plete details TODAY! Address: 


CIRCULATION DEP’T 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


TO AMBITIOUS PIANO 
AND VIOLIN TEACHERS 


FREE 


fai Please send me a free synopsis of the New Printed 
Text used as a basis of instruction by violin and 
piano teachers who want their pupils to earn 
Sherwood Music School Teacher's Certificates and 
Diplomas under them. 


Cc Please send me also full information about the 
1940 series of ten affiliations to be awarded free 
to selected competent teachers of violin and piano, 
including free Normal Course at your Main School. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


INSTRUMENT ___ 


Fill in and Mail to 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


410 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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“VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS” 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Robbins 


MAM MOTI 


COLLECTION OF 
FAMOUS PIANO PIECES BY 


BACH - BEETHOVEN 
BRAHMS 


MAMMOTH 


COLEICTION OF EAMES PIANO HECES bY 


BACH - BEETHOVEN «BRAHMS 


A MUSICAL TRIUMPH! 
88 Compositions + 256 Pages 
Edited by Hugo Frey 


The Greatest Book Of lts Kind! 
Containing Moonlight and Pathe- 
tique Sonatas, Brahms’ Waltzes, 
Hungarian Dances, Bach Preludes 
and Fugues, etc. All authentic 
editions, Price $1.00 


© WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG e 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 


WEAR A BUDDY POPPY 


MADE BY 
DISABLED AND NEEDY VETERANS 
FOR VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF U.S. 


A Matter of Descent 


In the interview with the composer 
of There's a Long, Long Trail 
a-Winding, Mr. Zo Elliott, the com- 
poser, stated that Mr. Stoddard King 
(now deceased) author of the words 
of this song, had a strain of Indian 


blood. In letters from Mrs. King and 
another member of the family, this 
is emphatically denied. Mr. King was 
of French Canadian descent, but had 
no American Indian ancestors what- 
ever, 


New Insights to the 
Mastery of Debussy 


(Continued from Page 294) 


I remember having heard on the 
platform, or over the air, some ver- 
sions which had little relation to the 
author’s spirit, though they may 
have been technically correct. In the 
first place, the tempo rubato, such 
as it is generally understood and used 
in the romantics and Chopin in par- 
ticular, has absolutely no place in 
Debussy’s works, whichever period of 
his life they may belong to. Does this 
mean that the tempo must be strictly 
observed? Not in the least; because 
a rigid and metronomic pace would 
prove distructive. What must be used 
instead, and profusely so, is flezi- 
bility. Even when Debussy indicated 
a rubato, he meant flexibility and 
performed the passage accordingly. 
The tempo rubato implies essentially 
an emotional or sentimental element 
which must be excluded here. On the 
contrary, a flexible rendering en- 
hances the graceful contours of the 
decorative designs, and it corresponds 
perfectly to the patrician attitude 
and the dignified reserve which were 
so representative of the master when 
he sat at the keyboard. He always 
played with the lid of the grand 
piano closed, even in a drawing room, 
and this is eloquent in itself. He did 
so not only in order to keep the vol- 


r ume of tone subdued but also to make 


this tone more mellow, more liquid, 
more drowned. Speaking of his “Pre- 
ludes” he used to say that they should 
be played “entre quatz-yeux,” a 
French colloquialism or rather an ex- 


| pression of familiar and quite accept- 


able slang, which translated literally 
into English would read “between 
four eyes,” or confidentially. 

Some other works may apparently 
require louder dynamics; but even 
when a fortissimo shading is marked 
it will be well to keep on the “inner 
side.” One instance of this applies to 
The Submerged cathedral. One hears 
sometimes, in the middle part, crash- 
ing sonorities which would be more 
adequate for the thundering climax 
of the Wagner-Liszt Liebestod than 
for the sea legend from old Brittany. 
What a pity it is that no talking 
machine company ever thought of 
asking Debussy to record this and 
other works! Perhaps it would have 
meant little in the way of “quick 
sales”, but what an invaluable docu- 
ment it would have become already. 


A Ripened Season 


The third period covers the last 
seven or eight years of Debussy’s 
life. It was one of sickness, pessimism, 
loss of illusions. At the top of his 
glory, the master was stricken by an 
implacable illness which brought 
upon him constant suffering of body 
and mind. Through these trials, how- 


ever, his art did not waver; but it 
seemed to drift away from the so- 
called impressionism toward a more 
concentrated and deeper quality of 
inspiration. A sort of plaintive atmos- 
phere began to permeate his musical 
ideas, mixed with a feeling of resig- 
nation and of melancholy before the 
inevitable outcome which gradually 
dawned upon him. He accepted it 
stoically and never gave up his work 
till the very end. The World War 
contributed in no small measure to 
the gloom and depression of his soul. 
One of his most beautiful songs dates 
from those late years: the Noél des 
enfants qui n’ont plus de maison. 
This is an authentic masterpiece, and 
the verses, too, bear the stamp of 
the most touching and almost heart- 
rending sensitiveness. It is, alto- 
gether, stirring and exalting, and 
should be heard more frequently. 

It was also during the war and his 
illness that Debussy composed his 
“Twelve Etudes” dedicated to the 
memory of Frederic Chopin. They 
were written at the seaside, in Pour- 
ville near Dieppe, where he spent the 
summer of 1915. The short preface 
contains a vivid and humorous criti- 
cism of the “fingered” editions; and 
it is a witty piece of advice to peda- 
gogues and students: 

“Intentionally, the present Etudes 
contain no fingering. To impose a 
fingering is wrong, because it cannot 
logically adapt itself to the different 
conformations of the hand. Modern 
pianism has believed to solve the 
problem by sometimes placing sev- 
eral optional fingerings on top of one 
another. It is only one more hin- 
drance, and the music takes on the 
aspect of some strange mathematical 
operation where, by an inexplicable 
phenomenon, the fingers ought to 
multiply themselves. Our old Mas- 
ters—I mean, owr admirable harpsi- 
chordists—never indicated any fin- 
gerings, as they likely had confidence 
in the skill of their contemporaries. 
To doubt the ability of the modern 
virtuosi would be unbecoming. In 
conclusion: the absence of fingerings 
is an excellent exercise; it suppresses 
the spirit of contradiction which 
prompts us to prefer not to use the 
fingering marked by the author; and 
it verifies these everlasting words: 
‘one is never better served than by 
one’s self.’ Let us find our own fin- 
gerings!” 

The “Etudes” occupy a special place 
among Debussy’s piano works. He 
apparently summed up in them the 
harmonic and rhythmic discoveries 
of his entire career. But here and 
there, he drove them farther still: 
some spots of the Etude pour les 
sonorités opposées border on the 
tragic. Where was-he going, and what 
would have emerged from this evolu- 
tion if death had not taken him pre- 
maturely at the age of fifty-six? It 
may safely be contended that the 
impressionistic period of luscious 
harmonies and shimmering pianistic 


display was well over. Some pages. 
of the “Etudes” bear no relation to) 
any other known music, and they | 
seem to belong to another world. 


A Belated Worship 


One remarkable point concerning } 
Debussy, and it is particularly befit- | 
ting to bring it up twenty years after | 
his death, is the world wide recog- |} 
nition which his music, despite its’ 
strong national character, has gained | 
in a relatively short time. No other | 
music, indeed, is so profoundly’ 
French as Debussy’s. When his last | 
sonatas were published, he insisted | 
that the cover should be printed in’ 
old fashioned style, with an ornamen- | 
tation evoking the XVIIIth century 
and the two words “musicien fran- 
cais” (French musician) below his 
name. To the latter claim he was 
well entitled by the constancy of his 
musical nationalism which never re- 
laxed its hold upon his inspiration 
throughout the three distinctive 
manieéres, or periods, which have been - 
the subject of this article. In his 
youth, true enough, he was most re- 
ceptive to the beauties contained in” 
foreign art; he admired the great 
Russians (“The Five”) and his wor-_ 
ship for Wagner knew no bounds. 
But at the same time he always pre-_ 
served his independence and fought 
against whatever harmful influence 
such foreign art might exercise upon 
the genius of French music, which 
he tried to link once more to the clear 
tradition of the harpsichordists of 
the past by renewing and perpetuat- 
ing this tradition along its logical 
channels of reserve, discretion and - 
concision. * 

And now as a conclusion, let us_ 
come back to the Réverie, or rather 
to My Reverie, the name under which 
it invaded the field of popular music 
in such unexpected and tremendous” 
fashion. It was hummed and whis- 
tled by millions of people who did 
not even know the name of its com-_ 
poser. Still, at one time, it lay for 
thirteen years, forgotten by the pub- 
lisher himself. It has been reported, 
on reliable authority, that the royal-— 
ties drawn from My Reverie reached, 
within a few months only, the astro- 
nomic figure of twenty thousand dol-— 
lars. This is all the more amazing ~ 
if one considers a letter sent by the 
composer himself on the 24th of 
April, 1904, to the publisher Fro- 
mont. Here it is, laconic and expres- 
sive: “You were wrong to bring out 
the Réverie. It’s a thing without any 
importance, which I wrote in a great 
hurry in order to oblige Hartmann; 
in short, it’s no good!” 3 

No one is likely to agree with De- | 
bussy about the latter statement. 
But everyone will admit that, con- 
sidering the fantastic recent returns, 
the original price of fifty francs, or 
ten dollars, paid by the purchaser of 
this particular piece, represents one 
of the finest investments the world 
has ever known. 
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The Community's Summer Instrumental Program 
(Continued from Page 312) 


and other factors necessary to the 
presentation. of a worth while pro- 
gram. In many places, band and or- 
chestra shells are too small, and such 
crowding of instrumental groups is 
gravely in error. In some cases no 
provision has been made for seating 
of audiences, and the concert results 
are inevitably poor where there is a 
moving, noisy, restless audience. Such 
conditions are flattering neither to 
community interest nor to the mu- 
Sicians themselves. 

There are, scattered throughout 
our country, several notable inter- 
ested communities which have care- 
fully planned this type of program, 
and the result has been many beauti- 
ful, adequate shells and a delightful 
summer concert series, with perfor- 
mazices weekly or fortnightly; and 
thus the cause of music is indeed well 
stimulated. I have personally visited 
excellent instrumental shells, parti- 
cularly in the states of Iowa and Wis- 
consin. Outstanding among them are 
those at Fort Dodge, Ames, and Sioux 
Falls, in Iowa. The same type of en- 
terprise can be shown in every state, 
and there are many evidences in the 
nation that the people of America 
are fully interested. 

Dr. Goldman has performed to vast 
audiences at Central Park and Pros- 
pect Park, New York, and at the 
Golden Gate Exposition. In Chicago, 
concerts have been held at Grant 
Park, with outstanding musical art- 
ists making appearances; and many 
of these events have attracted rec- 
ord-breaking audiences. The popu- 
larity of outdooor concerts can be 
fully attested by results at Robin 
Hood Dell, Philadelphia, at the Mu- 
nicipal Opera performances in St. 
Louis, at the Philharmonic concerts 
at Lewissohn Stadium, New York, at 
the fine performances of the Cincin- 
nati Opera at the famous Zoo, and 
the enthusiastic audiences in the 
Hollywood Bowl. 

Repeating the demands of Ameri- 
cans in these larger cities, are the 
continued calls for municipal musical 
enterprises in smaller communities. 
Wherever families gather for picnics 
or sports in our parks, there is room 
for the same type of entertainment, 
valuable to performer and audience. 


Quality of Music 


Important to the discussion of the 
municipal band and the summer 
concert series is the type of music 
to be performed. As has been pointed 
out, we are no longer ready to accept 
any sort of fare, but in each locality 
there is room for choice. The pro- 
grams of an organization such as the 
Goldman Band are particularly chos- 


Pace ge ae 


en to meet the tastes of a cosmopoli- 
tan group, and Dr. Frank Simon, in 
recognizing the variety of audience in 
his radio broadcasting, has designed 
the musical programs accordingly. 

Yet no municipal instrumental or- 
ganization should attempt a type of 
repertory beyond its instrumental 
range or capabilities; and it should 
adapt its programs to sectional au- 
dience demand, and to local interest. 
This rests very considerably in the 
hands of the director or principal 
agents of the summer program; for 
their job is to combine education and 
entertainment in a manner that will 
be more than satisfactory to inter- 
ested persons, students, instrumen- 
talists, and audience. 

We have a lot to which to look for- 
ward in America. Behind the enter- 
tainment and relaxation and joy 
that we are to receive from out of 
door days, lies the important fact 
that our love for music is becoming 
greater, that our latent talents and 
possibilities are to come to the fore. 
Across the seas, in war ridden lands, 
music is doomed to languish, sub- 
merged in the ruthless requirements 
of struggle. 

In nations which have been the 
seat of the great musical history, in- 
strumental organizations are suffer- 
ing, or have been wiped out. Sadly 
we may survey the loss of artistic 
endeavor; but the responsibility for 
guarding and advancing music has 
been shifted to the shoulders of 
America. It is for us to progress and 
better ourselves musically. It is for 
every community to realize that every 
motion made in the direction of pre- 
serving the musical beginnings offer- 
ed to thousands of students in our 
land will be a motion toward pres- 
ervation of all that music means. 

The contrast between situations in 
American and in European countries 
is startling. Here, in lovely wooded 
parks, a band shell appears, care- 
fully designed and built. Students 
and community citizens join in pre- 
senting modern, planned concerts to 
community audiences, sitting under 
the trees, with every inflection of the 
music carried over amplification sys- 
stems. Overseas, even the parks are 
being destroyed by bursting shells of 
another sort. Happy families are re- 
placed by grim-faced soldiers, and 
the only music is martial. 

It is for the directors, the students, 
the communities of America to pre- 
serve and advance the cause of in- 
strumental music, that it may some 
day spread throughout a better and 
happier world. For in such music lies 
a common ground, a language that 
all shall hear and understand. 


* * 


“Music is the harmonious voice of creation, an echo of the in- 
visible world, one note of the divine concord which the entire 


universe is destined one day to soun 


.’—Mazzini., 
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The Good Ship Melody 


Makes a Musical Cruise 
(Continued from Page 308) 


south of the Mediterranean, is mostly 
desert. Dusky, wild cannibal dancers 
look so fierce that Jack and his pals 
do not wander far into the country.” 
Dance of the Cannibals. .C. W. Kern 
Piano Pupil 
Stewardess: “The ship sails peace- 
fully over the briny deep, while Jack’s 
imagination runs riot. He imagines 
that bonny Eloise and he are honey- 
mooning in the Orient.” 
Sailing on a Honeymoon 
C. R. Chaney 
Vocal duet by a High School Boy 
and Girl 
Stewardess: “Sailing on the Mediter- 
ranean, Jack becomes lonely. Young 
sailors know how to amuse them- 
selves, so he dreams again. 
‘Sailing, sailing over the bounding 


main, 
For many a stormy wind shall 
blow, 

Ere Jack comes home again.’ ” 
PUTS erste Sere aOR ots John Thompson 
Piano Pupil 
Stewardess: “The fleet anchors at 


Honolulu. Jack sees Waikiki Beach 
and hears the beautiful girls strum- 
ming their guitars. The sunset is too 
beautiful for words. Aloha Oe was 
written by Queen Liliuokalani, last 
Queen of Hawaii. 

Alonha-Oe*. 2. aii Queen Liliuokalani 
Sixth Grade Harmonica Band 
Stewardess: “Even when a boy, sail- 
ing his boats on the canal streams, 
Jack had dreamed of some day tak- 
ing a long voyage. You may be sure 
he is thoroughly enjoying his cruise.” 
SOUOOGES Sem Senet Louise E. Stairs 
Piano Pupil 
Stewardess: “With the end of the 
cruise in sight, all good tars work 
hard and furious to earn the cer- 
tificate for completing the voyage. 
Then Jack rushes to the deck for the 
first glimpse of New York’s famous 


skyline. 

Homeward Bound........ C. W. Kern 
Piano Pupil 

Stewardess: 


“Baby’s boat’s the silver moon, 
Sailing in the sky, 

Her line a silver moonbeam is, 
While the clouds float by. 
Sail, baby, sail, 

Out upon the sea, 

Only don’t forget to sail 
Back again to me.” 

Slumber Boat...... Jessie L. Gaynor 
Seventh and Eighth Grade 
Harmonica Band 
Stewardess: “Jack’s heart swells 
when he notices near the port a car- 
nival showing. His time is free so he 
wanders over to ride on the merry- 
go-round, ferris wheel, and other 


attractions. He hears the strange 
music of the Carnival.” 
CGTNIVGL; SCENE 24a. Paul Du Val 


Piano Pupil 
Stewardess: “The stately old ante- 
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bellum homes with their white col- 
umns, the hospitality of the cities of 
the South, and the familiar melody 
tend toward making him long for 
home. Going home to his sweetheart 
and his family. 

Dixties 3 eee eee Dan Emmet 

Girl’s Quartette, or Full Chorus 


New Hecordings of 


Great Masterpieces 
(Continued from Page 301) 


No. 1, in B-flat” (Victor disc 12605) 
and the “Three Romances, Op. 94”, 
by Schumann. The latter are coupled 
with Franck’s Piéce (Columbia set 
X-160). The beauty and subtle varia- 
tion of the soloist’s tone are happily 
conveyed, and musically all of the 
selections are eminently rewarding. 
Especially is this true of the Schu- 
mann works, which are memorably 
appealing. 

Among recent piano recordings is 
a splendidly balanced performance 
of Saint-Saéns’ popular two-piano 
work “Variations on a Theme by 
Beethoven, Op. 35”, played by Genia 
Nemenoff and Pierre Luboshutz (Vic- 
tor set M-638). Other piano record- 
ings worthy of note are the fluent 
and clear renditions of Chabrier’s 
Scherzo-Valse and Rubinstein’s Stac- 
cato Etude (Victor disc 12606) , played 
by Reginald Stewart; the smooth and 
poised performances by Bartlett and 
Robinson, the English two-piano 
team, of Bach’s Sheep May Safely 
Graze and Handel’s Arrival of the 
Queen of Sheba; and Ernst Victor 
Wolff’s scholarly playing of Haydn’s 
“Sonata in D, No. 7’ (Columbia set 
X-158). The latter may be very help- 
ful for students, but they will do well 
not to emulate his treatment of the 
bass, which is often too heavy. 

Schubert’s “Quartet No. 9, in G 
minor, Op. Post.”, a work written in 
the composer’s eighteenth year, has 
been recorded by the Coolidge Quar- 
tet (Victor set M-641). This work, 
which recalls Haydn and Mozart, is 
given a balanced and musicianly 
reading. And Beethoven’s “Trio No. 4, 
in C minor, Op. 9, No. 3”, is given an 
equally fine performance by the Pas- 
quier Trio (Columbia set M-397) . The 
Pasquier Trio, long known on records, 
possesses a full and rich ensemble 
tone, and plays with deep emotion. 

Those who have admired Jeanette 
MacDonald’s voice on the screen will 
find Victor album M-642 a pleasant 
souvenir. The singer is heard here in 
songs by Charles, Hageman, Delibes, 
and Romberg, and also in Gounod’s 
Ave Maria and the Jewel Song from 
“Faust.” The young American so- 
prano, Josephine Antoine, makes her 
record début in the Polonaise from 
“Mignon” and the Jewel Song from 
“Faust” (Columbia disc 69813-D). 
There is considerable charm in her 
singing, although the voice is some- 


what lacking in an essential sparkle 
for the music she sings. 

Roland Hayes, the Negro tenor, 
gives one of the most moving per- 
formances of a Negro spiritual on 
records, in his unaccompanied ren- 
dition of Were You Dere? It is cou- 
pled with Hear de Lambs and Plenty 
Good Room, both of which are sung 
with piano accompaniments (Colum- 
bia disc 69812-D). A stirring choral 
record of Russian religious music is 
that of the Siberian Singers; they 
sing Blessed is the Man, Hallelujah 
and Behold, Bless Ye the Lord (Vic- 
tor dise 4462). 

One of the most interesting collec- 
tions of American Folk Music is Vic- 
tor’s “Ballads of the American Revo- 
lution and War of 1812” (set P-11), 
sung and played by John and Lucy 
Allison (who collected the material) 
and Sawyer’s Minute Men. Many of 
them are catchy and stirring, while 
others, like Johnny Has Gone For a 
Soldier, are tenderly appealing. This 
set may well prove to be one of the 
proud possessions of collectors of 
Americana. 


Music on the Ether Waves 


(Continued from Page 302) 


correspondence comes from as many 
little out of the way towns as from 
large cities. 


Then Various Alluring Items 


Recently the Mutual Network 
added a new dramatic series called 
“Who Knows” (Saturdays 8:30 to 8:45 
PM, EST), a unique departure from 
the usual radio formula. These pro- 
grams are all based on actual case 
records of Dr. Hereward Carrington, 
an authority on psychic phenomena 
and author of numerous books on the 
subject. 

The Radio City Music Hall program 
(heard Sundays at 12:00 noon, EST) 
recently inaugurated a _ series of 
streamlined one hour opera broad- 
casts, featuring Jan Peerce, tenor, 
Robert Weede, baritone; Rosemarie 
Brancato, soprano; and Edwina Eus- 
tis, contralto. Erno Rapée is the 
musical director. A novel song pro- 
gram has been heard lately over the 
Columbia Network (Mondays 6:15 to 
6:30 PM, EST) featuring Genevieve 
Rowe, soprano, in songs which are 
both varied and interesting. Major 
Bowe’s Original Amateur Hour en- 
tered its sixth year the latter part 
of March as a coast-to-coast net- 
work program (Columbia—Thurs- 
days, 9 to 10 PM, EST). Since its 
inception in March of 1935, Major 
Bowes and his motorcade have trav- 
elled thousands .of miles in their 
salute to various cities throughout 
the country. “It may be your next 


door neighbor or the front page sen- 


sation in that very afternoon’s news- 
papers when the program ‘We, the 
People’ comes to the airways on 


Tuesday nights (Columbia Ne 
work),” says Gabriel Heatter, th 
program’s official spokesman, “for i 
is a program of the people—the really 
interesting people from every corne. 
of the nation.” The barometer 0 
human interest rises and falls con 
siderably in each of these broadcasts 
for naturally some folks are mor 
interesting than others and less af- 
fected by “mike fright,” but there 
is no denying it is a unique and en- 
tirely different show. Columbia Net- 
work is to take part in presenting 
the home games of nine of sixteen 
teams in the National and American 
leagues during the 1940 pennant 
campaigns. It will cover the home 
games of the New York Giants and 
the World’s Champion New York 
Yankees, as well as the two Phila- 
delphia and Chicago teams, the 
games of the Washington Senators, 
and the two St. Louis and Boston 
teams. 
ALFRED LINDSAY MORGAN. 


"Moby Dick” on the Air 

“Moby Dick,’ a dramatic cantata 
based on Herman Melville’s famous 
novel, by Bernard Herrmann, young 
staff conductor of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, was given its 
world premiére by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of John Barbi- 
rolli, on Thursday, April 11. The work 
was repeated the following day, and 
on Sunday, April 14, it was broadcast 
over the network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

“Moby Dick,” which lasts about 
forty minutes, is scored for male 
chorus, soloists, and symphony or- 
chestra. Herrmann completed the 
score last fall, after two years of 
work. The text was selected and ar- 
ranged by W. Clark Harrington. 

Herrmann, born in New York City 
in 1911, began writing an opera when 
thirteen and won a $100 prize for 
a symphony he composed as a high 
school student. He was a pupil of 
Bernard Wagenaar, Albert Stoessel, 
and Philip James at the Juilliard 
Graduate School. Since 1934 Herr- 
mann has been associated with CBS. 
first as assistant to Johnny Green. 
the composer-pianist, then as com- 
poser of original scores for the Co- 
lumbia workshop, an experimental 
drama series. Last year he was made 
a staff conductor at CBS. In various 
chamber and symphony programs he 
has devoted much time to musical 
research, bringing out little known 
works of early composers such as 
Purcell, Byrd and Locke, and moderns 
including Van Dieren, Delius, Bax 
Vaughan Williams, and Warlock. 

Harrington, the librettist, was born 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, thirty- 
four years ago. His education in- 
cluded a year’s study of compositior 
at the New England Conservatory 0! 
Music, and in addition to two books 
of verse, he has written about fifteer 
concert songs and a tone poem fo! 
orchestra, “Faun Call.” : 
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How the Accordionist May Use 
Some Summer Hours 


By 


Deir 
ietro 


As Told to ElVera Collins 


ists: will be planning their 

summer vacations. A sojourn 
at the beach, or in the country; often 
means that regular lessons are not 
available. It does not, however, mean 
that one should stop practicing or 
studying. Daily practice should be 
faithfully observed, and, if possible, 
arrangements should be made to 
take at least one lesson a month to 
be sure that no incorrect practice 
habits are being formed. 
- These suggestions are given early 
in the season so that students may 
have an opportunity to go over them, 
with their instructors and have a 


B EFORE LONG many accordion- 


- course of summer study outlined be- 


fore their departure. It occurs to us 
that these suggestions will be found 
useful also for other students who 
are not able to take regular lessons 
but who must plan their own prac~ 
tice material with only an occasional 


- lesson. 


If a definite study program is set 
up for each week of the summer, 
students will usually cover it; but, 
if they go away with the accordion 
and a stack of music, without any 
definite plans, nothing is apt to be 
accomplished. It is too easy to put 
off practicing until tomorrow. There 
always is a tendency to indulge one- 
self during the vacation period but 
the sad awakening comes in the fall 


“when regular lessons are resumed. 


The accordion will seem heavy and 
awkward and every finger will seem 
like a thumb. Students will find that 
they merely stumble through selec- 
tions which they played well before 
their departure for a vacation. The 
most discouraging part comes when 
they hear their fellow students who 
have had regular instruction and 
practice all summer. 

It is possible to get all the bene- 
fits of fresh air and sunshine at the 
beach or country, have time for 
summer sports, and yet save a little 
time for practice each day. Each 
Saturday night should find the past 
week’s practice program accom- 
plished. The assignment by the 


teacher should cover a distribution 


of time for scales, technical exer- 
memorizing, rehearsing old 


- selections and learning new ones. It 


is advisable to keep a notebook con- 
venient to jot down questions which 
arise during practice hours so they 
may be asked of the teacher during 
the monthly check-up lessons. Some 
students find it convenient to keep 
also an accurate account of their 
practice time. We think it is a good 
idea, because one is often surprised 
at the end of a week to find how 
very few hours he actually practiced. 
The natural impulse is to improve 
the record the following week. It is 
like keeping score in a game. Printed 
practice slips are available for this 
purpose. 

Summer is a fine time to try out 
practice games. We like to call them 
games because they are fun to prac- 
tice, and yet much benefit can be 
obtained from them. The first is to 
practice blindfolded. Begin with 
scales and arpeggios, then five finger 
exercises, to be followed by a pro- 
gression of chords up and down the 
keyboard. Finally, practice all mem- 
orized selections blindfolded. The 
specific benefits from such practice 
are numerous. The spacing and lo- 
cation of all keys become so firmly 
fixed in the mind that the player 
will never again watch the keyboard 
while he plays. The left hand plays 
without benefit of a view of the 
keyboard, so it seems that the right 
hand should do likewise. Too many 
accordionists play with their heads 
bent over the keyboard. If their at- 
tention is distracted so they have to 
look away for one moment, they are 
completely lost. 

Another benefit from this practice 
is that when a player is not watch- 
ing either the keyboard or the music 
he has an opportunity to concentrate 
upon hearing himself play and can 
then improve his phrasing and ex- 
pression. One student told us how 
he overcame a serious fault by prac- 
ticing blindfolded. He never sounded 
the bass in the first beat of a meas- 
ure at the exact time he played the 
right hand. There was always a sort 
of limping effect; and, although his 
attention had been called to it fre- 
quently, he never realized how bad it 
was until he heard himself play. 

Here is another goal to set up for 
summer attainment. Few accordion- 
ists can name the pitch of a tone 
when they hear it. True enough, 
some musicians are gifted with true 
(or absolute) pitch, but there are 
not many. Others can cultivate it, 
with a little practice. An “A” pitch 
pipe will be found convenient, and 
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FOR PIANO TEACHERS ONLY 


FREE: “The Student Pianist,” a 36-page Catalogue containing the 11 


piano compositions listed below, every number absolutely COMPLETE, to 
active piano teachers. 


TO RECEIVE THIS 36-PAGE CATALOGUE, you must establish with us your professional 
status. Fill out coupon at the bottom of this ad (or mention page and issue of THE ErupE). 
Enclose professional card, letterhead, or other means of identification, or refer to one or two 
prominent music publishers by whom you are recognized as a teacher. 


NEW 
11 EASY TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO 


Tuneful, rhythmic music by well-known American composers, including the world-famous march O 
Director, National Emblem, NC-4, and Down Main Street, carefully transcribed, edited, and eee Ms 
an attractive title-page does much in arousing the pupil’s interest, this feature has been given careful 
attention, the editions carrying smart, modern designs in attractive colors. 
Title Transcribed by Title Transcribed by 
OUR DIRECTOR, March (Bigelow) MOONLIT RIPPLES, Barcarolle (Rolfe) 
alter Jacobs Walter Rolfe 

NATIONAL EMBLEM, March (Bagley) RURAL PICNIC, Rustic Dance (Rolfe) 

Charles Repper Walter Rolfe 


NC-4, March (Bigelow).......... R. E. Hildreth CANZONETTA (Rolfe) ........... Walter Rolfe 
DOWN MAIN STREET, March (Weidt) PICKANINNIES?’ PICNIC (Four Little 
R. E. Hildreth Blackberries) (O’Connor) ...... Norman Leigh 


WO! OU CRolfen iiss 2 seas nee Walter Rolfe 
AUTUMN TINTS, Waltz (Rolfe) .Walter Rolfe 
The regular sheet music editions are 35 cents for 
each number, less the usual discount to Teachers. 


WHIP AND SPUR, Galop (Allen) 
Walter Jacobs 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me FREE and without any obligation whatsoever ‘‘The Student Pianist’’ as described above. 
I am enclosing [please check} [ professional car etterhead to establish my status as a teacher. {Publisher 


references as to status may be given below if card or letterhead is not available. } 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ALONE IN TONE 


SAC Mc 


Sole New York and 
Philadelphia Agents 


PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION 
HEADQUARTERS 

46 Greenwich Ave., N.Y.C. 

Write for Free Catalog 


Acme Accordion Co., Inc. 
43 W. 16th ST., N. Y. Cc. 
(Bet. Sth & Gth Aves.) 


for your Accordion 
or for Lessons... 


PIETRO’S several Headquarters carry a compleie 
range of all make accordions. . . . PIETRO personally 
helps you select . . . and he tests and inspects every 
instrument before it leaves. 


@® The new ORIOLE MODEL is superb at low cost! 
Write for complete NEW. Triplex Catalog of Accordion 
music, Accordions, and Accessories. 

Reconditioned instruments from $15 up. 


PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HEADQUARTERS 


1237 W. Girard Ave., Phila., Pa., 507—-32nd St., Union City, N. J. 
MAIN OFFICE: 46 GREENWICH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


MUSICAL JEWELRY NOVELTIES 
As Awards and Gifts for Music Students 


WINGED HARP LYRE or CROSS IN ENAMELED FIELD 


The background of circle and lower 
panel in the Lyre design is red; in the 
Cross design blue. All other parts of 
the pins are in gold or silver. 

10K Gold 

Sterling Silver 

Gold Plated 

Silver Plated 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 


Easily —Substantially — Pleasantly 
— Take Subscriptions for — 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
— Write for particulars — 
1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA PA, 


Clasp Pin 


Clasp Pin 
No. 14 No. 16 


Clasp Pin 
No. 87 


Clasp Pin 
No. 85 
The “Lyre and Wreath’ 

and ‘‘Winged Harp” designs 

come in these qualities— 


Gold 


10K 
Sterling Silver 
Gold Filled ... 
Gold Dipped . 
Silver Dipped 


NOVELTY 
MOTTO 
PINS 


Always 
B Natural 
Clasp Pin 


No. 23 


Sometimes 
B Sharp 
Clasp Pin 
No. 22 


Never 
B Flat 
LYRE AND WREATH Clasp Pin 


So No. 21 
These favorite designs come in these qualities: 


10K Gold Silver, Gold Plated .35 
Silver Gilding Metal 


Illustrations of AJl These Designs are Exact Size 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILA., PA. 


y 
Clasp Pin 


Clasp Pin 
No. 17 o. 19 


Ask for a copy of V-15—Presser’s 
Musical Jewelry Novelties Catalog 
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| MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


The New Juniata College Auditorium 


The same high standards at low cost 


which have enabled Juniata College 
to grow as an, educational institution 
make for the normal growth and de- 
velopment of her students. Consistent 
with her development program, the Col- 
lege is completing a new auditorium to 
enlarge the music department program 
and facilities. Courses for music majors 
are available in voice, piano, organ, and 
violin. Work may be taken which leads 
to a Degree in Public School Music and 
Supervision. 

Registration may be made now for 
the Fall semester which opens September 
9, 1940. Send for the pictorial bulletin 
and catalog today. 


For further information address: 
Charles C. Ellis, Ph.D., D.D., President 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


1867—Seventy-Third Year—1939 


Chicago Musical College 
RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


Member of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Institutional member of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music. 

A Professional school of music con- 

. ferring accredited Bachelor and Master 
of Music Degrees with major in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, ‘Cello, Organ, Orchestral 
Instruments, Musicology, Composition 
or Music Education. 

Faculty of internationally and nation- 
ally famous artist teachers. 


Preparatory School for Children. 


Summer Catalog Now Available 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 
64 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 


Montreat, North Carolina, 1940 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CLASSES 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
JUNE 17-29 
Montreat, North Carolina 
JULY 25-AUGUST 1 


SCHUMANN said: “Always play as if 
a master heard you.” 

LISZT said: “Genius is the power of re- 
vealing God to the human soul.” 

BACH said: “The fingers of thy hand are 
as good as the fingers of my hand. I was 
obliged to be industrious; whosoever is 
equally industrious will succeed as well.” 
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Mr. Bach of 1940 


(Continued from Page 296) 


Bach was alive; an organized col- 
lection of men’s and women’s voices 
capable of singing melodies, har- 
monies and counterpoints through 
a somewhat extended range, and 
of clearly enunciating words. The 
chorus was and is a unique instru- 
ment, quite capable of expressing the 
greatest music either by itself or in 
combination with other instruments 
or the orchestra. The problems of 
the chorus might be expressed 
briefly— 

First, Catch your chorus. 

Second, Train it to sing the music 
with exactitude and elasticity and 
to say the words distinctly without 
impairing the tone quality. : 

This is a strong man’s job. It takes 
a conductor with the patience of 
a Job, with the musicianship of a 
Beethoven, with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the capabilities of the chorus 
and the orchestra and of the relation 
between them, plus the vital spark 
of a Toscanini or a Stokowski, which 
must Somehow be communicated to 
the entire ensemble. That J. Freder- 
ick Wolle possessed these qualities 
in no small degree was shown by 
the beauty of the performances in 
Bethlehem during his conductorship 
there. 

No other Bach conductor (Wolle 
was a Bach specialist, and he knew 
comparatively little music except 
that of Bach) could approach him for 
effectiveness and popularity. The out- 
standing characteristic of Wolle’s 


chorus was its remarkable tone qual- 


ity. How he was able to draw such 
a lovely sound from a collection of 
untrained voices was his secret, and 
it seems to have died with him. The 
attacks and releases were excellent 
and the many nuances that he 
achieved, varied from the grandest 
fortissimo to the softest pianissimo. 
He seemed to be able to find a tempo 
that enabled his chorus to sing the 
running counterpoint without slur- 
ring, which was no mean achieve- 
ment when the difficulty of these 
passages is remembered. His whole 
idea seems to have been to make the 
music sound well rather than to ad- 
here to a merely slavish, intellectual 
faithfulness to the notes. His deeply 
religious nature, almost medizval in 
its simplicity and its intensity, forced 
him to regard both words and music 
as inspired. Therefore he sought for 
an inspired performance rather than 
a cold and correct one. Many of the 
things that he did could have been 
and were harshly criticized. At no 
two festivals were the tempi exactly 
the same, because the personnel of 
the choir changed and he continually 
endeavored to find a tempo best 
suited to the singers as he found 
them. There were ritards, accelera- 
tions and dynamic changes that 
Bach certainly did not indicate in 
his scores, no matter how much he 


probably would have approved of 
them. He introduced the hum into 
some of the chorales, and at one spot 
in the “Mass in B minor” stopped the 
orchestra entirely, allowing the cho- 
rus to sing a cappella, pianissimo, 
upon the words “Et sepultus est.” The 
contrast achieved by the entrance of 
orchestra and chorus fortissimo at 
the Et ressurexit was intensely thrill- 
ing and dramatic. Whether it was 
legitimate or not is quite another 
question; one entirely of taste and 
temperament. The fact remains that 
for about thirty years, Wolle pro- 
duced the great choral works of Bach 
to audiences that more than filled his 
auditorium. He kept his choir to- 
gether and he earned the respect and 
admiration of each one of them, as 
well as that of the orchestra and the 
soloists. These performances were 
overflowing with vitality. They were 
sensational, even theatrical if you 
wish, moving rather than classically 
correct, and they remain in the 
memory of those that heard them 
where more academic performances 
have been forgotten. 

And where can a conductor hope 
to find the ideal bass-baritone to 
interpret the réle of Jesus? The voice 
must be of rare quality, tender, 
round, full yet masculine, and it 
must be able to produce the low notes 
without grunting and the high ones 
without pinching. Its possessor must 
pronounce the sacred words allotted 
to him with their full meaning, as 
Jesus must have spoken them. Every 
sentiment must be expressed without 
sentimentality, every emotion with- 
out exaggeration, every dynamic con- 
trast, be the tone high or low, the 
vowel dark or thin, with perfect con- 
trol. 

Critics are apt to minimize the im- 
portance of soloists in a Bach per- 
formance, concentrating their entire 
attention upon the work of the 
chorus. Perhaps this is because so 
many composers have written won- 
derful music for the solo voices; but 
no one, not even Palestrina or Han- 
del, ever conceived such vast, moving, 
architecturally superb choruses as 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 


The Essential Soloist - 


Nevertheless it would be impossible 
to produce adequately any of the 
great choral works without soloists. 
Imagine the “St. Matthew Passion,” 
the “St. John Passion,” the “Christ- 
mas Oratorio” or the “Magnificat” 
with chorus, orchestra and organ 
alone. It would be a desecration. The 
solo singer approaches these huge 
and difficult works with a feeling of 
awe and apprehension. Often he can- 
not do himself justice because he 
realizes, all too clearly, his own limi- 
tations. He should be encouraged 
rather than criticised; for after all, 
he is attempting the most difficult 
task ever given to a singer. No matter 
how successful he may be, from the 
standpoint of the audience, he him- 


self realizes how inadequate his ef- 
forts have been to represent this 
greatest of all music. i 


A Parting Counsel 


No performance of one of the great 
choral works of Bach can hope to 
rival a Beethoven symphony, a well 
drilled string quartet or a Wagner 
opera, in smoothness and perfection 
of detail. There are too many tech- 
nical difficulties to be overcome. The 
superbly harmonized chorales are, of — 
course, a joy, to singers, audience and 
conductor. They lend themselves 
comfortably to every nuance of dy- 
namic expressiveness; and, being 
neither very difficult to sing nor to 
understand, can be counted upon to — 
produce their sure effect of loveliness 
and serene beauty. Many of the other © 
choruses are not so sure fire. For | 
example, the double chorus with | 
soprano ripieno (often sung by a 
choir of boys) that opens the “St. | 
Matthew Passion” is as trying for 
the conductor as for the singers, 
while the Thunder and Lightning 
chorus, built about a duet for soprano — 
and alto solos, is extraordinarily — 
tricky. The long, chromatic Con/fiteor | 
unum baptisma from the Mass, with 
its twenty-three printed pages of five 

' 


part counterpoint, almost impossible 
to sing quite in tune, will be a severe 
test for all his forces. ae 
Unless he has at his disposal a fine, 
large chorus, a first class orchestra, 
and four or five soloists selected be- | 
cause their voices and temperaments: 
are especially adapted to the music 
of Bach, the conductor should not 
attempt one of this master’s larger 
choral works. But, having decided ~ 
upon such a performance,.he must 
not allow himself to be overwhelmed 4 


by the contemplation of the many 
difficulties involved. He must train 
not only his singers but also himself. 
Every note and every word should 
be committed to memory, so that, if 
necessary, he could lead the work 
without a score. He should cultivate 
a strong, easily followed beat; never 
a motion should be made that has 
not its definite meaning that can 
be easily understood. He should take 
care that the sacred words shall be 
clearly and cleanly pronounced, so 
that the audience shall be able to 
follow the story without a libretto. 
If the conductor is willing to take all 
the time and trouble necessary to do 
these things, he may be assured that — 
the inspired beauty of both the text 
and the music will carry its unforget- 
table message to the hearts and souls 
of audience, chorus and soloists alike. 


* * * 


“An eminent master once said 
carelessly to a group of students: 
‘My dear young friends, never kiss 
a woman or play a composer whom 
you do not love. Believe me, there 
will be no more warmth in the one 
than in the other, and you will 
wrong them both.’’”—Edward Baxter 
Perry. es 
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-1940 SUMMER SESSION 


6 WEEKS—June 17 to July 27 
5 WEEKS—July 8 to August 10 
2 WEEKS—July 29 to August 10 


74m ; 
SUMMER SESSION > 


For students pursuing advanced study and professional training. 
For undergraduate students desiring degrees Mus.B. or B.Sc. 
For graduate students desiring degrees Mus.M. or M.Ed. 
Normal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers. 


Courses offered in every branch of musical instruction. 
MUSICOLOGY—For graduate students 
® 
SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 


FOR MUSIC SUPERVISORS AND EDUCATORS 
BAND FORMATION COURSE—6 weeks, 


under direction of Merrill B. Van Pelt, con- 


BAND DEPARTMENT under direction of Frank Simon, 
director nationally famous Armco Broadcasting Band, 
offering 6 weeks course with daily rehearsals, and ductor University of Cincinnati Band. An 
weekly concerts. Also, Band Conducting clinic under exposition of maneuvers for stadium and 
Frank Simon in which student conductors participate field band—fanfares, entrances, designs, 
in weekly concerts. stunts, standard military movements. 


SUMMER ORCHESTRA—Under direction of C. Hugo 
Grimm, composer, conductor, organist and pianist. 6 
weeks course with daily rehearsals, in conjunction with 

Orchestra Conducting Clinic, also under direction of 


COMPLETE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT, in affilia- 
tion with the University of Cin- 
cinnati, under direction of Sarah 


Dur Musical Presidents 
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face and tears would often run down 
his cheeks. 

Among the presidents who particu- 
larly liked to raise a voice were Mc- 
Kinley, Coolidge, and now F. D. 
Roosevelt. McKinley inaugurated a 
Sunday evening hymn sing in the 
White House during his administra- 
tion. Coolidge would often step up 
to the piano presided at by Mrs. Cool- 
idge, and F. D. Roosevelt has a lusty 
tenor voice and is fond of giving it 
a work out, especially after a busy 
day. Incidentally Coolidge was hon- 
orary member of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York. Among Cool- 
idge’s public pronouncements on 
music, one is especially apropos to- 
day. “To heal the unrest and lack of 
understanding now in evidence in our 
land, we must bring into our national 
consciousness a peaceful presence 
that will dispel confusion as light 
dispels darkness, and that peaceful 
presence can largely be music. It is 
and should increasingly be estab- 
lished and recognized as an impor- 
tant national asset.” 


“First-Ladies”, Musical Devotees 
‘Among our first ladies we find vari- 
us degrees of musical accomplish- 
ment. Abigail Adams, wife of John 
dams, brought to the White House 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 


Dept. E, Cincinnati, Ohio Ay 


oe 


a harp, a guitar and piano, upon each 
of which she was proficient. Mrs. 
Fillmore was a skilled pianist and 


-also played the harp and guitar. At 


this time, harp playing was the ut- 
most in musical accomplishment for 
a woman. In girlhood, Mrs. Taft was 
a brilliant pianist; and she managed 
to keep up her music. She was one 
of the most promising graduates of 
the Cincinnati College of Music, one 
of the organizers and first president 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes was 
a fine instrumentalist and singer. 
Before Mr. Hayes, who was a devotee 
of folk song, had taken the vows, 
he wrote to his fiancee, “With no mu- 
sical taste or cultivation myself, I 
am yet so fond of simple airs that 
I have often thought that I could 
never love a woman who did not sing 
them.” 

Since the Adams administration, a 
piano has always graced the White 
House. In 1809, during Madison’s oc- 
cupancy, Congress voted five thou- 
sand dollars for new furniture for 
the White House, four hundred fifty- 
eight of which went to the purchase 
of an “elegant grand pianoforte.” In 
1831, while Jackson was president, 
we find this notation in an old book: 

1 piano of rosewood, six 


OC EA CS cress sto aecs carer ene sesecneneese $300 

By second hand piano ex- 
Chane aerote ect Soe reetess $100 
$200 


Dr. Grimm. 


Yancey Cline. 


CHORAL CLINIC in charge of Dr. John A. Hoffmann. A chorus made up of 
students from all Cincinnati High Schools will be conducted by Frank C. 
Biddle, Director of Music, Cincinnati Public Schools, assisted by Nelle 
Custer Murphy and Arthur Havlovic, high school choral directors, 


Write for SUMMER BULLETIN 


Mrs. Lincoln bought a Schomacher 
for the White House. In 1903, when 
Theodore Roosevelt was president, 
Steinway and Sons installed their 
hundred thousandth piano in the 
East Room. Just recently that instru- 
ment has been retired to the Smith- 
sonian Institution and a new piano 
installed. Three golden eagles sup- 
port the body and on its side are 
symbolic decorations representing 
the development of American music. 
President Roosevelt accepted it for 
the nation and dedicated it to “the 
advancement of music in every city, 
town and hamlet in the country.” 
The White House Musicales are in 
all probability an outgrowth of the 
weekly receptions started by George 
Washington, at which music was 
heard. By the time Mrs. McKinley 
came to the White House, the musi- 
cales had become formal; and, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, they took their place 
among the real social events of 
Washington. Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt held a reception and concert, 
preceded by a dinner, every Friday 
night, for invited guests. Succeeding 
administrations have carried on the 
White House Musicale tradition and 
most of the great of the music world 
have appeared at one time or an- 
other. In the meantime, presidents 
come and go. Some of them have been 
good performers, some good listeners, 
but most of them have given public 
recognition and encouragement to 


the musical art. In Jefferson’s time, 
good music was a rarity here, but in 
the comparatively short span since 
then, this country has become the 
music center of the world. No other 
country has made such musical 
strides in so short a time. President 
Harding’s dream of making the na- 
tion’s capitol a center of music and 
art may not be far off. 


The Etude Music Lover's 
Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 303) 


in chamber music playing. The editor 
has wisely added to each volume lists 
of the best known recordings, so that 
any players may gauge their inter- 
pretations by the finest existing 
professional groups. Many eminent 
conductors have enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the series. 


“The Chamber Music of Mozart” 


“The Chamber Music of Haydn and 
Schubert” 


“Miscellaneous Chamber Works” 
Editor: Albert E. Wier 

Pages: over 300 

Price: $3.00 in paper; $5.00 in cloth 


Publisher: 
Company 


Longmans, Green and 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON; President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GeEorRGE A. WEDGE, Director 


July 8 to August 16, 1940 


Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher’s 


certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 
and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and 
materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 
musicology. Department for high school students. 


Special one-week Forum Coutses in all phases of music 


education. 


Catalog on request 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Room 122 


New York, N. Y. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 
Courses in piano, voice, violin, ’cello, organ, theory, 
public school music and choir directing leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


CONVERSE COLLEG 


School of Music 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
A Leading Southern Music College 
An endowed professional school; nationally accredited. 
Full Bachelor of Music and Master of Music degree 
and diploma courses; B. A. Music Major in Converse 
College Liberal Arts Department. Teachers of national 
reputation; Women’s dormitories. Summer_ session; 
Artists’ Concerts. Moderate Tuition. For Catalogues 
Address: Ernst Bacon, Dean 
a 


-—THE REVISED DUNNING COURSE—,; 
OF MUSIC STUDY 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, International Dean. 
Creat've—Pre-School—tntermediate— 
Junior—Senior Courses 


For students from three to sixty-three. 


Normal Classes for teachers and advanced students 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 940 S. E. 68th Ave., Port- 
land, Ore.—Sun_ Valley, Idaho, June 17; San 
Francisco, July 15; New York, August 20. 

Mrs. _ Laud German Phippen, 3508 Potomac Ave., 
Dallas, Texas—Dallas, June 10; Los Angeles, 


uly 8. 
Miss Minnie M. Cogbill, 2727 West Grace St., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
For booklet of information, address 


Secretary, 940 S. E. 68 Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Matthay Representative 
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Summer Class in New York City 
July 8 to August 15 


Private lessons amplified by interpreta- 
tion classes and 12 lectures: 


The Groundwork of Expressive Pianoforte 
Playing, — incorporating the Matthay 
Principles into a carefully 
planned course of study. 


Further details from 
806 Steinway Bldg., New York City 
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BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 
Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Four and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 
of Artist Teachers. Eighth Annual Bach Yestival, 
June 8 and 9, 1940. Send for catalogue or informa- 
tion to: : 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


“You've got a nice act there, Johnson, but I think you're 
just asking for trouble with the Musicians Union.” 
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Playing and Teaching the Fretted 
Instrument, as a Profession 


By 


Keri 
org? C 


F AN ACCURATE CENSUS were 
I taken to estimate the number of 

guitars, mandolins and banjos in 
American homes, it is safe to say that 
they would run into several millions. 
With many years of experience in 
teaching these instruments, we have 
also come to the conclusion that the 
majority of the instruments were pur- 
chased by people wanting to play 
them for their own amusement and 
also for their musical value, as an 
added social accomplishment. It 
naturally follows that most of the 
new owners of an instrument would 
want to learn to play them, and the 
selection of a teacher is usually the 
next step. A teacher of the violin or 
piano generally is enabled to concen- 
trate on the one instrument on which 
he has decided, during the early part 
of his career, whereas a teacher of 
guitar is expected to teach in addi- 
tion, the mandolin, several types of 
banjos, as well as the plectrum and 
Hawaiian guitar. To become success- 
ful in this field, one must possess 
versatility of the highest order, and 
find enjoyment in many years of seri- 
ous study in order to be properly pre- 
pared to embark on a teacher’s 
career. In examining a fairly repre- 
sentative list of fretted instrument 
teachers of the past and present, we 
are impressed by the fact that almost 
everyone of them excelled on one par- 
ticular instrument that had become 
his or her favorite; and on it was 
bestowed most of the attention, which 
resulted in attracting notice of pros- 
pective pupils to this same instru- 
ment. In other words, in the fretted 
instrument field the teacher who ap- 
pears frequently as a mandolin soloist 
will arouse enthusiasm for the man- 
dolin, the guitarist will make people 
guitar conscious, and the banjoist 
will create friends for the banjo; and 
the resulting pupils will select the 
instrument which they heard to the 
best advantage. 

In a recent chat with a prominent 
teacher, the writer learned that 
seventy-five percent of this teacher’s 
pupils were learning to play the 
Hawaiian guitar; and, as this young 
man is an excellent exponent of the 
Hawaiian guitar and plays in public 
frequently, it evidently helps to prove 
this point. 


} 


t 


The Teacher Should Play 


It is to be regretted that the see 
public is still unaware of the artistic 
possibilities of the fretted instru- 
ments, as there are only rare oppor- 
tunities to hear great artists; and sc 
it is up to the teacher in his respective 
locality to become the “ambassador” 
of fretted instrument music. While 
it may be too much to expect ¢ 
teacher to excell as a soloist on guitar 
mandolin and banjo—although we 
are glad to state that there are some 
who can do it—it should be empha- 
sized that in justice to pupils a 
teacher should have a_ thorough 
knowledge of every technical phase of 
the instruments he professes to teach 
and be able to play well enough tc 
demonstrate them to the public in an 
artistic manner. All too often young 
men and women enter the teaching 
profession while having only a limited 
knowledge of the technical require- 
ments, counting on the pupils’ lack of 
acquaintance. with fretted instru- 
ment standards to let them get by 
with it. Then again we have those 
mainly interested in the sale of in- 
struments, offering as an inducement 
to buy them, a course of so-called 
free lessons, which in most cases is 
nothing but misrepresentation and 
in addition has a tendency to convey 
to the uninitiated a wrong idea of the 
musical value of the fretted instru- 
ments. © 

The conscientious teacher, having 
only the best interests of his pupils 
at heart, will steer clear of such prac- 
tices and in the long run will be 
greatly rewarded by the good will of 
many successful pupils and the com- 
munity in which he happens to be 
active. 

The young man or woman expect- 
ing to start on a successful career as 
teacher not only must possess com- 
plete technical mastery of the dif- 
ferent fretted instruments, but also 
should know something of the piano, 
have a good grounding in harmony 
and orchestration, and have the 
ability to present in an intelligent, 
interesting manner, the things the 
pupil expects to learn from him. It 
is also important, that one should 
know the literature for the fretted 
instruments, from A to Z, and that 
he should keep posted on all new 
music and new teaching material and 
methods, in order to keep abreast of 
the times. Thus equipped, and ad- 
hering constantly to the high ideals 
he has set for himself at the start, a 
teacher will find that the fretted in- 
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- strument field offers great opportuni- 
_ ties for artistic and financial rewards. 


Concert and Radio 


It is a well known fact that in all 
lines of endeavor there is more room 
at the top than at the bottom, and 
| this is especially true in the musical 
_ profession. One would not have to go 
far to find a student of the violin, 
violoncello or guitar, who did not at 
one time or another have visions of 
becoming a Kreisler, Heifetz, Casals 
or Segovia, men whose accomplish- 
ments in their respective spheres to- 
day represent the highest standard 
attainable. Their technic is over- 
powering, developed to the highest 
degree by ceaseless hard work during 
/many years. But perfect technic alone 
‘does not make an artist. His intense 
/musical personality, his natural fit- 
ness for the instrument of his choice, 
-an unfailing memory, arid, last but 
-not least, that undefinable something 
that appeals to the intelligence of his 
-audience and at the same time 
reaches their hearts, keeping them 
spellbound—all of these attributes 
combine to create the outstanding 
artist. 

A student learning to play one of 
the fretted instruments has this ad- 
vantage, that outstanding virtuosos 
are still quite scarce, and that there 
is plenty of room for more if only 
talent and hard work are combined. 

On the classic guitar we have Se- 
'govia, Oyanguren, Foden, and a few 
“others, who have helped to raise the 
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standard of guitar playing to heights 
undreamed of only a few years ago; 
and their artistic success should be 
kept in mind by every guitar student 
as something for which he should 
strive. But to reach the top rung of 
the ladder one must go slowly, step 
by step, not neglecting any detail 
right from the early stages. Taking 
for granted that a young pupil has 
abundant musical talent, love for his 
instrument and willingness to work 
hard, he will be expected to put in 
from two to four hours practice daily 
for a period of five or six years. A 
capable teacher to guide him is of 
utmost importance and a general 
musical education is essential, as it 
is not enough to become just an ex- 
pert guitar player, but one must de- 
velop into a well educated musician. 
The same may be said to apply to 
ambitious students of the plectrum 
or Hawaiian guitar, mandolin or 
banjo. The outstanding player on any 
one of these instruments, having 
acquired a perfect technic and pos- 
sessing in addition a flair for show- 
manship and a pleasing personality, 
should not fail to find a place for 
himself on the concert stage or in 
radio. The electrical Hawaiian and 
plectrum guitars and the banjo have 
created opportunities in the orches- 
tral field, but here again the demand 
is primarily for those of exceptional 
ability and possessing highly de- 
veloped musicianship, which can be 
acquired only by many years study 
and practice. 


the student can practice with it un- 
‘til he is able to-hum the pitch of any 
‘tone designated or name the pitch 
of any tone he hears played. 

- There are times in the summer 
when it is not convenient to play 
the accordion, so here is a practice 
‘hint to use the time to good ad- 
ivantage. As a student progresses 
there will be many occasions when 
he will want to write out a few 
measures of music or the chorus of a 
song. Why not devote some spare 
time to practicing writing notes, so 
that by fall a neat professional look- 
ing manuscript can be quickly made 
when needed? Be sure to take along 
Several pads of blank music writing 
paper, for practice. 

. Other practice suggestions might 
include a little work on chords. How 
many accordionists are able to play 
chord accompaniments, if given a 
Simple melody for the right hand? 
We have already stressed the im- 
portance of the study of elementary 
harmony, and particularly chords, 
so that students who have had only 
a few lessons along this line should 
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artistic outlet.’—Leopold Godowsky. 


How The Accordionist May Use Some Summer Hours 


a (Continued from Page 347) 


be able to chord simple melodies by 
ear. 

How many students have memo- 
rized a group of patriotic airs, and 
another group of American folk 
songs? Many occasions present 
themselves when requests are made 
for such numbers, so why not 
memorize them during the summer 
vacation? 

Another interesting practice game 
is to hear a melody and then try to 
write it out. This, and many other 
phases of accordion playing, are 
subjects which teachers would like to 
include in their regular courses; but 
they would require several lessons a 
week, and the average accordion stu- 
dent takes only a half hour lesson 
a week. When the time comes for 
him to become a professional ac- 
cordionist, he will realize the neces- 
sity for this knowledge. 

-It is hoped that these suggestions 

will show students that there is 
much that they can accomplish by 
their own efforts in the summer, 
when they cannot have their regu- 
lar instruction. 

Beno 


“Speaking of composition, my greatest wish is that I had begun earher 
to realize the tremendous satisfaction derived from this angle of music as an 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


A DIVISION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Graduates are prominent in the musical world 
as concert artists, music teachers and super- 
visors in public and private schools, directors 
of conservatories, deans of college music de- 
partments. 


Thorough instruction in all branches of music 
... 46 specialist teachers . . . excellent equip- 
ment (over 200 practice rooms, 23 modern 
organs, including two large recital instruments) 

. inspiring concerts by world-famous mu- 
sicians and organizations . . . weekly student 
recitals . . . for these reasons Oberlin Con- 
servatory attracts talented and ambitious stu- 
dents from 39 states and 6 foreign countries. 
Degrees: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of School 
Music, and Bachelor of Aris, with major in 
music. Oberlin College, on the same campus, 
makes possible excellent combination courses. 


For catalog address 


FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Box 550, OBERLIN, OHIO 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ERNEST HuTCHESON, President 
Courses for Piano Teachers 

to be given by 


BERNICE FROST 


at the 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
GrEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 
July 8 to August 16, 1940 
Piano Methods and Materials 


Pre-school and preparatory ages Grades two and three. 
Older children and adults Early advanced grades 
Class Methods Sonatas and sonatinas 

120 Claremont Avenue New York 


SUMMER COURSES Begin June 24 


COME to Sherwood in Chicago for a happy, worth- 
while summer of study and recreation. Lakeside 
Chicago is usually delightfully cool, and offers many 
opportunities for interesting, leisure-time activities. Let 
us help you with your plans. 


GEORGIA KOBER 
President, Sherwood Music School 


Special low cost summer courses include all instru- 
ments, theory, voice, public school music. Certificates, 
diplomas, degrees awarded. Faculty of 75. Write for 
catalog and all-expense estimate. 410 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, IIl. 


Institutional Member of the National Association 
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@ NORMAL 


A professional school 
in a university environment 


For Free Bulletins Write to 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1830 Sherman Avenue 
Evansion, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN 
__=ZZZZZ— 


UNIVERSITY 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 


E. Clifford School 
of, 


Toren, 
Director 


Year 


Trains students for active musical careers in 
their chosen field. Progressive faculty. Conserv- 
atory occupies own building. Piano, voice, 
violin, cello, reed and brass instruments, church 
and choral music, theory, music education and 
expression. Summer School begins June 24. 


Write E. CLIFFORD TOREN, Dir. 
3201 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


OPOLITAN 
OSM Sic 


SCHOOL OF IMU 


SHIRLEY GANDELL, M.A., Oxiord 
University, England, President. 
34th year. Accredited. Offers courses 
in all branches of Music. Certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. Desirable board- 
ing accommodations. Located in down- 

town musical center. 
Box E. 306 S. Wabash Ave.. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF 


MUSICAL ART 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman 
DR. EDWARD B. MANVILLE, President 


Member of the National Association of Musie Schools. 
Founded 1897. All branches of Music and Dramatic Art, 
School of Sacred Music, Faculty of 70 artists. Accredited 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 

H. B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
52 Putnam, Detroit. Mich. 


Chicago. 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real 
Opportunities 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, 
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METHODS 

CHESTRAL AND BAND INSTRUMENTS ¢ 

COUNTERPOINT ® COMPOSITION @ ORCHESTRATION @ 
EAR TRAINING @© DRAMATIC ART 


DEGREES: Bachelor and Master of Music, 
Music Education, Dramatic Art 


This summer—study at the nationally 
Chicago Conservatory—earn credits toward a degree 
or for promotion—enjoy the advantages of the city’s 
brilliant summer musical program. 


For fencher athe presentation of the many new 
trends in school music, including curriculum prob- 
lems, will prove stimulating. 

Complete program, 
branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 


under 165 artist-teachers in all 


PIANO © VOICE © VIOLIN @ CELLO @ ORGAN @ THEORY 
e MUSIC EDUCATION ¢ 


Institutional Member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music 


Dormitory accommodations. 
and full information to Jeanne Howard, Registrar 


25 E. JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Established 1857 


SUMMER SESSION 


MAJOR TERM—JUNE 24-AUG. 3 


recognized 


OR- 
HARMONY @ 


Write for catalog F. 


—_ 
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UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 
Music 
offers accredited courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Public School Music, 
Harmony, and Orchestral Instruments. 


Confers Degrees of B. M., Ph. B., and 
M. M. 


Distinguished faculty including 
ARTHUR C. BECKER 
SERGEI TARNOWSKY 
MME. MARIA KURENKO 
RICHARD CZERWONKY 
WALTER KNUPFER 
SAMUEL A. LIEBERSON 


The Dept. of Drama offers a 3-year Course 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 401, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 
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Obe Clebeland Institute of ()usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Faculty of Nationally Known Musicians 
Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world's greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 
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Eight Weeks Summer Session 
June 24 to August 16 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


“A New Thing Came and They Would Not See” 


(Continued from Page 293) 


brilliant youth on the road to fame. 

A new set of ‘29 Modern Piano 
Interpretations of Swanee River* 
(Old Folks at Home), recently pub- 
lished by the Robbins Music Corpo- 
ration, is the inspiration for this edi- 
torial. Mr. Robbins induced twenty- 
nine composers, many of whose 
names are associated with the so- 
called “stream-lined jazz” orchestras, 
to make these variations. These are 
no ordinary variations such as those 
which the classical masters embroid- 
ered around a given theme. Of 
course, they bear no relationship 
whatever to the era of boarding 
school variations, the Alice Where Art 
Thou of yesterday, which were 
draped in a kind of cheap musical 
Nottingham lace. Mr. Theodore Pres- 
ser used to say that he once had a 
cellar of his store full of this stuff, 
as it represented the musical taste 
of the country after the Civil War. 
Even he made a very successful vari- 
ation upon Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 

We wish that all readers of THE 
ErTuDE, who are seriously interested 
in “trends” in American composition, 
might secure a copy of this really 
remarkable new book of interpreta- 
tions upon Foster’s priceless tune. 
It cannot fail to be a surprise. It is 
very important that musical workers 
who realize the value of keeping 
abreast of the times should know 
what these men in the workshop are 
thinking and doing. Richard Wagner 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff might find 
passages in these unusual and origi- 
nal arrangements of which they 
might not approve; but at the same 
time they would find many passages 
which would interest and delight 
them. 

The composers who made these ar- 
rangements, throw tonic and domi- 
nant to the wind, in most instances, 
and start out with altered sevenths, 
ninths and thirteenths, as though 
they were commonplaces. Mr. Grofé’s 
own variation is characteristic of this 
radical departure in modern treat- 
ment of a simple theme, as are those 
of Domenico Savino, Robert Bagar, 
Peter De Rose and the very striking 
setting made by Dana Suesse. When 
these writers employ chords they 
have slender respect for the hands 
of the pianist of yesteryear. Stretches 
of tenths are frequent, and intoxi- 
cated rhythms will baffie some play- 
ers. Yet these are the idioms in which 
the new school is writing and play- 
ing. Better “keep on your toes” and 
find out about them, even though you 
wonder, with some of the interpre- 
tations, whether Stephen Foster’s lit- 
tle brain child is lost in a swamp of 


*The geographical spelling, as given on the 
state maps of Florida, is Suwannee. On Fos- 
ter’s original edition, and subsequent editions, 
the spelling is Swanee. On the first edition of 
the song, Christy’s name was given as the 
composer and author, as the old time minstrel 
had bought the rights to the song for a trifle. 


dissonance. You will be rewarded by 
encountering numerous fresh rhyth- 
mical and harmonic novelties. 
Interpolated prismatic sequences 
of chords, such as the following from 
Victor Young’s paraphrase (copy- 
right 1939, by Robbins Music Corpo- — 
ration, and reprinted by permission), © 
add to the interest of the collection. 


If Mr. Robbins has done nothing 
more, he has rendered a service in | 
reflecting the thought of the minds 
that this new school of trail blazers | 
is developing. These men include Van | 
Alexander, Louis Alter, Robert Bagar, | 
Rube Bloom, William H. Challis, Ver- | 
non Duke, Hugo Frey, Johnny Green, | 
Ferde Grofé, Thomas Griselle, Lennie | 
Hayton, Will Hudson, Eastwood Lane, | 
Jack Mason, Spud:Murphy, Peter De 
Rose, Frank Skinner, Edgar M. Samp- | 
son, Frank Signorelli, William Grant | 
Still, Dana Suesse, Domenico Savino, | 
Bert Shefter, Claude Thornhill, Art } 
Tatum, Victor Young, Harry Warren, | 
Teddy Wilson, and Bob Zurke. This } 
entire album represents a really re- 
markable example of publishing di- 
rection and supervision. The inter- 
pretations, although all are striking, 
are by no means of equal interest. 
Some are clearly of the improvisation | 
type. Others are truly remarkable in 
their harmonic development. 

Many of the modern composers | 
represented in this collection have 
studied with great contemporary 
masters at leading conservatories 
here and abroad. They are ultraskill- 
ful and highly trained, usually many 
jumps ahead of the conventional 
musician. Oscar Levant, in his amus- 
ing “A Smattering of Ignorance,” 
reveals that these very modern music | 
workers, all of whom supposedly | 
have ample funds, buy the very latest | 
and most expensive scores and study 
them microscopically for new musi-| 
cal twists. 

Obviously, it is not represented’ 
here that the work of all of these 
gifted men is comparable in type. 
with that of the outstanding serious 
American composers, such as John 
Alden Carpenter, Dr. Howard Han-) 
son, and others, who essay to work| 
in a different field. It must be re-| 
membered, however, that the highly 
individual Werner Janssen, who has 
conducted many of our leading 
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symphony orchestras, served a long 
upprenticeship in jazz bands. Again, 
many of the composers in what we 
aave called the “Ferde Grofé school” 
nave had their works performed by 
eading symphony orchestras. Un- 
juestionably these trends are al- 
ready too forceful and too well de- 
ined to be ignored by those who re- 
spect pioneers in art. It remains for 
Mr. Robbins to expand his thought 
ind have sets of these variations 
layed by the composers themselves, 
nm order that future generations may 
mnow what composers of this school 
ire doing in this day. 

What would Stephen Foster, the 
lelightful tunester bard of the sev- 
snties, have thought of all this? Some 
f the variations might have seemed 
o him like what he may have heard 
m one of his periodical sprees. Others 
would seem like needlessly ‘“kalso- 
nining the lily.” Some-- certainly 


would have thrilled him with celes- 
tial voices. Foster never saw the 
Swanee River. He picked the name 
out on a map of Florida. Rising in a 
swamp in Georgia, coursing murkily 
through moss-draped trees in Flor- 
ida, it has a kind of ghostly atmos- 
phere, with a touch of romance 
which is indescribable. 

Foster’s melody was written in 
1851, eighty-nine years ago. How 
many of the composers of these 
twenty-nine ingenious arrangements, 
representing such fine craftsman- 
ship, often amazing and delightful, 
will turn out simple native melodies 
which will hold the hearts of the 
people in 2029, as do the undying 
tunes of Stephen Foster today? With 
all these intriguing interpretations, 
we cannot help remembering that 
Foster wrote the immortal tune itself, 
and that melody is, after all, the 
eternal thing. 


be that you may belong to 
hat. vast throng of young persons 
vho would like to become one or the 
ther, but particularly the first, be- 
‘ause you associate in your mind, 
ame and fortune with the successful 
jursuit of a virtuoso’s career. To this 
here can be only the assurance that 
Many are called, but few are 
yhosen.” This, however, applies also 
o the other functions. 


{ Characteristic American Aititude 


American piano students, more 
han those of other lands, are lured 
O the virtuoso’s career. We are a 
lation of ardent hero worshipers; we 
eek social advancement, fame and 
ortune, as objectives in life. Being 
ntensely practical, and mechanical- 
ninded, as well as commercial- 
ninded, we often try to make short 
uts to material success, only to find 
hat there are no short cuts. We for- 
ret. that theory must go hand in 
land with practice and that the 
yorld awards prizes only to those 
vhose general equipment and train- 
ng enable them to recreate the old 
nessages and to give them renewed 
itality and significance. 

It is obvious that the student can- 
10t hope, in this day of specialized 
ctivities, for a high place as a vir- 
uoso, or, in fact, in any other de- 
yartment of music, by merely study- 
ng the piano. 

To make the most of your indi- 
idual capabilities: 

1. Aim to become generally well 
educated, not only in music, but 
also in other departments of 
learning, before choosing a spe- 
cialty. 

2. Take stock of your capabil- 
ities by making comparisons 
between yourself .and others 
similarly situated. 
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3. Confer with and seek advice 
of successful men and women in 
your chosen field, and try to 
profit by their experiences. 

4. Cease wishing for fame and 
fortune as ends, as these are in- 
variably by-products of great 
achievement, properly exploited, 
and commercialized—the rewards 
of a public interested in such 
services. 

5. Study the piano to enable 
yourself to become a first class 
musician; and, if you were in- 
tended to become a virtuoso, do 
so only after your general educa- 
tion has been well founded. 


What, Then, Is Success? 


Success consists in doing that for 
which you are best fitted, to the best 
of your ability. Even though your 
product be relatively inferior, if it is 
your best, you are a success, although 
you may never become a Rockefeller 
in dollars or fame. Remember that 
the world needs and wants eminent 
conductors, accompanists, pedagogs 
and composers—as well as virtuosi. 
Cease envying others the results of 
their efforts, for you will best develop 
your potentialities by running a race 
with yourself. Read continually and 
constantly the Book of Life—the 
greatest book ever written, never 
completed, the unwritten and un- 
published parts of which are fre- 
quently the most interesting and 
fascinating. Become an enthusiastic 
admirer of nature—the greatest 
movie ever invented, rarely perceived 
except by that comparatively small 
group of worth while souls who alone 
enjoy the most abundant life. But, 
above all, seek at all times, to relate 
yourself to practical living. Know 
yourself—and find your place! 


AMERICAN 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO 54th SEASON 


Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all other branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art leading to 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 

DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Unsurpassed faculty of artist instructors, many of national and 
international reputation. 


Thorough preparation for concert, radio, opera and teaching posi- 


tions. Weekly recitals, lectures, school of opera, training in students’ 
symphony orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Three Summer Sessions—May 16 to June 26, 
June 27 to August 7 and August 8 to September 18 


Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of Acting, Chil- 
dren’s Musical Training (Robyn System), Class Piano Method (Oxford) 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, President 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
— announces as guest lecturer 


DR. RICHARD STOEHR 


Teacher of Form, Counterpoint and Harmony at The Curtis Institute 
of Music. Formerly Professor of Harmony and Musical Form at The 
Vienna Music Academy 

who will conduct a graduate course in 


ORIGINS OF MODERN MUSIC 


and undergraduate courses in 


FORM AND ANALYSIS 


during the six weeks summer session—June 17 to July 27 
Dr. Stoehr is an eminent musicologist and a teacher of great reputation 
and experience. His books on various subjects pertaining to music theory 
are widely known. His listed compositions show his versatility in that field, 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC = 


Full details in regard to these courses will 
be found in the 1940 summer catalog now 
available, Write toR.S.Benjamin, Registrar, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Peabody Conservatory 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


° June 24th 
Summer Session 40° “3a 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 


FRANK BIBB FRANK GITTELSON REINALD WERRENRATH 
WILMER BARTHOLOMEW CARLOTTA HELLER HOWARD R. THATCHER 
CHARLES COURBOIN GILBERT STANGE MABEL THOMAS 
LLOYD GEISLER PASQUALE TALLARICO 
Credits may be offered toward both the Peabody Teacher’s Certificate and the B. Mus. Degree. 
By special arrangement with the Johns Hopkins University, credits in certain branches may 
be offered toward its B. S. Degree. Special courses in French, German and Italian. 


Tuition $20 to $35, according to study 
Practice Pianos and Organs Available 
Circulars Mailed FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
Arrangements for classes now being made 


This series, which began alphabetically, in Feb- 
ruary 1932, concludes in this issue. 


John Frederick Nicholas Zim- 
merman—b. Meldorf, Den- 
1848 ;d. Phila., 

Comp., _orch. 

Mus. dir. of 


pes., and violin and pia. pes. 


Herman Zumpe—B. Tauben- 
heim, Upper Lusatia, April 
9, 1850; d. Munich, Sept. 4, 
1903. Comp., cond. Was 
court Kapellm, at Stuttgart 
and Munich. Asstd. Wagner 
at Bayreuth. Wrote operas. 


a 
he 


Aino Ackté—B. Helsingfors, 
Finland. Soprano. Studied at 
Paris Co Début, Grand 
Opéra, Paris, 1897. In 1902 
at Manhattan Opera House. 
Invited by Strauss to sing 
“‘Salome’’ at Dresden & Paris. 


Franco Alfano—B. Naples, 
1876. Comp., pianist. Studied 
at Naples Cons. and Leipzig 
Cons. Suecd. Busoni as dir. 
of Bologna Liceo; then at 
Verdi Liceo, Turin. Opera 
and orchl. works. 


Felice Anerio— B. Rome, 
1560; d. there Sept. 28, 1614. 
Comp. Was Maestro at the 
EnglishCollege, Rome. In 1594 
succd. Palestrina as comp. to 
Papal Chapel. Many of his 
works extant in collections. 
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The supple- 
mentary group which follows, includes a number 
of names omitted from the original list. 


Fidelis Zitterbart—B. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., April 9, 1845; 
ig. 30, 1915. Comp., 


Carli Zoeller—B. Berlin, 
i ear 1840; d. London, 
July 13, 1889. Comp. In 1879, 
school 
Own) Hussars. Member of R. Stockton, 
. di S. Cecilia, Rome. 
. and ensemble pieces. 


in Dresden & Leipzi 2 


works and many small pieces. 


Zuschneid—B. Ober- Fritz Zweig 


Johann Rudolf Zumsteeg—B. 
3 glogau, Upper Silesia, May 


Odenwald, Jan. 
d. Stuttgart, Jan. 
: 2. Comp., cond., vi 
loncellist. Wrote operas; also 


er 
especially known, schule fiir Music, HRS sie 


Carrie B. Adams—B. Oxford, 
O., July 21, 1859. Comp., 
ir., organist. Active in Terre 


Timothée Adamowek —B. 
W: arse Aer, 24,1858. Comp. . 
virtuoso, cond. 
. Came to U.S., 1879, 
1884-1908 mem. 
. O. Tchr. at N.E. Cons. 
. of Adamowski Quartet. 


Indiana State 
Normal School. Choral works. 
and organ pieces. 


Gregorio Allegri—B. Rome, 


Hugo Alfven—B. Stockholm, 
;.d. there Feb. 18, 1652, 


May 1, 1872. Comp. Studied 
at Stockholm Cons. Mem. 
cathedral at Ferno. Comp. of 
the celebrated Miserere in 9 
parts, regularly sung during 
Holy Week at Sistine Chapel. 


lung. 


Pasquale Anfossi—B. George Antheil—B. Trenton, 
7 N. J., July 8, 1900. Comp., 
pianist. Studied at Sternberg 
i and in Paris. 
His works of extreme mod- 
i include operas, 
lets and symphonic works. 


pupil, and later an ungrate- 


ful rival of Piccinni. 1 auditions. 


now entirely forgotten. 


Joseph Zoellner—B. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥., Feb. 2, 1862. 
Violinist. Dir. of his own 
in Brooklyn and in 
Cal. With two sons 
and a daughter, organized the 
Zoellner Quar. ; annual tours. 


Charles R. Adams—B. 
Charlestown, Mass., 1834; d. 
W. Harwich, Mass., July 3, 
1900. Dram. tenor, teacher. 
Sang at Royal Opera, Berlin; 
also in Vienna, London, and 
Milan. From 1879 in Boston. 


Wilhelm Altmann—B, Adel- 
nau, Posen, Apr. 4, 1862. 
Since 1900 chief librarian, 
Berlin R. Libr. 
dir. of Deutsche Musiksamm- 
Has written historical 
and mus. biographical wks. 


Josephine Antoine—B. Boul- 
der, Col. Soprano. Studied 
at Juilliard School, N.Y. 
Won 1929 Atwater Kent 


—B. Olmiitz, 
Sept. 8, 1893. Cond., pianist. 
Pupil of Schénberg. Opera 
Kapellm. in Mannheim, 
lin, Barmen-Elberfeld and 
since 1934 in Prague. Has 
written songs. 


Ber- 


of piano at Leipzig Cons. 


Since 1906 


Début at Metro- 
politan Opera House, 
as Philine in ‘‘Mignon.”’ 


1936, 


piles Abphabetical Sane CMs of 
The World’s Best hnown Musicians 


Heinrich Zéllner—B. Leip- 
zig, July 4, 1854. Comp., 
cond., critic. From 1890-98, 
cond. N. Y. German Lieder- 
kranz. In 1902 suce. Reinecke 
at Leipzig Cons. Many fine 
male choruses and other wks. 


Bruno Zwintscher—B. _ Zie- 
genhain, Sax 1: D, 
1838; d. Ober: 
Mar. 4, 1905. P 
of Plaid. Moscheles, and 
Richter. From 1875-96 prof. 


Suzanne ATS Cam: 
bridge, Mass. Soprano. Pupil 
of Bouhy in Paris. Début as 
Juliette at Paris Opéra, 1894. 
Début at Metro. Opera 
House, 1899. In 1903 settled 
in England. 


Alfredo d’Ambrosio —B. 
Naples, June 13, 1871; d, 
Nice, Jan. 2, 1915. Comp., 
vin. tehr. Pupil of Sarasate 
and Wilhelmj. Leader of str. 
qt. in Nice. Wrote an op., and 
pes. for vln., incl. Canzonetta. 


William Foster Apthorp—B. 
Boston, Oct. 24, 1848; d. 
Vevey, Switzerland, Feb. 19, 
1913. Disting. mus. critic, 
tchr., lecturer. For 13° yrs. 
fac. mem., N. E. Cons., also 
on fac., Boston University. 


Etude readers desiring additional copies of this 
page and pages previously published are referred 
to the directions for securing them in the Pub- 
lisher’s Notes section of this issue. 


Friedrich Zéllner— 
sete TE aun Thuringia 


Paul Zschorlich—B. Frank- 


Comp., music critic. Has been 
active in Berlin, Leipzig, and 
since 1935 in Niederaudorf. 
Works include operas, 
phonies, string quartet. 


> ; 1860. Famous comp. 
ot choral music, cond. Father 
of Heinrich Z6llner. In 1833 
formed the Zéllner Verein. 


Abel—B. Ko6then, ECL IM e 

9) 83 
From 1905-11 first cond. 
gamba virtuoso. Pupil of J. Stadttheater. In 1911 became 
In_ 1765 chamber- i i 
musician to Queen Charlotte. 


in 1914 dir. in Cologne. Since 
Ops. & wks. for harpsichord. 


1934 dir., Gewandhaus Orch. 


GuidoAdler—B. 1 Ge 
Moravia, Nov, 1, 1855. 
theorist, writer. 
science at German 
at rane ae 


about 1575; | 
1629. Comp., 
maestro di capp. at Vatican. 
Wrote contrapuntal works of 


in 48 parts. 


Johann Anton André—B. 
Offenbach, Oct, 6, 1775; d 
there April 6, 1842. 
Pianist, violinist. Son of fdr. 
pub. firm of that 
Published important 
Mozart works. 


Marian Anderson—B. Phila, 
Contralto. Studied in Phila. 


Europe and 


Many tours J 
Considered among 


present day. 


Samuel Arnold—B. London, 
Aug. 10, 1740; d, there Oct. 
2. Comp., cond., or- 
ganist. Was comp., and or- 
ganist, Chapel Royal; 


J. Churchill Arlidge—B. 
Stratford-on-Avon, 
March, 17, 1849; d. Toronto, 
, 1913. Flutist, organ- 
Appeared with 
Lilli Lehman, 
brich and others. 


Acad. of Ancient Music; 
organist, Westminster A 


gary, May 12, 1887. Com; 
violin pedagog. Studied w 
Hubay. Former member | 
Queen’s Hall Oreh., ss 


Ferdinand Zsolt—B. a 


Violin prof. at R. High S 
for Mus., Budapest. Vin. w 


Joseph Achron—B. Losdsey 
Russia, May 1, 1886. Comp 
violinist. Pupil of Auer ai 
Liadoff. From 1918-22 coi 
certized in Russia, Sin: 
1925 in N. Y. Works play 
by major orchs. 


Jules Alary—B. Mani 
Mar. 16, 1814;d. Paris, Ap 
17, 1891. Comp., pianis 
Gave concerts of own piai 
works in London and Pari 
His operas prod. in St. Peter: 
burg, London, and Florence 


Volkmar’ Andrea—B. Ben 
Switzerland, July 5, 187! 
Comp., cond. Studied at Co: 
ogne Cons. Dir. of chor 
and orchl. groups in Zuriel 
In 1913 became dir. Zuri¢ 
Cons. Guest-cond. many oreh 


Ernest A. Ash—B. Brooklyn 
N.Y., Nov. 15, 18845 
there March 14, 1933. P 
ist, teacher. Pupil of J. 
Cooke, A. Lambert, Goe' 
chius and others. Over 20 
a successful tchr. in Brooklyn 


: The Udyssey of 


Oscar Levant 


(Continued from Page 316) 


With no formal education to build 
my monuments for me, I went on 
without knowing it. I found myself 
ull in the midst of Hindemith and 
alipiero, and found stimulation 
without orientation. Then I began 
composing, too. I wrote without 
studying, and had several things pub- 
ished. After that I studied harmony 
nd composition with Joseph Schil- 
inger, continuing my use of the mod- 
rn idiom. And then I heard that 
Arnold Schonberg was in California! 
To my mind, Schonberg is the 
greatest teacher in the world. The 
very contact with such a person 
either brings out something that is 
in you, or lets you see that there is 
nothing to be brought out. Either 
yay, it is helpful to know where you 
stand. Schénberg not only permits 
each of his pupils to be completely 
limself, he insists on it. Father of the 
atonal system, he is passionate in his 
reverence for the classics and classic 
orm. From him, I learned that mod- 
ernism is not merely a matter of 
hitting the keys with your elbow and 
seeing what happens. It is logical and 
formed with an orderly, if unconven- 
tional, development. No one has to 
like modern music, but every serious 
musician owes it to himself to keep 
his ears open and listen to what is 
going on. While waiting for the sec- 
ond Beethoven to appear (though he 
probably will not appear as a Bee- 
thoven), it is a good idea to take 
music as it comes. ~ 


Making the Work Vital 


From Schonberg, I learned the phi- 
losophy of the various media of com- 
position. The pianist’s greatest han- 
dicap is his lack of personal knowl- 
edge of strings. Schonberg set me to 
Studying the quartets of Mozart and 
Brahms, to learn not the language 
of music but that of strings in their 
own realm. The Trios of Schubert, 
on the other hand, were studied 
for thematic development, not for 
‘stringed form; because Schubert is 
more vocal and pianistic in utter- 
ance. One of the first things a com- 
poser must learn is the language of 
the medium for which he writes. Half 
‘the personality of stringed music, for 
instance, lies in the bowings. They 
may be changed in practical use; but 
the composer, who does not know 
how to mark them at all, is at a dis- 
advantage. Pianists are in danger of 
composing for the piano exclusively, 
letting their orchestral works look 
like piano transcriptions, which they 
often are. Schonberg taught me to 
write piano music for the piano, 
chamber music for chamber groups, 
orchestral music directly for orches- 
tra. That is an excellent habit. First 
“you have to think in music; then you 
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have to think in the language you 
wish your work to speak. One can tell 
that Wagner worked at the piano 
and that Richard Strauss worked 
away from it. In his autobiography, 
Stravinsky acknowledges that he uses 
the piano; and I think Ravel must 
have used it. 

Those are the chief problems a 
composer faces. Such gifts as abso- 
lute pitch are unimportant. One can 
train himself in pitch. The ability 
to place sounds that are given for 
identification can be acquired. Abso- 
lute pitch, that is the ability to pro- 
duce a perfect A, on request, without 
hearing any tone first, cannot be very 
reliably learned; but that does not 
matter. The important thing is to 
train one’s self to hear intervals 
clearly inside his head. Musical mem- 
ory can be developed. Often, this 
faculty is largely a matter of clear 
thinking. Once, in “Information, 
Please,’ I was asked to identify a 
number of tympani solos, detached 
from their orchestral context. I was 
able to do it, because there are so 
few tympani solos that if they have 
been once heard, they cannot be 
readily confused. Violin solos would 
be another matter. 


Give the Best You Have 


One is often asked what a young 
musician should strive for. My idea 
is to express your best self in the 
best way you can, and to let it go 
at that. It is a dangerous business 
to work for success. After all, what 
is success? Money? A big name? Re- 
spect? Non-musical considerations 
like those can lead to funny results. 
On my concert tour of this year I 
met a local manager who suddenly 
found himself with a canceled date, 
and was looking about for a substi- 
tute soloist. The names of the great- 
est pianists were suggested to him— 
Serkin, Horowitz, Gieseking—and to 
each one there was an objection that 
had nothing to do with musical emi- 
nence. One had appeared in that city 
a year before and it was too soon to 
repeat; one had played in a chamber 
group and maybe he would not 
“pull” so well as a soloist; one had 
been featured by too many ladies’ 
clubs to be new; one had been fea- 
tured by too few to be known. That 
makes you wonder whether success 
—real success—can ever be gauged in 
terms of what lies outside your own 
personal faith. Still everyone carries 
about with him his own private no- 
tion of success; and, no matter whose 
notion you accept, success can be a 
very ephemeral thing. So it is better 
to let success take care of itself, while 
one uses his time in finding out what 
is in him, and then gets it out in the 
best way of which he is capable. 

* * * * * 


An Autoartist 


Local Manager. “Is your prima donna’s 
anger easily provoked ?” 

Chicf-of-Staff. “Provoked? It don’t 
have to be provoked! Why, she has a 


yp? 


regular seli-starter temperament! 
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Howard Hanson, Director 
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Every little note I play 
Has its little word to say, 
Has a voice just like a bell, 
Has a little tale to tell. 


Piano heys 
By Betty Pearlmutter (Age 9) 


One, a story full of plight, 
One, a tale of pure delight, 
But I love them when they’re sad, 
As I love them when they’re glad. 


Baseball Memorizing 
By R.th a cay 


“Mother,” exclaimed Bob impa- 
tiently, “I just cannot memorize my 
piece; and Miss Wright says I have 
to play it at the recital! It’s just the 
same thing over and over, and I’m 
no good at memorizing it. I know 
that!” 

“But,” consoled his mother, “isn’t 
that the way with any worth while 
thing we do? We have to do it over 
and over. Have you not been work- 
ing over and over to get the basket- 
.ball through the ring? And have you 
not been doing the same thing over 
and over to learn how to hit the ball 
and make a home run?” 

Bob looked a bit sheepish. He real- 
ly did not realize his mother knew 
the first thing about baseball. “I 
know,” he said, “but that is differ- 
ent. That is a game.” 

“Well, let’s make a game of mem- 
orizing. You know, any piece of work 
can be treated as a game and become 
lots of fun.” 

“T don’t see how memorizing could, 
though,” argued Bob. 

“Well, let us try it,” urged his 
mother, and as they went in to the 
piano, she asked, “Have you been 
just playing the piece through, or 
have you taken two measures at a 
time and tried to get them exactly 
right?” 

“I guess I just played the piece 
through, over and over.” 

Bob had been watching as she 
played with a string of large beads 
in her hand. “Now,” said his mother, 


putting four beads on the end of the 
string, and placing them on the 
music rack, ‘‘we’ll play musical base- 
ball. Look at the first two measures 
and play them from memory. If you 
make no mistakes, move this first 
bead over to the other end of the 
string for getting to first base. Play 
the next two measures; and, when 
you do them correctly, move to sec- 
ond base—that’s another bead. The 
third bead is for third base and the 
fourth is home, and scores a run for 
the phrase. If you make a mistake 
it is a strike; and three strikes put 


the team, out and all tle beads go 
back to begin a new inning. Now let 
us hear you make some home runs.” 
And Mrs. White left the room. 

For the next forty-five minutes 
she heard the piece played bit by bit, 
interspersed with such exclamations 
as Strike! Fair ball! Safe at second! 
and so on. 

At the end of the practice period 
Bob went out to his mother and, with 
a bit of a boast in his tone, said, 
“That was a tough scrap, all right, 
but I think I licked that piece in 
just a few innings.” 

“How fine,” enthused his mother, 
“and here comes Ted with his ball 
and bat, so now you can have a regu- 
lar game.” 


It was a warm afternoon in June. 
The large, ivy covered pool in the 
Randolph garden was crowded with 
birds. From across the lawn, through 
an open window, came the harsh, 
stumbling notes of a piano. 

“GRACIOUS!” screamed the hand- 
some Blue Jay, with an angry flap 
of his wings, “I’m not a musician, but 
I do know that is not music!” With 
another disgusted squawk he was off 
to a distant tree. 

After the birds had gathered 

around the pool again, Mr. Robin 
remarked sadly. “For once I agree 
with that scalawag. That’s Betty 
Randolph playing. My nest is in the 
tree outside of the music room win- 
dow, and I hear her teacher tell her 
week after week to STICK TO HER 
LESSON and not to play everything 
else she can lay her hands on! That 
piece is not in her lesson at all—it’s 
in a big, red book belonging to her 
brother!” 
' “Yes” said Mrs. Robin, between 
splashes, “she’s studied for three 
years and can’t play one _ piece 
through perfectly! And you should 
see her fingers—they’re flat as a 
bundle of sticks!” 

“Her teacher told her yesterday 
that she will not even become a good 
sight player,’ added Mr. Robin, “be- 
cause she doesn’t practice her lesson 
to learn to finger and count.” 

“Ugh!” Mrs. Robin shuddered 
again. “Even our babies are begging 
to learn to fly so that they can get 
away from her drumming. Next year 
we'll not build here, I can tell you!” 

An old black crow cawed. 

“Funny! Now a boy on the next 
street is just the opposite. HE NEVER 
PLAYS ANYTHING BUT HIS LES- 
SON! I was cooling myself under his 
father’s sprinkler the other day and 
I heard his teacher exclaim, “Ed- 
ward, you’ll never learn to play well 
unless you do MORE SIGHT READ- 
ING! What good is your music going 
to do you, if it takes you weeks to 
finish a piece? You must play more 
—play EVERYTHING YOU CAN 
LAY YOUR HANDS ON!” 

Over in a shady corner of the pool, 
a quiet brown bird spoke up. It was 
the thrush, whose beautiful voice we 
often hear at evening. 

“Yes, it does make sense,’ he said. 
“Come with me and I will show you 
what those teachers meant. Emmy 
Lou will be playing right now.” 

With a whirr of wings the birds 
were in the sky cutting. across many 
city blocks. Finally the thrush 
alighted on an old nicked platter in 
a hot, sunny yard. “It’s not much of 


Three Piano Players 
By Wike Aileen Eb 


a bird bath,” he apologized, “but I 
come just to hear that child play!” 
The birds clustered around in awed 
silence as the firm, clear notes of 
Beethoven’s Minuet in G rang out. 
“How smoothly she plays!” the 
cardinal marveled. 

From the window sill, Mr. Robin 
cried, “Her fingers are curved and 
she plays on her tips! And—Mother 
Robin, isn’t that the piece Betty has 
been trying’ to play all summer?” 

His mate nodded. “You’d hardly 
know it!” 

“Well,” the thrush puffed up with 
pride, “that girl has had it only a 
short time, but when she practices, 
she PRACTICES; and, after she fin- 
ishes working on her lesson, she 
sight plays for fifteen extra minutes, 
exactly as her teacher tells her to 
do! LISTEN!” He beckoned the birds 
to come nearer as the playing ceased. 

“Yes, Mrs. Vane,” a voice was say- 
ing emphatically. “I want Emmy Lou 
to play that piece in the Piano 
Players Tournament. She’ll be a big 
advertisement for me. She’s’ the best 
pupil I have, because she ALWAYS 
FOLLOWS MY DIRECTIONS.” : 

The birds looked at each other and 
nodded knowingly. “You can tell she 
does,” they agreed in unison. “| 

The old crow broke the spell with 
a CAW and a sly wink. “What do 
you say, fellows? This water is not 
so cool as the Randolph’s, but it’ 
worth a lot to hear such music!” 


Peter |. Tschaikowsky (1640-1940) 


i ws EA nike Biography 


The famous Russian composer 

Tschaikowsky was born in Vot- 

kinsk, May 7, 1840. : 

son of a Russian father and a 

French mother. 

composed little tunes as a child and 

was given piano lessons. 

de received advanced musical train- 
ing when the family moved to St. 
Petersburg in 1850. 

s a youth he studied law, to please 
his father. ; 

in his early twenties, however, he 

_ began an intensive course of mu- 
sical training at the St. Petersburg 

| Conservatory. 

<nowledge brought composing pow- 
er, and at graduation he won a 

prize (a silver medal) for his mu- 
sical thesis—a cantata, based on 
Schiller’s “Ode to Joy.” 

Dther works followed, with sym- 


by WAL tha MM. onion 


phonies and operas predominating. 

Winning fame in the world of music, 
he was honored by the Czar in 
1884, with the decoration of the 
Order of St. Vladimir. 

“Symphony Pathetic 
Pathetique)”’; the opera, “Eugene 
Onegin”; the overtures “Romeo 
and Juliet”; ‘““‘The Year 1812” festi- 
val overture; and the “Nutcracker 
Suite,” are five of his best known 
works. 

Kashkin, his teacher, and the Rubin- 
steins (Anton and Nicholas) are 
said to have wielded an inspira- 
tional influence in his life. 

Year dates of importance include his 
engagement as Professor of com- 
position in the Moscow Conserva- 
tory; and his visit to America in 
1891. His death occurred November 
6, 1893, in St. Petersburg 


(Symphonie 


_ Each flat and each sharp repre- 
sents a letter in a word. The central 


letters, represented by the sharps, 
‘eading down, will give the name of 
| musical instrument. Answers must 


. My Hobby 

% (Prize winner in Class A) 

My hobby is a musical one. Ever since I can 
emember I have enjoyed hearing instru- 
faents. I began my musical career when I was 
ve, with piano lessons, and since then I have 
earned to play the violin, saxophone and 
rumpet. I played the violin in our school 
‘chestra and learned to appreciate good 
usic. Last year I decided to devote my spare 
ime to learning other instruments. I am now 
earning the clarinet and will have an oboe 
efore spring. My hobby will always give me 
‘eat pleasure and hours of enjoyment. I 
ow it will prove beneficial, but my hobby 
ill not be complete until I have learned to 
play on all the orchestral instruments. 

\ Betty Lou Swenson (Age 14), 


Minnesota 
lonorable Mention for February 


x Hobby Essays: 
Edward May; Patricia Moody; Mary F. 
Vhaley; Mary Alice Graham; Frances Smith; 
gene Edwards; Dorothy Dispanza; Patricia 
Dispanza; Margaret Appel; Edward Morris; 
ucille Egy; Patricia McGrew; Ruth Long; 
Martha Louise Johnson; Patricia Morgan; 
i Julia Pace; Billie Joe 
Obertson; Dorothy Richardson; Ruth Mills; 
etty Jo Drake; Donald Turner; Sonya Gold- 
in; Marjorie Tanner; Doris E, Wall; Jimmie 
Tallon; Barbara Sellick; Claire Sesler; 
ilyn Mackintosh; Betty Brunson. 


Triangle Puzzle 
By Sulla WM. Hadden 


give all words, as well as central 

letters. 

1. A letter of the alphabet. 

2. Something that adds time value 
to a note. 

3. An opera by Bellini. 

4. A song sung by sailors at work. 

5. A group of instrumental perform- 
ers. 

6. Preludes and postludes played on 
church organs. 


Answers to Boys’ Names 
in Music 
1. Joe; 2. Will; 3. Rupert; 4. Danny: 
5. John; 6. Walter; 7. Ben: 8. Charlie; 
9. David; 10. William; 11. Ned. 


Boys’ Names in Music 
By Vie Poul Rhodes 


Oldepizce—— = 


is a 

2. ————___-———. ©’ the Wisp 
3, Knight - —— —— 

4. Deever 

5. | Oh; No ——— 

6, ————_—————’s Prize Song 
eo —————————— Bolt 

8. ——_____—_—-_ is my Darling 
9. Little ——__— 

10. — — Tell 

11. Uncle —— 


— Play on your Harp 


Stephen Foster 
MacDowell 
Schumann 
Damrosch 

English Folk Song 
Wagner 

Kneas 

Scotch Folk Song 
Negro Spiritual 
Rossini 

Stephen Foster 


(Blanks to be filled with boys’ names) 
(Answers on this page) 


Anton and Peter, sons of Josef Hofmann, 
the pianist. 


The Singing Touch 
By Mary C. Reynolds 
My teacher says: 

That when I mean to make notes 
sound LEGATO, And not to let them 
jump and bounce like notes that are 
STACCATO, That I must think of 
shining pearls; I must not break the 
STRING and let the beads all fly 
away, for then the notes won’t SING. 
But if I put each finger down, and 
do not let it GO until the next has 
found its place, the pearls will shine 
and GLOW; and in a row upon their 
string, and close together BOUND; 
so this is why legato notes make 
such a lovely SOUND. 


THE Juntor Etupe will 
award three worth while 
prizes each month for the 
most interesting and 
original stories or essays 
on a given subject, and 
for correct answers to 
puzzles. Contest is open to all boys and 
girls under sixteen years of age, whether 
a Junior Club member or not. Contestants 
are grouped according to age as follows: 


Junior Etude 
Contest 


Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; 
Glass Bi ele yen to 
fourteen; Class C, 
under eleven _ years. 
Names of prize win- 
ners, and their  con- 


tributions, will appear on this page in a 
future issue of Ture Erupe. The thirty 
next best contributors will be given hon- 
orable mention. 


SUBJECT FOR THIS MONTH 


eight Ieading. - 
g G 


All entries must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., not 
later than May 15th. Winners will appear in the October issue. 


ve 


sure to do this on each sheet. 


six entries (two for each class). 


aA nee 


CONTEST RULES 


. Contributions must con ain not over one hundred and fifty words. F 
Name, age and class (A, B, or C) must appear in upper left corner and your address in 
the upper right corner of your paper. If you need more than one sheet of paper, be 


. Write on one side of paper only and do not use a typewriter. 
. Do not have anyone copy your work for you. 


. Clubs or schools are requested to hold a preliminary contest and to submit not more than 


Entries which do not meet these requirements will not be eligible for prizes. 


Dear JUNIOR ETupeE: 
We are enclosing a picture of cur B Natural 


Music Club. We have more members now than 
when this picture was taken. We meet every 
third Saturday at our teacher’s house. 

As the president calls the meeting to order. 
we stand and sing our Theme Song and our 


Pep Song. We usually have a “Surprise Guest” 
to play or sing for us; sometimes our teacher 


gives us a test. This month we studied about 
Chopin. For “Memory Time” our teacher plays 
a classic and we try to guess its name and the 


composer. We read the letters to the Junior 
Etude from other clubs. 


B Natural Music Club, Reeds Spring, 
Missouri. 


We take turns serving refreshments. Our 
dues are three cents a member. 
Our meeting is closed with the singing of 
our Farewell Song. 
From your friends, 
LACEY MCDOWELL, 
Wiima F. BusH, 
ESTELLE MCCrorey, 
LELLAH ANNE SWINDLE, 
(Missouri) 


My Hobby 


(Prize winner in Class B) 

My hobby is music, and to my knowledge it 
is the best hobby a boy or girl could have. 
Some may ask why I like it. The fact that it 
may one day be my way of making a living, 
combined with the pleasure and entertain- 
ment I get from it, is the best way to answer 
that question. 

If one wishes to know what this hobby is 
like, it is quite inexpressible in words; the 
only way to find out is by trying it and adopt- 
ing the hobby. I really can not express on 
paper the immense pleasure and everlasting 
joy I get from this wonderful hobby. Only 
God and myself really know. 

Jimmy Hills (Age 12), 
Ontario, Canada 


My Hobby 


(Prize winner in Class C) 

I think one of the most important things in 
my life is playing the piano. Even when I 
was only four or five years old I wanted a 
piano and to take lessons on it and my wish 
has come true. 

My teacher took me to the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert and I thought it 
was wonderful. In connection with this con- 
cert there is to be a prize given for the b2st 
music note book. This is my hobby and I am 
hoping that I may be the winner with my 
scrap book. 

Rosemary La Follette (Age 9), 
Kentucky 
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A MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 


INTEREST 


TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


cA dvance of Publication Offers 
—May 1940— 


All ot the books in this list are in 
preparation for publication, The low 
Advance Offer Cash Prices apply 
only to orders placed Now. Delivery 
(postpaid) will be made when the 
books are published. Paragraphs de- 
scribing each publication follow on 
these pages. 


AT THE CONSOLE—FELTON.....scccesscssosenrsseneesneceses 
Curip’s Own BookK—DvordK —TAPPER 
EIGHTEEN SHORT STUDIES FOR TECHNIC AND 


STYLE—PIANO—LEMONT ......-:ceseceseeseeseeeeneesers -20 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK—STORY WITH 

MUSIC FOR THE PIANO—RICHTER.......:0:02::+ 229) 
Macic FEATHER OF MOTHER GOOSE, THE— 

JUVENILE OPERETTA—AUSTIN AND SAWYER.... .30 


MELopizs EVERYONE LovES—PIANO—FELTON.. .40 
My Own Hymn Book—Easy PIANO COLLEC- 


TION ——-RICHDER oc scvgnee oes then eoeetas ccescnser rene 30 
POEMS FOR PETER—ROTE SONGS—RICHTER Sere +50 
SrpE By SIpDE—PIANO DurtT ALBUM—KETTERER .30 
SONGS FROM MOTHER GOOSE—HOMER.........:+++ -40 
SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES—KATZNER .. . 

Set: Of Ours acin.teecscse teasers hence apeepoanencsaesocee -90 

No. 1 Symphony No. 5 in C Minor— 

BegthOven = 2aiis-cecsscececutavsusecnes Teeeatvaeanaconanencens “25 

No. 2 Symphony No. 6 in B Minor— 

EUSCHAUKOWS kyu tc pi te tee bra esea eae er mane 25 


No. 3 Symphony in D Minor—Franck............ 25 
No. 4 Symphony No. 1 in C Minor—Brahms.. .25 


THRESHOLD OF Music, THE—ABBOTT...........00.-- 1.25 
TweELve MastER ETUDES IN MINor Keys— 
(Pran0;})—=ZACHARA ho see eee room .20 
TWELVE PRELUDES FROM THE ‘‘WELL-TEM- 
PERED CLAVICHORD’’ (BACH)—PIANO—ED. 
BYACERINDOU ESI ak hee scant a ene eee .20 
WHEN THE Moon RisEs—MusicaL ComEDY— 
BROUUUMAN Netes..0; 90 nomn eA irs Sey. pee 40 


THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH—The 
cover on this month’s issue has been de- 
voted to Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky, be- 
cause this month happens to include the 
one hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
He was born in Russia, May 7th, 1840, at 
Votkinsk in Viatka, and he died in St. 
Petersburg, November 6, 1893. 

Although Tschaikowsky is renowned 
for operas, ballads, symphonic orchestra 
numbers, concertos, chamber music, 
choral works, piano music, and songs, 
the several phrases of music selected for 
decorating this cover are from his piano 
solo set entitled The Seasons. Of these 
twelve characteristic selections, each 
named for a month of the year, perhaps 
the best known to the average musician 
in this country are November, which 
bears the secondary title Troika or Sleigh 
Ride, June which bears the secondary 
title Barcarolle, and’ April which bears 
the secondary title Snowdrops. This whole 
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set, which is labeled by most publishers 
as Opus 37, is also known as Opus 37-A, 
because after writing this set in 1875, 
Tschaikowsky seems to have labeled a 
Sonata in G Major which he wrote for 
piano in 1879 also as Opus 37. 

The Tschaikowsky portrait and art 
work on this cover are by the Philadel- 
phia artist, Miss Verna Evelyn Shaffer. 
The blooms are the photographic work of 
the H. Armstrong Roberts Studios, Phila- 
delphia. 


PLANS FOR SUMMER STUDY—The most 
successful music students are those who 
“do not rest on their oars” too much he- 
fore achieving a worthwhile proficiency 
in and knowledge of the art they love. 
Likewise, the most successful teachers of 
music are those who welcome and make 
opportunities for broadening their mu- 
sical horizon. Summer-time is opportun- 
ity-time for many in music study. Vaca- 
tion period courses are offered by many 
leading teachers and schools and colleges 
of music. Thousands will benefit by these 
courses, But there are many pupils who 
are not ready for the master courses of- 
fered in the metropolitan centers, and it 
seems as though it is the music teacher’s 
duty to his or her community to offer 
special summer study opportunities. 

Besides the special summer courses for 
advancement on a chosen instrument, or 
in singing ability, the music teacher 
should not overlook the appeal to music 
lovers, young and old, for special classes 
in music history, using such text books 
as James Francis Cooke’s Standard His- 
tory of Music, Clarence G. Hamilton’s 
Outlines of Music History, or Baltzell’s 
The Complete History of Music; or for 
younger groups Cooke’s Young Folks’ Pic- 
ture History of Music. Then, there are 
the very popular books by Preston Ware 
Orem which go right along one after the 
other to cover any stage of study in theory 
and composition. These books are: Har- 
mony Book for Beginners, Theory and 
Composition of Music, The Art of Inter- 
weaving Melodies, and Manual of Fugue. 
Younger teachers who are not ready as 
yet to conduct special summer theory 
classes will find these books excellent for 
self-study; and for young teachers for 
self-brushing-up in piano technic, such 
books as: Isidor Philipp’s Finger Gym- 
nastics and Complete School of Technic, 
and Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios 
by James Francis Cooke are very helpful. 

Give thought now as to how you may 
utilize summer-time to the best advan- 
tage musically. 


THE NEW SECOND EDITION OF “MUSI- 
CAL COPYRIGHT” by Alfred M. Shafter— 
This volume splendidly produced by Gal- 
laghan and Company of Chicago runs 
to 667 pages, including the helpful ref- 
erence index. The author is a member 
of the New York Bar and the book has 
the indorsement and a Foreword and 
Introduction by no less an authority than 
Professor John Henry Wigmore, Dean 
Emeritus of Northwestern University Law 
School. 

The book is not a dry law treatise, but 
a conversational-like exposition of the 
many things about copyright that ought 
to be known by those who have any in- 
terest in performing, writing, or publish- 
ing music. In giving a clear conception 
of the whole subject of Musical Copyright 
the author first presents an historical 
chapter. Then the subject matter of the 
book thereafter is divided into three 
parts. Part 1, covers “Practical Features 
of Copyright,” telling What Can Be 
Copyrighted, How to Obtain Copyright, 
How Rights May Be Lost, and the details 
of Business Relations concerning copy- 
rights. Part 2, covers “Infringement, going 
into the matter of Plagiarism, Copying, 
Performing Rights, Records and Rolls, 
Broadcasting, the Artist and Interpreter, 
and Unfair Practices. Part 3, goes into 
“International Copyright” and covers the 
Status of Foreign Authors in the United 
States and the Rights of American 
Authors Abroad. Covering references 
made throughout the book there is a 
Table of American Cases and a Table of 
Foreign Cases for those who might want 
to study in detail complete court records 
on any of the somewheres between 200 
and 300 specific cases to which reference 
has been made. 

It is a great tribute to the author that 
he has been able to make a book, dealing 
with a subject which can have so many 
involved legal angles, read so interesting- 
ly that one is loath to bring to an end a 
period of reading its pages. It virtually is 
a “must have” book for music publishers, 
radio stations, and many members of the 
legal profession. 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES, A Lis- 
tener’s Guide for Radio and Concert, by 
Violet 

No. 


Katzner— 

1—Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, 
Beethoven; 

2—Symphony No. 6 in B Minor, 
Tschaikowsky; 
3—Symphony in D Minor, Franck; 

4—Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, 
Brahms. 

As previously described, the basic idea 
of these Symphonic Ske-eton Scores is to 
present the unbroken melody line of 
each movement of the symphonies, with 
the instrument featuring the melody 
properly cued. Beyond this, however, 
there is a valuable analysis of the form 
of each movement, with the Exposition, 
Development, and Conclusion clearly 
identified and subdivided into the vari- 
ous themes making up each section, 

These clever “scores” will be of much 
interest to radio listeners and concert 
goers, as well as to the thousands who 
enjoy the fine recordings of world- 
famous orchestras, Hearing a symphony 
with the aid of these books will add 
immeasurably to one’s enjoyment and 
understanding of the great master works 
for orchestra. 

These four symphonies will be issued 
in separate books, any one of which may 
be ordered now at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 25 cents, post- 
paid; the set of four, at 90 cents. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


GRADUATION AWARDS AND GIFTS FOG 
MUSIC STUDENTS—As a convenience 
music teachers wishing to award diplom: 
and certificates to worthy students, tl 
forms supplied by the | 
Theodore Presser Co. 
have served a _ useful 
purpose for years. From 
the certificate forms at 
6c and 12c for the pupils 
being promoted a grade, 
to the parch- 
ment stock 
diplomas for 
the graduate, 
these special 
designs with 
musical art- 
work are most 
appropriate 
and quite an 
economy. The Cataog of M een Jewel 
and Novelties gives a complete list wi 
illustrations. It’s FREE for the asking. 

This catalog also contains illustratio: 
of medals suitable for use as awards © 
honor students, of clasp pins for cla 
insignia, and other musical novelties th 
make nice gifts for music students. Sp| 
cial engrossing on certificates, if desire 
and special engraving on medals and pi 
should be arranged for at the earli 
possible moment as this is the busy se 
son for the men engaged in this wo 
At least ten days or two weeks should 
allowed. 

Teachers, parents, relatives and frien 
desirous of obtaining a gift remembra 
for the music student, will find nothis 
more fitting than a book on some int 
esting musical topic, or a volume of m 
sic for piano, voice, violin, etc. The co: 
prehensive stock of Theodore Presser C 
which includes not only their own pu 
lications and those of «their affiliat 
Oliver Ditson Co.;and The John Chur 
Co., but. books from the catalogs of 
publishers, offers an unsurpassed so 


SONGS FROM MOTHER GOOSE, Set 
Music by Sidney Homer—We are pleased 
announce in these columns that we ha 
secured the publishing rights to this we 
known book by a distinguished contemp 
rary composer, Sidney Homer. Publish 
originally by The Macmillan Company 
book form, and The John Church Co 
pany in sheet music selections from ft: 
book, these fascinating settings are f 
miliar to many singers and concert-goe: 

The author says that these songs wi 
written in response to a frequent requ 
from his wife Louise Homer) for so 
songs that “the whole. family could si 
together.” “One day, in the midst 
other work,” he writes, “I came acr 
some selections from Mother Goose. 
realized that here was something whi 
could be enjoyed equally by children 
all ages, and even by grown-ups W 
are children at heart. From this resul 
the present set of songs. Mother Go 
has something for everybody!” 

Some thirty-five songs make up 
complete contents, including Hey, Did 
Diddle, Humpty Dumpty, Little Boy Bl 
Old King Cole, This is the House T: 
Jack Built, Little Miss Muffet, and all 
familiar characters from Mother Go 
land. Most of the songs are in the mediv 
range from Middle C to F on the staff. 

First-from-the-press copies of 
noteworthy contribution to rote sO! 
literature may be secured by placing yo 
order now at the low advance of publi¢ 
tion cash price, 40 cents, postpaid. __ 


THE ETUL 


ELVE PRELUDES, From‘the ‘‘Well- 
pered Clavichord,” Book 1, by Johann 
bastian Bach, Compiled by Orville A. 
indquist—This is the era of “streamlin- 
i” and it is in keeping with the times 
that the editor and com- 
piler of this work has set 
apart in one book twelve 
choice Preludes from the 
“Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” Book 1, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach for the pur- 
pose of making these ex- 
cellent piano compositions 
available to the young 
piano student. 

Bach’s music can mean much to the 
evelopment of discriminating musical 
astes in the young music student, but 
nce the “Well-Tempered Clavichord” as 
5 whole could not be given to a pupil as 
arly as can these twelve selected Prel- 
des, this forthcoming book giving these 
reludes separately will be welcome by 
jany teachers and it is certain to prove 
boon to many young music pupils. 
Every piano teacher who is sincerely in- 
srested in bringing pupils to an apprecia- 
on of the best things in the art of music 
‘ill surely want a copy of this book. While 
/ is in course of the detail handling of 
ngraving, proof-reading, lithographic, 
d binding processes necessary to the 
inging forth of the first edition, orders 
br a single copy will be accepted from 
y teacher at the low advance of publi- 
ation price of 20 cents, postpaid. 


HE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC, A Layman’s 
uide to the Fascinating Language of Music, 
y Lawrence Abbott—To the cultured mu- 
cian, attending a high grade musical 
tformance, and fully analyzing and ap- 
eciating the multitudinous moods and 
riegated harmonies brought out, it 
ight seem strange that the person sit- 
mg beside him, well dressed and of pol- 
hed appearance, may be listening with 
1 ear blank to all musical understand- 
g. This ignorance is usually due, not to 
‘distaste for music, but because the 
tener has had no opportunity to be- 
Ome acquainted with the few harmonic 
irinciples that would have opened the 
oors to understanding and appreciation. 
‘Such a means of understanding is of- 
lered in the new book, The Threshold of 
usic, It leads the student carefully and 
ystematically through the essentials of 
(armony and shows how a knowledge of 
he subject gives the learner greater poise 
ind freedom in his association with other 
usicians. It causes listening to music 
) become a pleasure instead of a bore. 
me learns, first, what makes a tone; 
ter, he meets, in succession, combina- 
ons of tones, intervals, triads, minor 
ausic, chords of the seventh and of the 
inth, etc. Unconsciously his training is 
arried to a point when, in listening to 
sic programs or attending concerts, 
finds an enjoyment impossible before, 
id can discuss music and musical 
ubjects intelligently with others. 

The author of the articles in The 
"hreshold of Music is the able assistant 
f Dr. Walter Damrosch at the National 
Broadcasting Co. His grandfather was 
yman Abbott, famous clergyman. Mr. 
Apbott, a trained, practical musician and 
hinker, has proved himself capable of 
leading others into a quick understanding 
f this usually dry subject. 

Single copies of The Threshold of Mu- 
may now be ordered at our special 
ance of publication cash price of $1.25, 
stpaid, and will be forwarded as soon 


MY OWN HYMN BOOK, Favorite Hymns in 
Easy Arrangements for Piano, by Ada 
Richter—How often have we wondered 
why it is that many pupils who have 
studied music for years find it difficult 
to play simple hymns without bungling. 
The reason is that hymn tunes are 
written primarily for singing, and that 
groups of tone which sound so harmoni- 
ous as vocal chords are awkward to re- 
produce on the piano, because many 
times they are too spread out to lie 
easily under the hands. 

In the preparation of the pieces for 
Mrs. Richter’s My Own Hymn Book the 
melody has been reduced to single notes 
for the right hand supported by accom- 
paniments of extreme simplicity. The 
contents have been divided into two sec- 
tions: “Hymns for Every Day,” and 
“Hymns for Special Occasions.’ In the 
first section are some twenty famous 
hymns such as Rock of Ages; Come, 
Thou Almighty King; Nearer, My God, 
to Thee; Hymn of Our Fathers; and My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee, In the second 
section are those used for Easter, Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving, Missionary Services, 
and Gospel or Evangelistic Meetings. 
Among them are Joy to the World; 
Come, Ye Thankful People, Come; Come, 
Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain; From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains; O Little 
Town of Bethlehem; What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus; He Leadeth Me; O Happy 
Day; and Blessed Assurance. 

This collection of over fifty standard 
hymns will come in handy for use in 
the home or Sunday School where ex- 
perienced players are not always avail- 
able. For studies in melody playing and 
for the development of the singing 
legato touch they should prove of spe- 
cial value. 

Many will want to avail themselves of 
the special advance of publication cash 
price, 30 cents, postpaid, for copies or- 
dered now, to be forwarded upon publi- 
cation. No sales will be made outside of 
the United States and Its Possessions. 


AT THE CONSOLE, A Collection of Pieces 
for Home and Church, Arranged from the 
Masters, with Special Registration for the 
Hammond and Other Standard Organs, by 
William M. Felton—Just as 
one goes to a lawyer for 
legal advice, to a banker 
with financial questions, 
so it is most natural that 
a musician with practical 
experience should collate 
and arrange the music for 
an organ collection of this 
kind. A volume of organ 
music, to serve the player 
of today, must contain registration sug- 
gestions not only for the pipe organs in 
our churches and cathedrals, but for the 
Hammond and other electric organs now 
being installed both in churches and in 
homes. : 

Mr. Felton, in addition to his con- 
tribution as Music Editor of Tue Erupsz, 
holds a responsible church position as or- 
ganist, and in the days when the “King 
of instruments” was the leading feature 
in the theatres, presided at the console 
of some of the most famous of these in- 
struments. Readers of THE EtupE well 
know his ability to make “under-the- 
hands” arrangements for piano and or- 
gan. 

For this collection Mr. Felton has 
chosen many compositions not usually 
found in albums of organ music; such as, 
Romanza from the Violin Concerto 
(Wieniawski); Arioso (Handel); Sara- 


bande (Bohm); Triumphal March 
(Grieg) ; Dialogue from The Magic Flute 
(Mozart) ; Scherzetto (Beethoven); Pre- 
lude in E Minor (Chopin); Chaconne 
(Durand); Melodie (Boellmann); Extase 
(Ganne) and others; carefully arranging 
and editing them for use of the organist 
of average ability. 

Surely this is a most valuable addition 
to the organist’s repertory at the special 
advance of publication cash price, 75 
cents, postpaid, Unfortunately we are able 
to offer this book for sale only in the 
U.S. A. and Its Possessions. 


THE MAGIC FEATHER OF MOTHER 
GOOSE, An Operetta for Children. Book 
and Lyrics by Juanita Austin, Music by 
Henry S. Sawyer—The two main essentials 
for a successful children’s operetta are 
outstanding features 
of this work—an in- 
teresting plot and 
pretty little songs. 
And then, from the 
teacher - producer’s 
point of view, the 
participants can be 
costumed and _ the 
operetta impressively 
staged at a mini- 
mum of expense. Incidentally, the story 
has a bit of educational value as the au- 
thor reveals the identity of several his- 
torical figures about whom some of the 
Mother Goose jingles were written. 

The cast may be large or small, ac- 
cording to the number of children avail- 
able. Eight children, able to speak lines, 
sing or dance, take the leading roles in 
addition to that of Mother Goose, which 
can be played by a larger, or older child, 
or an adult. Then there should be a 
chorus of little tots. The dialog is writ- 
ten in easy, conversational style and the 
music, entirely in unison, doesn’t require 
the singing of any note higher than D 
on the 4th line of the treble clef. The 
dance numbers are short, simple and 
characteristic. 

Here is your opportunity to make ini- 
tial plans for next season’s operetta. A 
single copy of the vocal score, with piano 
accompaniment and full directions for 
costuming and staging a production, may 
be ordered now at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 30 cents, post- 
paid, 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, A _ Story 
with Music for the Piano, by Ada Richter— 

The juvenile student who is nearing 
the end of the first instruction book has 
sufficient technic to begin the study of 
books, such as this, dealing with fairy 
tales set to music, and other collections 
of piano pieces of a descriptive and 
imaginative nature. Jack and the Bean- 
stalk depicts in a most graphic manner, 
the story of Jack and his exciting en- 
counter with the bad, ugly Giant. The 
composer, Ada Richter, once again will 
quicken the hearts of the many little 
musical talk who were so enthusiastic 
about her Cinderella. 

The following numbers, of the ten 
which Mrs. Richter has composed to 
illustrate the story, are outstanding: 
“Climbing the Beanstalk” (a clever little 
piece in broken triads), “Fe-Fi-Fo-Fum” 
(the song of the Giant, with his implied 
threat concerning Jack), “The Hen” (a 
piece lying well under the hands, sug- 
gesting the clucking effect of the hen 
that laid the golden egg), “The Giant 
and His Wife” (a little dialog in EB 
Minor), “The Golden Harp” (a splendid 
piece in broken chord style and one 
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which will be a favorite, as it would be 
an effective solo piece used apart from 
the story), and “The Chase” (the most 
exciting of all, as Jack escapes from the 
Giant and slides safely down the bean- 
stalk to earth again). 

Jack and the Beanstalk may be pre- 
sented as a playlet, or as a piano recital 
feature. The continuity of the story is 
sustained by text between each number 
and five of the little pieces have words 
which may be sung, or recited. The grad- 
ing is from 2 to 2% 

In advance of publication single copies 
of this book may be ordered at 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


TWELVE MASTER ETUDES IN MINOR 
KEYS, For the Piano, Op. 29, by Franciszek 
Zachara—The work of engraving the 
plates for this book of advanced studies 
is completed and it will not be long now 
before copies will be delivered to ad- 
vance subscribers. However, during this 
month orders at the special advance of 
publication cash price, 20 cents postpaid, 
will be accepted. 

The Publishers believe that this most 
recent addition to the Music Mastery 
Series will fill a need in the curricula of 
teachers who have piano pupils in grades 
six to eight in that it will provide study 
material, not only in the minor tonal- 
ities, but in those figures of advanced 
technic frequently met with in modern 
compositions. It should prove excellent 
as supplementary material to the studies 
of Czerny, Heller, Cramer and Moscheles, 
and as a preparation for the Chopin 
Etudes. 


EIGHTEEN SHORT STUDIES FOR TECH- 
NIC AND STYLE, For the Piano, by Cedric 
W. Lemont—The very title of this book 
suggests the modern trend in piano teach- 
ing. Technic and Style de- 
veloped, hand in hand. 
“Why,” avers the pro- 
gressive teacher, “spend 
weeks, months, and even 
years, in developing a bril- 
liant technique and over- 
look musicianship?” It’s 
just as easy to cultivate 
the student’s love for the 
beautiful in music while 
developing his technical facility, as it is 
to keep him on a strict program of five- 
finger exercises, scales, and all of the 
other figures that make up the contents 
of the books made by Czerny, Hanon, 
Philipp and other pedagogical authori- 
ties. 

Practical teacheis, with a flair for com- 
position, like Lemont, Ella Ketterer and 
Carl Wilhelm Kern today are making 
both the teaching and study-of the piano 
a pleasure, as did their predecessors when 
Heller, Koelling and Gurlitt began to 
revolutionize piano teaching methods. 
Cedric W. Lemont, in this book of study 
material, bids fair to repeat the success 
many of his previous works have attained 
—his charming piano compositions, his 
suites and recreational and study mate- 
rials such as Facile Fingers (60c) and 
Thirty Short Studies in All Keys, Op. 24 
(1.00) frequently used by leading teach- 
ers. 

Eighteen Short Studies for Technic and 
Sty-e will be issued in the Music Mastery 
Series of Piano Studies selling at 60 cents, 
but while the book is in preparation for 
publication single copies may be ordered 
at the special advance cash price, 20 
cents, postpaid. 

(Continued on Page 360) 
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CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF GREAT MU- 
SICIANS—DVORAK, by Thomas Tapper— 
Teachers of music appreciation in the 
grade schools and many private teachers 
of the piano regularly use 
the booklets in this series 
as a first text-book in the 
study of musical history. 
The inspirational value of 
a biographical sketch of 
one of the great masters, 
plus the “play-work” fea- 
tures of pasting in cut-out 
pictures, binding the book 
with the silk cord and needle provided, 
and writing the story in the child’s own 
words, readily can be realized. Here is a 
feature well worth considering in-plan- 
ning special music study classes for sum- 
mer hours. 

It is hoped that the Dvorak booklet will 
be ready for this year’s summer study 
groups. The 16 other booklets, previously 
published, that may be obtained present 
biographies of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, 
MacDowell, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky,~- Verdi, 
and Wagner. Each is priced at 20 cents. 

While the Dvorak booklet is in prepara- 
tion for publication single copies may be 
ordered at the special advance price, 10 
cents, postpaid. Copies of it will be de- 
livered when the book is ready. 
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POEMS FOR PETER (A Book of Rote 
Songs) Texts by Lysbeth Boyd Borie, Set to 
Music by Ada Richter—Rated high in the 
lists of “best selling’ poetry books for 
children, the volumes Poems for Peter 
and More Poems for Peter, by Mrs. Borie, 
are combined in this new music book, 
for which Mrs. Richter has provided 
tuneful melodies for the favorite poems 
in each. The collaboration of two such 
successful contributors to the child’s 
library, poet and musician, has produced 
a book of songs that should prove most 
interesting to the tots and helpful to 
teachers and parents. Mothers who love 
to play and sing for their children will 
be delighted with this collection. 
During the current month the advance 
of publication cash price offer will be 
continued. Orders for single copies may 
be placed at 50 cents, delivery to be 
made when the book is published. 


WHEN THE MOON RISES, A Musical Com- 
edy in Two Acts. Book and Lyrics by Juanita 
Austin, Music by Clarence Kohlmann—To 
those who may be curious to know the 
meaning of the above title, let us explain 
that it is a figure of speech used by 
gypsies to indicate a time in the future 
when some happening will take place. To 
gypsies, versed in certain astronomical 
facts, this expression is just as definite as 
the mentioning of an exact date and hour. 
But even a gypsy can miscalculate, and 
this error of reckoning is one of the causes 
for the happenings and complications in 
this delightful musical play. 

The events take place near the fash- 
ionable summer resort “Cedarglades” lo- 
cated in the heart of New Hampshire. 
The principal characters are certain of 
the guests and hotel officials, together 
with some gypsies drawn into the ultra- 
select circle by chain of circumstance, All 
this eventually leads to trouble which, 
the gypsies promise, will be averted 
“when the moon rises.” Trouble is avert- 
ed, but in a different, unexpected manner. 

This operetta can be given by those of 
high school or senior age, using five men 
and four women singers. Three men have 
short speaking parts, and there is, of 
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course, an abundance of music for a 
mixed chorus, and attractive solos and 
duets for the main characters. The length 
of performance is about two hours. 

There will be issued, for rental only, a 
stage manager’s guide with full direc- 
tions for costuming, dancing, lighting, 
etc., to aid in a better presentation of the 
work. Patrons now have the privilege of 
ordering single copies of the Vocal Score 
of When the Moon Rises at the special 
advance of publication cash price of 40 
cents, postpaid, copies to be forwarded 
upon publication. 


MELODIES EVERYONE LOVES, A Collec- 
tion of ‘Piano Pieces for the Grown-Up Music 
Lover, Compiled and Arranged by William 
M. Felton—Familiar melodies have been 
revived and perpetuated in a large meas- 
ure by their use on radio programs. Many 
charming numbers, known only to music 
lovers of the past era, have been redis- 
covered and brought to the receptive ears 
of a public ever ready to accépt music 
which is essentially melodious. This vol- 
ume will include favorite numbers from 
grand opera and musical comedy, folk 
songs, selections from the classics, and 
pieces in light, rhythmic style, newly 
arranged and revised. 

There will be approximately 120 music 
pages in this volume and the following 
is a partial list of the contents: The Lost 
Chord, Songs My Mother Taught Me, 
Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming, 
The Rose of Tralee, When I Was 
Seventeen, Last Night, Selections from 
“Ermine,” Selections from “The Gondo- 
liers,’ Overture from “William Tell,” 
Minuet from “Night Music’ (Mozart), 
Love Dreams (Liszt), Gypsy Dance (Sar- 
asate), The Mill in the Forest (EHilen- 
berg), Chorus of Angels (Clark), Valse 
Bluette (Drigo), Serenade (Drigo), and 
Juliet’s Waltz from “Romeo and Juliet.” 

The numbers will range in difficulty 
from grades 3 to 5, with all details of 
editing, such as fingering, phrasing and 
pedaling, included. 

Those wishing to avail themselves of 
the special advance of publication cash 
price of 40 cents a copy postpaid, may 
remit now, delivery to be made upon 
publication. Sold only in the U.S. A. and 
Its Possessions. 


SIDE BY SIDE, A Piano Duet Book for 
Young Players, by Ella Ketterer—Four hand 
playing, so far as we know, goes back to 
the time of Johann Christian Bach, 
youngest son of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
This form of musical expression also 
found favor with Mozart, who wrote, in 
addition to other works, four sonatas for 
four hands which are used today by Euro- 
pean teachers. 

The piano becomes the orchestra of 
the home when pieces arranged in duet 
form are played, as so much more color 
and interest are possible when a piece is 
scored for an additional player. 

This volume, in the course of prépara- 
tion, includes ten short and melodious 
pieces in grades 1 to 2. Most teachers and 
pupils are well acquainted with the prac- 
tical and evenly written works of Miss 
Ketterer, and here again will be found 
miniatures of more than usual interest, 
both from the standpoint of recreation 
and study. The Primo and Secondo parts 
are of the same grade difficulty, with the 
melody given in some instances, to the 
Secondo part. 

The music is very descriptive of the 
titles used, some of which are: The Bell 
in the Steeple, Dance of the Little Wood- 
en Shoes, The Elephant Marches, The 
Little Lead Soldier, Little Spanish Dance, 
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A RARE TREAT IN THE 
JUNE ETUDE 


"Oh what is so rare as a day in June," sings 
James Russell Lowell. ''Then, if ever, come 
perfect days.'' We have never yet seen a 
"perfect'' Etude, but the June 1940 issue 


will stand high in the fine procession of 778- 


Etudes presented monthly since 1883. 


PETER ILYITCH TSCHAIKOWSKY 


A MASTER LESSON ON 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S “CANZONETTA”’ 


The Russian composer's ‘Concerto for the 
Violin,’’ of which this is the slow move- 
ment, is one of the finest things ever com- 
posed for the instrument. Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich, violin virtuoso, and for many years 
concertmaster and assistant conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, before he be- 
came Dean of the Temple University 
School of Music, has written a rare master 
lesson that will thrill violin students and 
teachers. 


TOSCANINI, MAN AND LEGEND 


One of the most graphic and striking 
word pictures of the most discussed con- 
ductor of the age comes to us from the 
pen of Howard Taubman. In it are re- 
vealed many picturesque incidents which 
will fascinate June ETUDE readers. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MYSTERIOUS 
DEATH OF TSCHAIKOWSKY 


Was Tschaikowsky (1840-1893) assassin- 
ated, did he commit suicide, or did he die 
a normal death? There have been many 
mysterious rumors about the end of the 
unusual life of the great Russian master. 
The ETUDE will present in June an article 
from the son of the Imperial Physician to 
the Czar, who attended Tschaikowsky at 
the last. This settles the matter finally. 


REACHING THE LARGER PUBLIC 


For years millions have heard the beau- 
tiful soprano voice of Viola Philo, on the 
Sunday noon programs from the Radio 
City Music Hall Orchestra, conducted by 
the brilliant Erno Rapee. Her experience 
in radio work cannot but be of great help 
to singers who want to know more of this 
new and lucrative field. 


P US «ie 


The usual delightful music section 
with a variety of new and standard 
selections for all music lovers 


advance of publication cash price of 


"a few articles, selected at random fr 


The Rocking Cradle, and The Toy Sail 
boat. ceet ip 
‘By taking advantage of our spec! 


cents, postpaid, single copies of this-bo 
may be ordered now, to be delivered wh 
published. 


PREMIUM WORKERS—Fine merchand 
is given in return for securing subseri 
tions to THE ETUDE, The following ; 


our catalog, which may be secured 
music lovers. in exchange for Ett 
subscriptions at the full $2.00 price. T 
merchandise is high class and fully w 
ranted: by. the manufacturer. You 
sure to be pleased with anything 
select: : 
Relish Dish: An attractive combinat 
of a chromium base and crystal gl 
insert. Diameter 8°4”. Awarded for 
curing two subscriptions. ae 
Comb & Brush Kit: A compact arran 
ment, including brush, comb and nail 
in a black leather case. Your reward fo 
securing one subscription. 3 
_ Casserole: This smart Casserole will a 
to the attractiveness of any table, ma 
its contents more appealing and appe 
tizing. It has a footed frame and hea 
metal handles finished in easy-to-keep- 
clean-and-bright chromium. The remoy: 
able lining is a genuine heat-resisti 
Pyrex, 7” in diameter, as is the cov 
which is attractively etched. Another w 
come and practical gift. Your reward 
securing five subscriptions. 
Water Pitcher: A modern design Wai 
Pitcher finished in gleaming chromium. 
The handle is genuine walnut. Inclu 
practical ice guard. Diameter 4%”, Hei 
742", Capacity 2 quarts. Awarded for 
curing six subscriptions. 
Chromium-Plated Cake or Sandwich Tray: 
Has fine lace doily under glass. The 
chromium tray and swinging handl 
have neat embossed trim. Diameter 
tray 10%”. Awarded for securing fi 
subscriptions. 
Send post card for complete prem: 
catalog. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD AGENTS—It is agai 
necessary to caution our musical friends 
against paying money for magazine sub- 
scriptions to agents. Many fine men anc 
women add substantially to their income 
by taking magazine subscriptions and a 
perfectly safe as solicitors. Then th 
are a few others who use fake receipts 
especially those which can be purchase 
in any stationery store, and will acce 
almost any price the prospective sub- 
scriber is willing to pay for his favorit 
magazine. or 3 

Beware of the man or woman who of 
fers a cut rate. The price of THE 
is $2.00 a year and is well worth it. Pay 
no money until you have carefully read 
the contract or receipt which is offered 
you. Help us to protect you from loss. © 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS—It is absolutel 
necessary that we be advised promptly 
of any change in address, giving both old 
and new addresses. This advice should 
reach us, if possible, four weeks in ad- 
vance of the change to prevent copi 
from going astray. Compliance with oul 
suggestion will enable us to give you good 
service. : 


Send for your FREE copy of 


THE MUSIC TEACHER’S HAND BOOK 


Contains lists and illustrations of Studio Supplies 
Teachers’ Business Helps, Diploma and Ce rtifi ; 
cate Forms, Medals and Musical Jewelry suitable 
for awards and gifts for music students, etc. 
Theodore Presser Co. 1712 Chestnut St. _ Phila., Pé 


